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VOLUME  VIII. 

The  pioneer  days  of  Iowa  closed  in  the  early  seven- 
ties, though  through  all  the  decade  and  "beyond  it,  there 
were  spots  of  frontier  and  ouch  foundation  work  to  he  done. 

This  volume  introduces  a  group  of  splendid  men.  Among 
the  eloquent  and  inspiring  preachers  of  the  group  are  '7.  '. 
7oodworth,  V,  P.  Bennett,  Joel  3.  Bingham,  C.  A.  ILarshall , 
J.  3.  Snowden,  Dr.  A.  L.  Frisbie,  Dr.  J.  G-.  llerrill,  and 
J .  B .  31  i  Si£e  . 

Among  those  who  are  especially  successful  in  pastoral 
work  may  "oe  named  W.  I.  Bray,  G.  H.  liansom,  Andrew  Hern, 
S.  ?.  Ilillikan,  Oharies  Little,  etc.,  etc. 

The  life  of  every  man  here  named  was  one  of  vast 
significance  to  himself  and  his,  and  to  the  "."orld. 

'  Of  the  ninety-one  men  whose  names  are  recorded  in  this 
"book,  only  fourteen  were  living  in  It  14;  and  only  four  of 

these  1.  S.  Hand,  J.  3.  Snowden,  A.  L.  Trishie,  and 

S.  P,  Ilillikan  were  living  in  the  State.    Those  living 

elsewhere  were  '7.  L.  Bray,  A«        Kinzer.,.  J.  G,  herrill, 
Clayton  'Telles ,  P.  3.  Test,        H«  Calhoun,  H.  E.  Bobbins, 
D.        Breckenridge ,  Andre-.:  Kern,  and  0.  D.  Crawford. 
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First  sketch. 

Milton  Rowley. 

7e  are  obliged  to  begin  tills  volume  with  the  fragment 
of  a  sketch.     Tba  records  shov;  that  Lir.  Rowley  was  ordain- 
ed in  1848,  "but  they  do  not  shov;  anything  back  of  that. 

In  a  report,  be  speaks  of  his  "Eastern  home,"  but  an 
"Eastern  home"  may  mean  Illinois  or  Qhio.     It  is  probable 
that  :..r.  Rowley  came  to  us  from  some  other  denomination, 
for  he  was  ordained  in  1848,  but  his  name  does  not  appear 
in  our  Congregational  records  until  1870.    During  the  inter- 
vening twenty- two  years,  he  must  have  hewn  in  some  other 
branch  of  the  church. 

The  indications  are  that  he  came  into  our  denomination 
as  he  began  his  work  at  Albia  and  Georgetown,  Iowa,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1870.     Of  course,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  „ome 
Missionary  Society.    He  spent  only  one  year  with  these 
churches,  and  January  1,  1871,  was  commissioned  for  Eddy- 
ville.    He  was  in  this  field  lesc  than  a  year  and  a  half, 
but  he  was  there  long  enough  to  get  in  one  report.  In 
December  of  1871  he  writes: 

"Our  church  may  not  :.ave  been  a  grand  success  at  home, 
but  it  has  accomplished  more  abroad.     It  has  been  constantly 
sending  our  reenf orcenents  to  other  points,  tmd  has  planted 
a  colony  in  llissouri,  which,  has  outgrown  the  mother  church. 
I  think  this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind,  for  our  own  en- 
couragement ,  and  that  friends  of  the  Society  may  know  that 
it  has  not  been  lifting  into  existence  and  keeping  dive 


an  unproductive  church. 

"During  the  ouarter,  v:e  have,  by  individual  exertions, 
raised  the  means  to  put  our  church  edifice  in  fine  repair,  to 
replace  a  broken  bell  with  a  nev/  one  of  the  first  quality, 
and  to  procure  a  church  clock.     I  have  found  myself  penni- 
less at  times,  and  have  been  forced  to  borrow.     To  help  a 
cause  we  so  much  love ,  it  is  not  hard  to  part  with  many 
luxuries  that  in  our  Sastern  homes  we  regarded  as  essentials.' 

"I  must  think  that  if  some  of  our  good  sisters  at  the 
JJast  could  look  in  upon  the  homes  of  many  of  the  missionaries 
and  see  their  needs,  their  patient  toil  and  the  pressufe 
which  this  state  of  things  brings  upon  the  wives  of  mission- 
aries, they  v.rould  be  even  more  quickened  in  their  efforts 
to  share  the  burdens  of  their  Western  representatives,  "'ere 
it  not  for  our  families,  the  late  sad  word  from  the  East-- 
'an  empty  treasury 1  --v:ould  lose  more  than  half  of  its  por- 
tentious  meaning.     But  the  work  must  go  on.     It  is  Christ's 
v/ork.     'He  will  not  fail,  nor  be  discouraged,'  nor  will  we." 

In  May  of  1872,  Llr.  Rowley  left  iiddyville  for  a  home 
missionary  field  in  harsalles,  Illinois.     July  of  1874,  he 
began  another  home  Missionary  pastorate  at  Darlington, 
Wisconsin.    From  there,  in  August  of  1867,  he  changed  to 
Svansville;  and  in  1879,  changed  again  to  Hew  London. 

The  Year  Book  for  1882  locates  Mr,  Rowley  in  the  state 
of  Kentucky,  but  with  ecclesiastical  relations  still  in 
'Wisconsin.    This  is  the  last  record  we  have  of  this  man. 
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Perhaps  lie  returned  to  the  denomination  from  which  he  came. 
In  188E,  judging  from  the  date  of  his  ordination  in  1848, 
he  must  have  he en  not  far  from  sixty  years  of  age. 

Eis  work  in  Iowa  was  too  "brief  to  be  of  much  signi- 
ficance . 
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Second  sketch, 

TTilliam  Louis  Bray, 
llr.  Bray  writes  of  himself  as  follows: 

"I  was  born  in  the  parish  of  3t .  Pinick,  county  of  Corn- 
wall, England,  February  5th,  1852.     I  came  with  rny  father 
and  his  family  to  Galena,  Illinois,  in  September  of  1845. 
In  the  spring  of  1846,  we  moved  to  Elk  Grove,  Wisconsin, 
and  rented  a  farm. 

"In  the  fall  of  1851,  I  entered  the  academy  at  Platts- 
ville ,  and  was  graduated  from  that  institution  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1854.     In  the  fall  of  1854,  I  entered  the 
freshman  class  of  Amherst  College,  and  was  graudated  from 
that  school  in  the  summer  of  1858.    Following  Prof.  Joseph 
Haven  from  Amherst,  I  entered  the  Junior  class  of  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary  at  its  opening,  in  the  fall  of  1858. 
?or  about  six  months  of  this  year  I  supplied  the  Platteville 
church." 

"Reeling  that  the  Chicago  Seminary  was  very  young,  I 
entered  Andover  Seminary  in  the  fall  of  1859  in  the  middle 
class.    During  that  year  I  did  double  work.     Our  middle 
year  lectures  and  recitations  were  all  in  the  forenoon,  and 
the  senior's  in  the  afternoon.     I  attended  both. 

"In  October  of  1860,  I  returned  to  the  Chicago  Seminary 
and  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1861.     ~Jor  about  three  months 
of  this  year,  I  supplied  the  First  Presbyterian  church  in 
Galena." 

"On  the  second  Sunday  of  April,  1861,  I  began  to  supply 


the  Pirst  Church  at  Aurora.     In  June  I  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  this  church,  and  I  was  ordained  and  installed 
its  pastor  the  8th  of  August  of  this  „ear,  1861. 

"In  May  of  1864,  I  entered  the  service  of  the  Sanitary 
and  Christian  Commission,  and  was  sent  to  Duvall's  31uff  on 
the  77hite  River,  Arkansas.     '.Thile  there  I  wag  taken  down  with 
typhoid  malarial  fever,  and  was  zent  home,  and  lay  for  weeks 
in  delerium  so  complete  that  I  have  no  remembrance  of  the 
time.    As  soon  as  able  I  resumed  my  pastoral  work,  "but  was 
constantly  under  the  effects  of  my  army  sickness.    Che  doctor 
told  me  that  I  must  either  have  'a  change  of  climate,  or  die.' 

"I  resigned  at  Aurora  in  October  of  1867,  going  immedi- 
ately tc  ot .  Joseph,  Missouri.        few  people  there  wanted  to 
form  a  Congregational  church.    The  church  was  recognized  by 
Council  in  December  of  this  year.     The  climate  (as  he  should 
have  known  it  would  do)  aggravated  my  old  trouble,  andl  was 
again  forced  to  leave,  which  we  did  in  June  of  1868.  e 
went  to  llassachusetts ,  and  I  was  immediately  called  to  the 
church  at  natfield." 

"Eere  the  trouble  went  from  bowels  to  lungs,  and  again 
I  had  to  resign.     V/e  left  Hatfield  the  last  of  December, 
having  agreed  to  supply  ^or  six  months  the  Congregational 
church  of  Newton,  Iowa.    After  spending  two  Sundays  with 
that  church,  I  asked  to  be  released  from  the  six  months.' 
engagement,  but  this  they  would  no  do;  so  we  filled  the 
contract,  and  at  its  close  went  to  Harshalltown,  at  a  salary 
^500  less  than  ITewton  offered.    After  three  and  one-half 
years  in  Marshalltown,  we  accepted  a  call  to  Kalamazoo,  Lich. 


There  LIrs.  3ray  was  threatened  with  a  nervous  breakdown, 
and,  on  the  advice  of  our  dector,  we  resigned  once  ...ore,  and 
accepted  a  call  to  Clinton,  Iowa.    77e  began  in  Clinton  in 
August  of  1875,  and  left  in  Llay  of  1884,  beginning  the  next 
month  a  -pastorate  of  seven  and  one-half  years  at  Kenosha, 
Wisconsin .    Then  came  a  call  from  the  Atlantic  church  in  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,    Tie  moved  to  that  city  and  worked  for  six 
months,  "but  declined  the  invitation  to  he  installed. 

"Just  at  this  time  Sup't  Grassie  of  Wisconsin,  an  old 
college  friend,  urged  me  to  go  to  Rhinelander,  which  I  did, 
and  greatly  enjoyed  a  year  and  a  half  in  that  lumber  city. 
l:ow  as  Hhinelanaer  was  on  its  feet,  we  were  urged  to  go  to 
Ashland,  where  we  spent  another  eighteen  months  in  that 
northern  city,     "e  were  -anted  for  further  missionary  v/ork 
in  'Tisconsin,  bur  declined  and  accepted  a  call  to  Cskaloosa, 
Iowa.    "7e  began  at  Oskaloosa  in  April  of  1895,  and  left  in 
l.Iarch  of  1899.     In  Llay  a  call  came  from  Sheldon,  which  was 
accepted,  u,nd  work  began  June  1st.     'Thile  pastor  here,  the 
church  gave  us  a  leave  of  absence  for  eight  months  to  visit 
our  daughter,  ...rs.  Graham,  in  Beriut ,  Syria.      hile  over 
there,  we  visited  many  places  in  Palestine,  preahing  once 
in  Jerusalem." 

"During  this  pastorate  of  nine  years  at  Sheldon,  a 
fine  new  church  building  was  erected  (dedicated  February 
23,  190£)  ,  and  a  first  class  pipe  organ  installed,  church 
and  organ  costing  about    ,16000,  with  no  indebtedness.  In 
the  early  part  of  August,  1908,  a  call  came  from  St.Oharles, 
I.linnesota.    " "e  went  there  and  supplied  the  church  for  one  year. 
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2      "I  am  nearing  the  close  of  a  three  months'  supply  at 
Spencer,  Iowa,    le  have  enjoyed  our  work,  and  feel  sure  that 
we  had  the  sunny  side  in  our  pastoral  experiences." 

This  communication  was  sent  me  in  1910.    At  that  time 
he  figured  937  accessions  to  the  church  during  the  fifty  years 
of  his  ministry,  498  of  these  being  gathered  into  his  Iowa 
churches.    Closing  his  engagement  at  Spencer,  Mr.  Bray  spent 
a  few  months  supplying  the  church  at  .Alton,     he  then  retired 
to  a  fruit  farm  neat  Koshkonong,  Liissouri,  but  later  he  moved 
to  Aenosha,   Tisconsin,  ..here  he  now  resides,  hale  and  hearty, 
at  the  age  of  eighty  two,  out  impatient  that  he  nas  no  more 
opportunities  to  preachl 

I  have  knovm  "*.Tilliam  Bray  for  more  tn&n  fifty  years.  I 
knew  him  when  ne  was  a  student  in  Piatt eville  Academy.  I 
heard  him  preach  almost  every  Sunday  the  six  months  he  sup- 
plied the  Platteville  churoh.    He  was  supplying  the  church 
when  my  sister  Lucy  died  in  April  of  1859.    He  preached  the 
funeral  sermon.     I  remember  -./ell  the  text:     "Prepare  to  meet 
thy  God." 

Eis  life  presents  a  "moving"  sceno.     I  count  up  fifteen 
pastorates,  and  some  outside  engagements.    He  never  gave  a 
church  an  opportunity  to  invite  him  to  resign.     Ee  was  too 
ready  to  depart,    r.e  was  a  live  man  from  foot  to  crown.  Ee 
was  a  forceful  preacher,  evangelistic  and  always  interesting. 
Ee  has  done  a  good,  long, faithful  day's  work,  and  has  made  no 
complaint  about  the  wages. 
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Third  sketch, 

George  Reed  Hansom. 

The  Year  Bopk  record  of  Mr.  Ransom,  at  the  close  of  a 
long  and  useful  life,  v/as  simply  this: 

"Ransom,  George  Reed,  ..as  oorn  in  Connecticut.  Ordained 
in  1871.    acting  pastor,  Webster  City,  Iov/a,  seven  years; 
^Taverly  six  years;  Lavm  Ridge,  Illinois,  six  years.  Organ- 
ized a  Congregational  church  ^,t  ^outnern  Rines,  1'orth  Caro- 
lina, v.hich  v/as  recognized  by  Council,  April  1895.  acting 
pastor  t::ere,  afterv/ards,  excepting  during  the  summer  montns. 
Died  at  southern  xines,  1900,  Ilarch  28th." 

I  regret  very  much  tnat  I  can  add  very  little  to  this 
skeleton  of  a  sketch.     I  do  not  knov  vR.ich  way  to  turn  to 
look  for  tr.e  date  and  place  of  ,..r .  Ransom's  birth.     I  suspect 
that  i.e  did  not  have  either  college  or  seminary  training.  I 
think  -. -e  picked  him  up  here  in  Iov/a,  and  out  jhiio  into  the 
ministry. 

Mr.  Ransom  cegan  at     ebster  city,  October  6,  1870.  Re 
v/as  ordained  January  1,  1871,  Joel  S.  Bingham,    ,.  "D.  ,  officia- 
ting. 

In  1872,  Rovember  13th,  ...r.  nansom  v/as  regularly  in- 
stalled over  tne    "ebster  Dity  church.     In  October  of  1875, 
Union  'evangelistic  meetings  ./ere  conducted  by  .lev.     .  H. 
karble  of  Crundy  Center  v/hich  brought  literally  scores  of 
people  into  the  church.    i_r.  Ransom  v/as  very  active  in  the 
.  ork.     .-e  resigned  in  January  of  1876,  but  the  dismissing 
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council  CLid  r.ot  meet  until  inarch  23d. 

After  the  council,  he  entered  at  once  upon  his  pastorate 
of  six  years  at  7averly,  which  \  ere  years  of  growth  and  pros- 
perity both  to  the  church  and  to  the  pastor.    IProra  this  field, 
in  April  of  1877,  Mr.  Ransom  reports: 

"Our  Sabbath  school  has  increased  largely.    last  Sabbath 
we  had  108,  and  the  interest,  I  am  told,  was  never  better  in 
the  church,    .".or  two  or  three  weeks  we  have  been  holding  a 
fev;  special  services,  and  members  of  our  congregation  are  un- 
usually attentive  to  the    'ord,  and  show  an  encouraging  thought- 
fulness.    Brery  service  increases  the  interest.    _.very  blow 
sends  the  stakes  down  a  little.      e  feel  that    e  are  rebuild- 
ing from  the  bottom,  and  making  a  steady  gain.     I  am  trying, 
by  J-od's  blessing,  to  build  up  a  society  of  believers  in 
Christ,  fchat  had  been  scattered,  discouraged,  disheartened, 
and    I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  ..ave  succeeded  beyond  our  most 
sanguine  expectations.     God  has  blessed  and  is  blessing.  To 
him  be  all  the  Glory." 

When  llr.  Ransom  resigned  in  1881,  for  Lawn  Ridge,  111., 
the   Taverly  church  had  come  to  self-support. 

Of  his  Lawn  Ridge  pastorate,  I  know  nothing  excepting  the 
bare  fact  that  it  continued  for  six  years;  and  of  ..is  southern 
work,  and  of  ;:is  death,  I  know  nothing  beyond  the  facts 
stated  in  the  quotation  from  the  .ear  .,ook. 

I  had  something  of  an  acquaintance  with  brother  Ransom 
through  all  the  twelve  years  of  his  ...inistry  in  Iowa.  For 
six  years  we  were,  comparatively  speaking,  neighbors,  our 
parishes  being  only  si.^y  miles  apart. 
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Physically,  Mr.  Ransom  was  a  little  above  the  medium  in 
height,  "but  in  weight  a  little  belcNl  the  average  man.  Ee 
was  in  rather  delicate  health  through  all  the  years,  and  he 
was  for  this  reason  all  the  time  somewhat  handicapped  in  his 
work,    he  was  a  comely  person,  with  pleasant  features,  glossy 
hair,  bright  eyes,  and  his  whole  face  beaming  with  animation 
and  good  Will.     I  think  I  never  heard  h±TO  oreakh,  but  I  know 
that  he  waa  rated  as  an  interesting  and  effective  speaker, 
though  not  remarkable  in  this  respect. 

Mr*  Hansom's  ministry,  as  a  whole,  was  eminently  satis- 
factory.   He  left  the  impress  of  his  character,  teaching, 
and  life  on  "ebster  Oity,  "Yaverly,  Lawn  Ridge,  and  Southern 
Pines.    He  was  one  of  the  true  servants  of  Jesus  Ohrist  and 
of  His  Kingdom. 
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fourth  sketch, 

John  S.  Taft. 

Evidently,  this  brother  was  not  a  Congregationalist 
"to  the  manor  born."    He  was  ordained  in  1858,  hut  his 
name  does  not  appear  in  oar  records  until  1870. 

In  L'arch  of  1870,  he  was  commissioned  for  Exira  and 
Oakfield,  with  a  few  other  preaching  stations.     In  Sept- 
ember of  1872,  he  was  re commissioned  for  Oakfield  alone. 

In  1873  he  was  still  at  Oakfield,  but  in  1874  he  had 
disappeared,  and  the  records  of  him  were  at  an  end. 
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fifth  sketch, 

Donald  LlclTab. 

Here  is  a  man  who,  according  to  the  scant  records  of 
him,  made  a  trial  of  the  ministry  for  a  few  years,  and  then 
quit.    His  name  indicates  his  origin. 

I  do  not  know,  however,  Just  where  or  when  he  was  horn, 
or  where  or  how  much  he  was  educated.     I  think  he  ^as  not  a 
college  or  a  seminary  man.    He  was  ordained  at  Albany,  111., 
June  24th,  1869,  and  served  the  Albany  church  for  about 
one  year. 

April  17,  1870,  he  was  commissioned  for  Sabula,  Iowa, 
but  in  January  of  1871  he  accepted  a  call  to  licGregor.  In 
I.Iay  of  1872,  he  closed  his  work  in  the  LicGregor  church;  and 
if  I  remember  correctly,  lie  at  that  time  closed  his  work  in 
the  ministry.     I  think  he  went  into  some  secular  occupation. 
^.t  any  rate,  his  name  at  that  time  was  dropped  from  the  list 
of  Congregational  ministers.    There  is  no  occasion  for 
flirt  he  r  remark . 
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Sixth  sketch, 

leroy  S.  Hand, 

Leroy  Sunderland  Hand,  son  of  Osborn  and  Maria  Cowles 
Hand,  was  "born  in  Schenevus ,  Otsego  county,  Jjtyi  York,  Hay  SO, 
1859.    He  was  the  oldest  of  three  children.    His  father  was 
a  thrifty  farmer,  and  all  his  life  an  active  Christian.  In 
1842,  the  family  moved  from  New  York  to  Wisconsin,  locating 
at  Elkhorn,  where  the  father  died  in  18V6. 

Leroy  spent  his  childhood  and  early  youth  on  the  farm, 
beginning  his  education  in  a  district  school.     At  the  age  of 
fifteen,  he  left  home  for  a  course  of  study  at  '.The  at  on,  the 
coarse  in  the  preparatory  department  and  college  covering  a 
period  of  eight  years.     He  graduated  in  1862,  in  the  second 
class  after  the  coming  cf  Jonathan  Blanchard,  formerly  of 
Hnox  College,  to  the  presidency. 

.For  two  years  after  his  graduation,  Mr.  Hand  remained 
at  Theaton,  publishing  the  "Christian  Bra"  of  which  Presi- 
dent Blanchard  was  editor.     This  paper  was  discontinued 
after  the  establishment  of  "The  Advance"  in  1876. 

The  next  year  after  his  graduation  from  college,  Jan- 
uary 15,  1865,  Mr.  Hand  was  married  to  Hiss  Annie  TCest ,  of 
Newark ,  Illinois . 

In  the  fall  of  1865,  he  entered  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  and  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1868.     His  wife 
and  one  or  two  babies  helped  him  through  his  seminary  course. 
He  also  helped  himself  and  family  through  the  course  by  sup- 
plying country  churches  round  about .    There  was  a  great  a- 
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mount  of  this  sort  of  work  to  be  done  in  those  days.  Toward 
the  end  of  his  course,  Mr.  hand  established  himself  in  the 
lyonsville  church,  and  was  oast  or  there  for  years  after  gra- 
duation.   He  was  ordained  at  lyonsville,  June  18th,  1868. 

Llr.  Hand's  next  pastorate,  beginning  April  1,  1870,  was 
at  7ayne  and  Crawf ordsville ,  Iowa.    Ee  continued  in  the  field 
for  two-  years.     April  5,  1872,  he  began  a  six  years'  pas- 
torate at  Polk  City.     I?rom  this  field,  in  October  of  1873, 
he  reports: 

Influences  of  a  revival  at  Des  Moines  have  reached  us 
Pour  have  been  propounded  for  admission  to  membership  at 
our  next  communion.    A  good  interest  remains  in  our  church, 
giving  us  weekly  a  full  young  peoples'  meeting,  and  better 
congregations.    7e  are  esoecially  stirred  up  as  to  our  duty 
to  the  surrounding  country.     Several  Sabbath  schools  have 
been,  and  others  will  be  organized,  and  carried  on  by  our 
members,  and  I  am  preaching  at  some  of  these  points.  A 
year  ago  in  a  township  west  there  "/as  but  one  Sabbath  school 
or  religious  meeting,  and  in  the  township  east  not  one  where 
t:-e  English  language  rzas  spoken.      'e  feel  that,  though  weak 
enough  as  a  church,  we  owe  something  to  these  communities.' 
ffs  are  united  in  purpose,  sympathy,  and  hope •  * 

In  March  of  1876,  there  is  another  communication  from 
Brother  hand,  which  is  in  part  as  follows! 

"I  oreached  in  the  school  house  at  Beaver  every  night 
for  three  weeks,  coming  home  r.sually  after  the  meetings,  and 
once  barely  escaped  drowning  while  crossing  the  Des  lloines  hiver. 
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The  church  was  much  encouraged  and  blessed,     We  were  never  more 
united  and  hopeful.     One  result  of  this  revival  has  "been  the 
overlooking  of  donominational  lines,  and  the  bringing  more 
closely  together  of  the  membership." 

The  next  report  (August  1877)  gives  us  a  view  of  Mr  hand 
in  his  care  for  the  young  people  of  His  charge.     He  writes: 

"Our  Sabbath  school  is  overflowing  so  that  we  hardly 
know  what  to  do  with  the  children  that  come;  and  our  young 
peoples1  meeting  is  drawing  a  good  number.     In  these  meetings, 
we  have  been  taking  up  our  'articles  of  faith1  and  fortifying 
them  by  scripture,  which  is  read  by  those  to  whom  the  passages 
are  assigned.     Thus  our  young  people  are  made  familiar  with 
the  scripture,  and  also  with  the  creed  of  the  church.  This 
series  of  'Bible  Headings'  will  run  through  more  than  a  year, 
and  is  awakening  a  good  deal  of  interest.     It  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  see  our  Social  Oircle  gathered  about  a  long  table, 
Bible  in  hand,  and  freely  conversing  about  these  great  foun- 
dation doctrines  of  our  faith.     Some  twenty  were  present  at 
our  last  meeting." 

Tiile  pastor  at  Folk  Oity,  Mr,  hand  built  up  the  central 
church  in  numbers  and  a  knowledge  of  the  ""ord,  and  also  or- 
ganized churches  at  Lincoln,  Sheldahl,  and  Kelley,  and  start- 
ed Sunday  schools  in  various  communities  round  about. 

January  1,  1879,  I.Ir.  Hand  took  charge  of  the  work  at 
Ogdnn,  and  was  pastor  here  for  three  years,     he  then,  in  1881, 
made  a  change  to  "'ebster  Groves  and  Brookfield,  Missouri. 

"ovember  of  the  year  1885  found  him  back  in  Io'"a,  located 
at  South  Ottumwa,  supplying  with  this  church  the  church  at 
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Eddyville.    This  pastorate  (the  first  at  South  Ottumwa(  con- 
tinued for  seven  years.     Cne  of  the  achievements  of  Mr.  hand's 
service  at  Ottumwa  was  the  building  of  a  house  of  worship 
which  was  dedicated  April  IS,  1884.     Both  churches  prospered 
under  Brother  Hand's  administration. 

Leaving  Ottumwa  in  1890,  he  spent  two  j  ears  at  Sioux 
Rapids  and  following  that  he  was  four  years  pastor  at  Post- 
ville.    He  then  left  the  State  again  for  a  season,  and  from 
1896  to  1900,  was  pastor  of  the  Saratoga  and  Cherry  Hill 
churches  in  Omaha.     Both  of  these  churches  he  left  self- 
supporting,  as  he  took  up  the  work  in  Arlington,  Nebraska, 
inwhich  he  continued  for  two  years.     In  1902,  he  returned 
to  Iowa,  putting  in  three  years  of  splendid  service  at 
Runnels,  and  then  three  years  at  Slay. 

Coming  now,  in  1908,  to  the  age  of  'three  score  years 
and  ten1,  Mr.  Hand  thought  it  time  for  him  to  retire,  and 
moved  to  G-rinnell,  where  one  of  his  daughters  had  her  home. 
But  he  was  not  permitted  to  retire  wholly,  for  he  was  want- 
ad  at  7an  Cleve ,  in  which  place  he  continued  in  service  for 
about  five  years. 

Now  (1914)  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  he  is  hale  and 
hearty;  always  at  church  Sunday  morning  and  evening,  and  at 
prayer  meeting;  active  in  Sunday  school,  and  in  distributing 
religious  literature;  visiting  much  in  a  neighborly  and 
Christian  way  from  house  to  .  ouse;   interested  in  current 
events  and  literature,  growing  old  gracefully,  enjoying 
life  to  the  full,  and  getting  ready  for  the  better  life 
beyond.     The  wife  of  ilia  youth  is  still  spared  to  him. 
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They  Iiave  passed  their  Golden  ",'edding,  v/hich  was  observed  in 
a  Liost  delightful  way,  all  of  their  children,  five  in  number, 
joining  in  the  celebration. 

My  acquaintance  with  Brother  Hand  began  in  the  fall  of 
1865,  at  which  time  we  entered  the  theological  seminary  to- 
gether; and  for  a  good  deal  of  the  time,  having  his  family 
home  outside,  he  studied  in  my  room  during  the  study  hours 
of  the  day.     In  all  his  Iowa  life  of  more  than  forty  years, 
I  have  known  him  intimately. 

Physically,  Brother  Hand  is  about  medium  in  size,  solid- 
ly built,  neither  swift  nor  slow  in  his  movements,  neither 
sluggish  or  sanguine  in  i.is  temperament,  rather  euick  in 
speech,  but  not  decidedly  so;  he  has  a  pleasant  face,  wears 
Burnside  whi alters ,  but  never  a  clerical  coat,  his  only 
distinctively  preacher  garb  being  a  white  neck-tie. 

Intellectually,  he  is  more  than  medium,     he  is  an  acute, 
though  not  at  all  profound,  thinker;  all  sorts  of  subjects 
interest  him;   he  grinds  all  the  grists  that  come  to  his 
mill;  he  is  a  great  reader  and  has  an  intelligent  opinion 
respecting  all  the  great  common  topics  of  the  day  and  of  the 
universe;  his  education  is  broad,  though  perhaps  net  deep; 
he  is  interested  in  metaphysics  and  philosophy,  but  more  in 
practical  truth  and  practical  affairs. 

Of  course,  his  preaching  is  of  the  plain  and  practical 
sort.    Bm  discards  all  rhetorical  ornamentation;  never  at- 
tempts flights  of  oratory;  never  indulges  in  fine  spun 
theorizing;  alway  has  a  plain  and  simple  message  of  Bible 
truth  and  practical  living. 
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The  natter  of  hlw  discourse  is  always  good  and  worthy 
of  attention,  "but  Ms  delivery  is  at  fault.     He  lacks  va- 
riety and  force.    He  falls  often  to  impress  his  hearers  with 
the  beauty  and  value  of  his  utterances  by  a  monotonous  and 
forceless  delivery.     Often  "/hen  he  is  giving  out  the  finest 
and  noblest  things  in  his  discourse ,  he  does  it  as  if  what 
he  is  saying  is  of  no  value  at  all. 

One  of  Brother  ..and 1  s  strong  points  is  his  sociability, 
la  is  one  of  the  best  neighbors.     Conversation  never  lags 
when  he  is  in  the  company.    He  enters  into  the  life  of 
others  with  a  genuine  and  evident  interest,  and  in  &is 
sympathi-o,  is  extremely  democratic. 

In  my   'Pilgrims  of  Iowa"  I  have  written  of  3rother 
Hand  as  follows:: 

"Ee  has  organized  new  churches,  built  up  old  ones,  anil 
brought  them  to  self-suoport ,    He  has  erected  houses  of 
worship,  built  parsonages;  aided  in  many  councils;  and 
strengthened  the  fellowship  of  associations.    By  his  cheer- 
ful spirit,  his  sanity  of  judgment,  and  irenic  clispostion, 
he  has  exerted  a  helpful  influence  everywhere." 

As  we  count  up  our  jewels,  one  of  them  we  name 
leroy  S.  Hand. 
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Seventh  sketch, 

William  Leavitt . 

hilliam  Leavitt,  son  of  Tilliam  and  Ruth  (Merrill) 
Leavitt,  vjas  born  in  Buxton,  Maine,  May  3,  1829.     He  attend- 
ed the  Biddeford  and  Saco  academies,  and  studied  theology  in 
the  Bangor  Seminary,  graduating  in  1862.    TThile  in  the  Semi- 
nary course,  in  1860,  he  spent  six  months  doing  pastoral 
work  at  Island  Pond,  Vermont. 

Prom  1862  to  1864,  he  was  pastor  at  Boothbay  Harbor, 
Maine,  where  he  W&i  ordained  January  27,  1864.     In  1865  and 
1866,  he  was  at  Presciue  Isle,  Maine.    His  next  field  was  in 
—inneapolis ,  Minnesota,  where,  in  1867,  he  organized  the  Park 
Avenue  Church,  and  served  as  pastor  up  to  April,  1870.  In 
April  of  1870,  he  came  to  Monticello,  Iowa,  and  was  there  in 
service  until  April  of  1877.    he  then  spent  a  year  at  Payette, 
and  then  moved  to  Nebraska,  to  complete  the  work  of  his  life 
in  that  state . 

Prom  November  of  1078  to  March  of  1886  he  was  stationed 
at  .ishland.    Prom  here,  in  January  of  1885,  i.e  reports: 

"7ith  us,  the  whole  family  attends  church.     The  babies 
are  always  represented.     One  Sunday  there  were  four,  and 
each  lifted  up  its  voice--not  in  concert  however--when  the 
wail  of  one  ceased,  another  took  it  up.     I  can  cheerfully 
stand  the  babies,  if  the  peonle  will  only  come  to  church. 

"Yesterday,  I  hitched  up  the  ponies,  and  taking  my  wife 
and  baby,  v;ent  into  the  country,  five  and  a  half  miles.  e 
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first  visited  a  young  couple  from  Ohio,  in  the  country  now 
about  six  years.    EJiey  joined  us  "bet\/een  three  and  four  years 
ago.    He  was  Presbyterian,  she  was  a  "U.  P."    I  baptized 
their  three  boys.     They  own  their  place,  and  are  living  snug- 
ly, so  far  as  house  is  concerned,  oy±  comfortably,     '.'hen  we 
left,  they  loaded  us  with  melons  for  the  boys  at  home.  ..'e 
next  called  upon  the  lady's  sister,  more  recently  from  Ohio, 
and  not  long  married.     She  is  a  United  Presbyterian,  her 
husband  not  connected  with  any  church,    i'hey  occasionally 
attend  v/ith  us.     In  answer  to  my  inquiry  as  to  her  inten- 
tions of  church  connection,  she  said  that  she  'did  not  feel 
very  much  at  home'.     Eo  me  the  strange  thing  would  be,  if 
such  a  one  should  feel  at  home  at  once  in  any  church;  that  is, 
feel  just  as  they  did  where  everything  and  everybody  were 
familiar.     I  do  not  know  why  people  should  expect  that  feel- 
ing.    It  takes  time  for  one  unaccoustomed  to  going  about  the 
world  to  get  the  nome  feeling.    One  has  to  become  accustomed 
to  the  house,  the  farm,  the  road,  the  town.,  and  I  tell  them 
the  quickest  way  to  gcrt  t::e  home  feeling  is  to  make  some 
place  home,    her  second  intimation  was  that  she  waited  for 
her  husband,    llany  wives  do  the  same  unwise  thing.     .7ithout  a 
Christian  home,  the  wife  is  more  likely  to  suffer  spiritual 
degeneration;  whereas ,  if  with  clearcut  and  firm  purpose, 
she  i;oes  forward,  he  would  be  more  likely  to  follow. 

"?rom  there  we  went  to  a  family  of  which  the  daughters 
drive  into  town  to  attend  school,  and  only  the  invalid  mother 
was  at  home.    Here  is  a  beautiful  Christian  woman,  sadly  af- 
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flioted,  but  she  bears  it  like  the  Christian  that  she  is. 
Her  hands  have  scarcely  the  semblance  of  human  hands,  and 
latterly  the  disease  has  attacked  her  lower  extremities. 
She  has  walled,  but  will  not  in  all  probability  ever  walk 
again,  and  her  pains  have  sometimes  been  excruciating.  She, 
more  than  any  other,  makes  me  think  of  a  lady  I  once  visited, 
av  ay  in  the  northeast  corner  of  l^aine ,  who  had  been  helpless 
for  twelve  years,    r.er  pastor  took  me  to  see  her,  to  show  me 
the  power  of  divine  grace.     Though  never  free  from  pain,  her 
face  shown  as  in  the  glow  of  Heaven's  own  light." 
.*gain  in  December  of  1865,  he  writes: 

"The  dead-heads  are  many;  the  spiritual  workers  are  few. 
Do  we  need  a  revival?    I  should  think  so!     Cur  condition 
humbles  mo;  but  I  am  hoping,  praying,  working  for  better 
things;  and  I  think  I  see  some  signs  of  an  awakening.  There 
is  ...ore  of  a  prayer  meeting  interest.    The  preaching  to  the 
conscience  seems  to  be  well  received  by  some;  and  I  am  not 
without  hope  that  the  church  will,  ere  long,  ask  and  receive 
the  great  blessing,    "e  are  in  receipt  of  a  box  of  clothing, 
bedding,  etc.,  from  the  good  ladies  of  Marietta,  Ohio.  Such 
gifts  cheer  us  wonderfully.    They  excite  gratitude  to  God, 
and  stimulate  devotion  to  the  work.     This  box  contained  a 
very  nice  and  pretty  rag  carpet,  whioh  will  take  the  place  of 
one  which  has  seen  constant  service  for  over  fourteen  years." 

Completing  his  pastorate  at  Ashland  in  March  of  1866,  he 
had  his  residence  there  for  a  season,  supplying  here  and 
there  as  he  had  opportunity,  and  then  retired  from  the  active 
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pastorate.  Prom  1878  to  1895,  lie  v;as  editor  of  the  Norfolk 
Journal . 

Itr,  Leavitt  married  late  in  life.    At  the  age  of  forty- 
two,  in  November  of  1871,  while  he  was  pastor  at  Uonticello , 
Iowa,  he  was  married  to  Emma  H.  Smith  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 
One  of  their  four  sons,  Frederick   .'. ,  is  now  (1914)  pastor 
of  the  Saratoga  church  in  Omaha. 

Under  date  of  July  20,  1914,  this  son  writes:  ".Father 
was  known  as  a  good  preacher  of  the  intellectual  rather 
than  the  evangelistic  type.     His  sermons  '..ere  so  carefully 
prepared  and  presarved  that  the  people  in  his  churches  v.:ere 
accustomed  to  ask  for  a  second  and  sometimes  a  third  repe- 
tition of  the  most  striking  ones. 

"As  a  man,  he  was  modest  and  gentle  in  his  disposition, 
"but  rugged  in  his  virtues.    She  real  desire  to  do  good,  and 
outstanding  friendliness,  made  his  pastorate  harmonious  and 
comparat ively  long.    His  children  remember  him  with  the 
deepest  love  and  veneration." 

Mr,  Leavitt  died  October  12,  1904,  aged  seventy-five 
years,  five  months  and  nine  days. 


Eighth  sketch, 
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William  T.  Woo&worth, 

For  the  following  sketch,  v;e  are  indebted  largely  to  one 
of  Dr.  TToodworth 1  s  son,  the  2ev.  Francis  Sr.  Wob&wOrth,  D.  I)., 
who  for  twenty-five  years  was  president  of  Tougaloo  Univer- 
sity, and  is  now  pastor  of  the  church  at.  Somersworth ,  17.  H. 

William  Talter  Too&worth  wad  born  at  Middletown  Upper 
Houses,  now  Cromwell,  Connecticut,  Cctober  16,  1815.  his 
father  was  Walter  '"ocdworth  of  Lebanon,  jonnecticut,  a  school 
teacher,  Who  died  in  Fayetteville ,  Torth  Carolina,  in  1822. 
His  mother  was  llary  Sage,  Cf  Cromwell,  who  lived  until  1864, 
the  most  of  her  later  life  in  New  Haven,    At  an  early  age, 
'Tilliam  was  apprenticed  to  a  watchmaker  in  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
and  would  very  probably  have  made  that  his  occupation  for 
life  had  his  attention  not  been  turned  toward  religion  and 
the  ministry  in  the  great  revival  of  1851. 

Fifty-three  years  later,  in  an  address  before  the  Connect i 
cut  J-eneral  Conference  in  the  church  with  which  he  united  as 
a  boy,  he  said:     "how  well  do  I  remember  the  summer  of  1851. 
That  Was  a  remarkable  year.    Ihe  country  has  seen  none  like 
it  since.     Dr.  Lyman  heecher  is  reported  by  LIr.  Finney  as 
having  said  to  him  years  afterwards ,   'That  was  the  greatest 
work  of  Jod,  and  the  greatest  revival  of  religion  which  the 
world  has  ever  seen  in  so  short  a  time.     Cne  hundred  thousand 
were  reported  as  having  connected  themselves  wit  h  c  wul-  c ."ie s  in 
one  year  as  the  fruits  cf  that  revival.'     I  with  the  hopeful- 
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ness  of  youth,  expected  that  the  ilillenium  of  v/hioh  I  had 
read  and  heard  much  in  my  boyhood,  was  close  at  hand." 

Wnen  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  began  to  fit  him- 
self for  college,  entered  Yale  in  1834,  and  graduated  in  1858. 
He  earned  his  own  way,  and  taught  to  support  himself  nearly 
one  half  of  the  four  collegiate  years.     In  1829,  he  v;as  in 
Yale  Divinity  School,  then  went  to  ^ndover,  finishing  in 
1841,  still  doing  much  teaching.     Among  the  places  at  which 
he  taught  -.-as  Testfield  Massachusetts  Academy,  -.  here  he  left 
a  very  deep  mark  on  his  pupils. 

Ee  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Hampshire  association  at 
Blandford,  Massachusetts ,  June  10,  1840.    His  first  pastorate 
was  in  the  second  Congregational  Church,  of  Berlin,  Connecti- 
cut, which  began  with  his  ordination,  July  6,  1842,  and 
continued  to  Lay  2,  185... 

In. the  first  year  of  this  pastorate,  October  26,  1842,  he 
"•as  married  to  Hiss  Lucy  Atwood,  daughter  of  Dr..   (II.  D. )  and 
Lydia  (^mes)  Atwood,  of  "estf ield ,  Lassachusetts .     She  died 
July  4,  1844,  the  day  after  the  birth  of  her  son,  :illiam 
Atwood  ^ood^.'orth ,  who  graduated  from  Yale  in  1865,  and  had 
been  a  prominent  lawyer  and  citizen  of  "hite  Plains ,  Few 
Jersey,  most  of  the  time  since. 

While  still  pastor  at  Berlin,  he  was  married,  October  9, 
1845,  to  Sarah  Upson  Goodrich,  daughter  of  Hev.  Charles  A. 
and  Sarah  (Upson) Goodrich ,  of  Berlin.     This  Mrs.  "oodworth 
became  the  mother  of  six  children,  one  of  them  I.Iary,  who  for 
a  time  was  a  student  in  Iowa  College,  and  married  Eugene  H. 
Taylor,  a  graduate  of  the  College,  and  now  an  architect  in 
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Cedar  Rapids,     another  one  of  the  children  was  ~'r.  Frank  '. 
"To c d?;o rt  h ,  ment  i oned  above  . 

This  Berlin  pastorate  was  fruitful  in  many  ".-ays,  and  left 
a  long  and  deep  impression  upon  the  church  and  community. 
I.lany  ,_ere  added  to  the  church  during  his  pastorate;  and  in 
two  and  a  cuarter  years  after  his  leaving,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four  united  with  the  church  under  the  ministry  of 
..;e;'.  Dii  Love,  in  part  the  i.arvest  from  the  ten  years  of 
faithful  seed  sowing.    His  pastorate  was  characterized  oy 
t ho rough  levotion  to  pulpit  and  parish,  and  fearless  main- 
tenance of  the  right.    There  was  much  temperance  agitation 
and  oecause  of  the  outspokenness  of  the  young  preacher,  the 
church  was  set  fire  one  night  and  he  threatened  with  violence 
if  he  said  any  more  on  the  subject.    The  next  Sabbath,  he 
preached  from  the  text,  "Have  no  fellowship  with  the  unfruit- 
ful works  of  darknnss/'  with  such  vigor  that  the  liquor  people 
were  wholly  crushed,  and  for  many  years  had  no  standing  what- 
ever.   Thirty  years  after,  the  son  testifies,  that  he  Heard 
that  sermon  and  its  effects  still  referred  to  in  the  parish. 

After  leaving  Berlin,  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
in  77aterbury,  Connecticut,  where  he  was  installed  September 
££,  185^,  in  which  relation  he  continued  until  Kay  2,  1858, 
leaving  because  of  the  breakup  of  his  family,  caused  by  the 
death  of  his  wife  in  March  of  that  year.     It  was  a  successful 
pastorate,  marked  by  warm  appreciation  on  the   rart  of  pastor 
and  people.     It  is,  perhaps,  of  interest  to  recall  that  a- 
mong  his  closest  friends  were  Deacons  Garter  and  Benedict, 
who  so  greatly  helped  Iowa  College  in  hours  of  need.  From 
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Mr.  Garter  came  the  first  large  contribution  to  Iowa  College. 
It  was  counted  large,  and  so  recorded  in  history,  though  it 
was  only  §5080. 

Now  comes  a  series  of  short  pastorates;  at  l.Iansfield, 
Ohio,  1858-60;  Olivet  Church,  Sprinfield,  Llass.,  1860-2; 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts ,  1852-4;  Painsville ,  Chio,  1864-6; 
About  the  time  of  his  leaving  Painsville ,  he  v/as  married, 
April  11,  1866,  to  Miss  Lydia  Sessions,  who  was  the  first 
principal  of  the  lake  Erie  Seminary,  located  at  Painsville. 
She  became  the  mother  of  four  sons,  one  of  '7hom  died  in  in- 
fancy; the  three  others  are  Amherst  graduates,  one  of  them 
a  professor  in  Columbia  University ,  and  another  for  a  number 
of  years  principal  of  Grand  View  Academy,  Tennessee,  now  a 
pastor  in  Connecticut. 

His  next  pastorate,  from  May  16,  1866  to  liay  5,  1870,  was 
at  Belchertown,  Massachusetts',  and  then  he  came  to  Grinnell. 
He  began  his  work  in  Grinnell  May  20,  1870;  and  installed 
March  1,  1871,  and  dismissed  November  27,  1875.     Of  this 
pastorate,  Dr.  Vittum,  in  Ms  history  of  the  church,  says: 

"He  was  modest,  gentle ,  studious,  scholarly,  and  culti- 
vated.   I'.Ianv  of  his  sermons  were  said  by  those  who  remember 
them  to  have  been  works  of  art.    Eis  pastorate  brought  a 
distinct  literary  flavor  into  the  church  life,  which  v/as 
invaluable  in  that  state  to  its  development .    More  than 
that,  all  departments  of  church  work  prospered  under  his 
wise  and  loving  leadership.    A  collection  of  his  sermons, 
entitled,   'The  Lord's  Prayer,  and  other  Sermons',  v/as  pub- 
lished after  his  death." 
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Dr.  Erank  Woodworth  comments  on  his  father's  pastorate 
at  G-rinnell  as  follows? 

"I.Ir.  Toodv/orth  found  his  Grinnel  pastorate  rather  taking, 
some  conditions  making  the  field  especially  hard  for  a  man 
of  his  independence  and  strength  of  convictions;  also  a  new 
church  "building  was  to  be  erected,  and  he  thought  a  younger 
man  might  more  fittingly  hear  the  burden.    He  was  then  sixty- 
two  years  of  age,  so  he  left  the  large  church,  and  v ent  back 
to  the  Hew  England  country  parish."    The  impression  he  had 
made  there  in  early  years  was  deep  and  long  and  lasting,  and 
that  place  was  very  dear  to  '.Am.     It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  the  clerk  of  the  church,  who  in  1842  signed  the  first 
call  to  3erlin,  signed  also  the  second,  in  1875.     He  T~;as  in- 
stalled at  Berlin,  January  6,  1876,  and  continued  in  con- 
stantly active  service  and  ever  widening  influence  in  the 
oentral  region  of  Connecticut,  and  indeed  in  all  the  state, 
increasingly  knov;n  and  beloved  as  'Father  Woodworth'  until  a 
runaway  accident  ended  his  life,  June  14,  1890,  at  which  time 
he  was  seventy-eight  years,  seven  months  and  twenty  eight 
days  old.     Up  to  the  last,  he  was  unceasingly  active  in  his 
preaching  and  parish  work,  and  in  the  wider  parish  which  the 
years  brought  to  him.    Hhen  thrown  from  his  carriage,  he 
was  returning  from  a  conference  in  a  neighboring  city,  where 
he  had  preached  with  his  usual  vigor,  optimism,  and  uns7/er- 
ving  faith,  from  the  words,   'And  greater  works  than  these 
shell  ye  do'.    He  lingered  unconscious  for  two  days.     It  was 
rather  characteristic  that  his  wind  seemed  to  be  on  his  pray- 
er meeting  services,  and  that  his  last  words  were,   'It  is 
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time  to  close  the  meeting.'" 

Certain  characteristics  of  Dr.  '.Toodworth  may  "be  noted. 
He  was  always  a  student,  his  study  centering  about  the  Bible . 
All  his  life,  he  kept  in  touch  with  the  "best  Biblical  study. 
Every  morning,  he  read  his  Hebrev/  and  his  Greek.     It  has  been 
said  that  he  could  repeat  large  portions  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment.   His  Hebrew  Psalm  Book  was  studied  almost  to  pieces. 
He  kept  abreast  with  modern  critical  scholarship,  though  its 
conclusions  lie  could  not  always  accept.     But  his  dissent  was 
based  on  accurate  scholarship,  not  pre possessions .  heviewing 
one  of  Bobinson  Smith's  books  for  the  Bartford  South  Associa- 
tion, while  dissenting  from  many  of  its  conclusions,  he  did 
so  after  exhaustive  study  of  every  reference  and  added, 
'nevertheless,  it  is  a  great  book.'     Be  was  very  modest  as 

to  his  own  scholarship  far  too  much  so,  ..is  ministerial 

associates  of  later  years  felt.    Be  loved  historical  and 
biographical  study,  and  in  literature  his  familiar  range 
was  wide,  though  singularly  he  made  very  little  use  of  the 
latter  in  .Bis  sermonizing.    French  he  took  up  after  he  was 
fifty,  that  he  might  gain  new  light  on  the  Bible;  the  origi- 
nal tongues,  Luther's  Bible,  and  all  the  Bnglish  versions 
had  long  been  his  familiar.    Be  was  emphatically  a  preacher. 
His  strength  was  given  to  his  pulpit.    All  that  he  learned 
from  books  and  men  and  long  experience  went  into  his  sermon 
work.    And  his  sermons  were  clear,  strong,  logical,  lit  with 
much  emotion,  and  ".  arm  with  spiritual,  persuasive  fervor. 
They  were  always  strong  meat,  and  were  appreciated  by  strong 
men.    H.  G.  Little,  of  Grinnell  said  that  having  heard  many 
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good  preachers,  he  thought  that  Mr.  Toodworth's  average  of 
preaching  was  the  highest  he  :iad  known.    President  Hagoun,  in 
an  article  in  The  Religious  -leralk,  after  his  death,  said: 
"Then  he  left  us  for  his  last  charge  ,  one  tilio  7/as  not  of 
those  who  appreciated  him  most  observed  to  rne ,   'lie  has  never 
given  us  a  single  poor  sermon.'"    When,  as  was  often  the  case, 
::e  spoke  in  the  schoolhouse ,  or  at  cottage  meetings,  or  else- 
where, he  used  simply  a  brief,  and  most  effectively.    He  had 
alv:ays  felt  that  when  he  v:ent  into  the  pulpit,  he  v:anted 
the  more  carefully  finished  manuscript.    But  on  the  Sabbath 
when  he  v/as  seventy-five  years  old,  he  went  into  the  pulpit 
purposely  without  it,  nor  did  he  take  it  again,  and  he  gain- 
ed in  power  constantly,    he  would  gladly  have  preached 
three  uimes  each  Sabbath. 

In  his  earlier  ministry,  he  was  very  austere  in  his  view 
of  life,  and  thought  all  games,  even  checkers,  a  sinful  waste 
of  time.    3ut  he  mellowed  in  later  years,  and  would  even  at- 
tempt croquet.     So,  in  -is  t..eology.    Firmly  grounded  in  the 
Hew  Hngland  theology  of  his  day,  with  its  governmental  theory 
of  atonement,  he  yet  had  large  sympathy  T7ith  Dr.  Bushnell's 
moral  influence  ideas.    Years  before  "une  expression,  "pro- 
gressive orthodoxy"  had  come  into  prominence,  in  writing 
of  himself ,  for  -is  Yale  class  record,,  he  put  himself  down 
as  "progressively  orthodox,"  and  so  he  always  was. 

He  was  essentially  an  optimist,  with  an  optimism  based 
on  his.  belief  in  >od  and  the  outworking  of  His  plans  for  the 
world,    ""hen  he  went  back  to  New  England,  he  was,  until  he 
became  known  looked  upon  as  an  "old  timer,"  judging  him  by 
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his  age,  and  one  program  committee  of  the  State  Conference, 
rather  ultra  conservative,  put  him  on  for  an  address  of  r.  "The 
Diminishing  distinction  between  the  Church  and  the  ;.rorld." 
Ee  wrote  them  that  he  v;ould  speak  on  the  alleged  diminishing 
distinction,  and  his  paper  was  not  at  all  the  Jeremiad  they 
had  expected.    He  was  constructive,  irenic,  caring  little  for 
theological  discussion,  willing  that  a  nan  should  "be  allowed 
liberty.     Liberal  and  conservative,  both,  y/ere  needed,  and 
each  should  recognise  the  God-given  right  of  the  other  to 
think:.     If  the  writer's  memory  is  not  at  fault,  un  Iowa  pastor 
of  large  ability  and  influence  in  lollov/ing  years  would  not 
have  been  installed  and  a  most  successful  pastorate,  active 
and  emeritus,  of  ...ore  than  forty  years,  would  not  have  been 
begun  had  Mr.  "oodworth  not  stood  emphatically  for  liberty 
of  belief,  antagonizing  in  so  doing  his  ...ost  influential 
parishioner.     It  was  charact'erist ic  of  him  that  preaching 
the  "Concio  ad  Clerum"  before  the  Connecticut  otate  .associa- 
tion of  ministers  st  that  time  when  theological  controversy 
was  rife,  and  an  occasion  usually  taken  for  setting  forth  of 
controversial  opinions,  he  should  have  given  a  strong  and 
tender  discourse  on  rtLove  Seeketh  not  her  Own." 

Brought  to  the  religious  life  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
great  revivals  of  1851,  all  his  ministry  './as  tinged  with  the 
revival  spirit,  and  many  of  his  pastorates  were  marked  by 
revivals  and  very  considerable  additions  to  the  churches. 

Por  his  midweek  services,  he  always  made  most  careful 
preparation,  and  in  all  his  churches,  one  most  effective 
agency  of  helpfulness  was  the  Sunday  School  teacher's 
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making  it  not  _  meeting  for  discussion  of  methods,  "but  for 
intellectual  and  spiritual  stimulus  and  inspiration,  and  a 
meeting  of  earnest  prayer.    He  was  a  man  of  prayer,  intensely 
earnest  in  his  private  and  public  prayers,  and  in  l^is  family 
devotions . 

r.e  always  made  much  of  the  fellowship  of  the  churches, 
and  in  his  last  pastorate  was  especially  efficient  in  the 
development  and  on-carrying  of  a  series  of  fellowship  meet- 
ings, that  -ere  of  large  value  to  the  life  of  the  churches 
of  Central  Connecticut. 

His  sympathies  ..ere  not  confined  to  his  own  denomina- 
tional "brethren  in  the  ministry.     H§  initiated  the  hew 
Brit i an  minister's  l.Ieetinb,  tailing  in  all  who  would  come, 
and  which  continues  until  now.    Possibly  nothing  can  better 
set  forth  this  aspect  of  his  work  and  the  esteem  in  whioh 
he  was  held  than  the  resolutions  adopted  by  that  meeting 
just  after  his  deat^.     xhey  were  written  by  the  leading 
Baptist  minister  of  hew  3ritain.    The  resolutions  are  as 
follows : 

"Shere  is  no  duty  more  tender  and  Christian  than  to 
cherish  the  memory  and  worth  of  departed  saints.     Cur  hearts 
impel  us  to  gather  up  the  virtues  of  those  we  love,  as 
ashes  in  a  sacred  urn.    But  our  tenderness  grows  sad  as  the 
few  brief  words  seem  so  cold  and  poor,  compared  with  what  our 
hearts  tell  us  is  their  due.      'ith  such  feelings,  our  fingers 
linger  as  we  slowly  trace,  in  the  list  of  the  dead,  yet 
living,  the  beloved  name  of  he v.  7.  W.  ^ocdworth,  D.h. ,  who 
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of  his  age.    Dr.  Tfoodworth.  was  the  originator  of  this  con- 
ference of  the  ministers  of  Few  Britain  and  vicinity,  and 
herein  is  a  revelation  of  his  character.     Intensely  devoted 
to  his  denomination,  and  having  ample  facilities  for  the 
gratification  of  his  scholarly  and  social  Dualities  in  the 
various  conferences  and  societies  of  his  own  denomination, 
yet  his  large-heartedness  ,  and  "broad  generosity  moved  out  to 
gather  all  of  every  view  together,  to  discuss  matters  of 
general  import  to  the  Church  of  Christ.     Of  this  conference, 
Dr.  ".Toodworth  ..as  been,  except  for  a  "brief  interval,  its 
president,  and  his  administration  of  the  office  has  been 
marked  "by  promptness  and  unvarying  courtesy.    To  the  meetings 
which  he  seldom  missed,  he  brought  broad  reading,  scholarly 
attainments,  and  a  heart  full  of  love  for  God.     Careful  in 
utterance,  thorough  in  preparation,  loyal  to  truth,  and 
withal,  deeply  spiritual,  he  attached  us  all  to  him,  as  a 
frank,  genial,  Christian  gentleman,  while  at  the  same  time, 
he  was  the  vise  and  thoughtful  servant  of  G-od. 

"77e  place  in  our  records  this  minute  of  our  apprecia- 
tion of  his  work,  leaving  the  work  he  has  done  to  be  the 
monument  of  his  service;  the  affection  of  those  who  loved 
him,  to  be  the  holiest  shrine  of  his  memory,  and  the  I.Ias- 
ter's  approval,  the  only  worthy  tribute  to  his  faithfulness, 
devotion,  and  high  character." 

'  he  was  very  sympathetic  to  younger  brethren  in  the  mini- 
stry, aiding  them  as  he  could.     One  minister,  then  young 
and  in  his  first  parish,  relates  that  on  the  Sabbath  morning 
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the  parsonage  just  "before  service  time  and  said,  "I  am 
to  preach  for  you.  to-day,  and  you  stay  hone  -  'ith  your  v:ife," 
a  kindly  service  which  the  ninister  and  his  wife  recall 
most  gratefully. 

Very  practical  in  his  preaching,  his  thinking,  his 
general- attitude ,  he  had- in  him  also  something  of  the  mis- 
chief, and  much,  of  what  is  called  'God  consciousness 1 
though  his  clear  thinking  and  Biblical  knowledge  would 
never  have  allowed  him  to  be  a  monist.    Ee  did  not  often 
mention,  but  sometimes  referred  to  an  experience  on  a  rail- 
road train  when  all  things  mundane  seemed  to  pass  away,  and 
he  had  glimpses  of  a  glory  ineffable  and  overpowering  in 
its  effect.    He  had  great  delight  in  old  Samuel  HotherfortL 
and  Robert  LIurray  McCheyne.    Ee  believed  in  the  attaining 
of  higher  levels  of  Christian  life,  in  progressive  sancti- 
fication,  but  the  higher  life  theories  of  many  perfection- 
ists did  not  satisfy  him. 

perhaps  there  is  no  more  fitting  close  to  this  sketch 
than  some  words  of  Dr.  ^oodworth' s  from  "a  Ministry  of 
Forty  Years,"  a  discourse  preached  by  him  at  Berlin,  July 
9,  1882: 

"l!y  course  in  life  has  not  been  in  all  respects  one 
that  I  should  have  chosen  for  myself,  but  God  has  chosen 
for  me,  and  I  now  see  that  He  has  been  leading  me  all  the 
way  in    wisdom  and  love;  and  I  am  satisfied  and  more  than 
satisfied.     I  thank  God  for  all  things.     I  thank  Him  for 
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putting  rue  into  the  ministry.    To  me  all  other  employments 
seem  far  inferior  to  this.     If  it  were  possible  to  put  me 
back  with  my  experience  to  the  beginning  of  life,  and  it 
waa  given  me  to  chose  between  all  the  occupations  in  which 
men  engage,  I  should,  without  a  ./.orient's  hesitation,  chose 
this  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  ask  Sod  to  guide  me  in 
it  as  he  would. 

"God  early  began  a  process  of  discipline  with  me,  some- 
times very  painful.     One  after  another  of  those  I  loved 
was  taken  away  from  me,  and  for  long  years  it  seemed  as 
though  the  shadow  of  death  lay  always  dark  and  heavy  on  my 
heart,  and  sometimes  sore  disappointments  have  befallen  me. 
God  has  thus  taught  me  lessons  that  I  could  not  have  learned 
by  study.    He  ..as  taught  me  thus  to  sympathize  with  the 
afflicted  and  to  comfort  them  with  the  comfort  wherewith 
I  myself  was  comforted  of  God.     I  hope  he  lias  thus  also 
taught  me  more  than  this.     I  hope  he  has  thus  wrought  into 
my  being  some  elements  of  character  that  I  needed,  and  which 
I  could  not  otherwise  have  gained. 

"As  for  the  church  of  God  on  earth,  there  seems  to  be 
in  the  triumphs  of  the  past  forty  years  the  promise  of 
greater  triumphs'  in  the  future.    The  spirit  of  God  is  mov- 
ing his  churches  onward  to  the  conflict,  which  may  prove 
to  be  the  last  great  conflict  before  the  glorious  visions 
of  prophecy  shall  become  the  realities  of  the  world's  ex- 
perience.    ITor  it  is  the  Spirit  of  iod  is  it  not  that 

inspires  and  directs  these  great  movements  of  his  church, 
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and  sends  out  his  messengers  to  toils  and  self  denials  and 
successes,  too,  unsurpassed  by  those  of  the  first  apostles 

of  the  lord.     It  is  he,  too,  is  it  not  that  is  moving 

over  the  mass  of  mind  and  making  men  everywhere  to  better 
thoughts  and  a  better  life.     I  v.'ish  myself  to  cooperate 
with  the  Spirit  in  this  work  of  love.     I  wish  my  children 
to  cooperate  with  him  in  this  same  work,  when  I  am  uone . " 
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!:Tinth  sketch, 

David  ft,  Lewis. 

David  Richard  lewis ,  son  of  Richard  and  Mary  Lewis, 
was  "born  in  ^ales,  June  26,  1825.    his  parents  were  devotedly 
pious,  and  gave  their  son  a  careful  religious  training,  from 
early  childhood.    At  the  age  of  twelve ,  he  was  received  as 
a  member  of  the  church. 

He  came  to  America  in  1846,  and  settled  in  I.linersville , 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  joined  the  Congregational  chu.rch, 
and,  without  very  much  special  preparation,  began  to  preach 
the  gospel,    he  was  ordained  at  Sharon,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1854.     In  1854,  he  came  to  Braceville ,  Illinois,  wiiere  he 
organized  a  church.     In  1870,  he  had  a  call  from  Sivin  c.nd 
Beacon  churches,  in  Iowa,  where  he  preached  for  a  number  of 
years;  and  he  continued  to  reside  in  the  region,  though 
preaching  only  occasionally,    he  died  at  Excelsior,  near 
I.Iuchakinock,  January  5,  1892.     If  I  mistake  not,  hr.  Lev/is 
was  miner,  as  well  as  a  preacher. 
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Tenth  sketch, 

William  P.  Bennett. 

"Tilliara  farmenter  Bennett,  the  fourth  child  of  Josiah 
hential  and  Lucinda  Hall  (Nutting)  Bennett,  was  from  in 
G-roton,  Massachusetts,  November  6,  1856.     his  mother  was  the 
oldest  sister  of  Rev.  John  K.  Cutting,  who  was  only  four 
years  older  than  Kr,  Bemiett ,  and  they  v;ere  boyhood  com- 
panions,   his  father  v;as  an  energetic  man  of  affairs,  always 
carrying  on  several  enterprises  simultaneously,  but  an  un- 
fortunate signing  of  accommodation  notes  for  a  friend  who 
sliced  out  from  under  them,  left  t:.e  Bennett  home  one  of 
very  close  living  during  the  boyhood  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.     On  account  of  this,  he  bought  the  last  two  years 
of  his  minority,  paying  nis  father  the  sum  of  $300  therefore. 
During  this  time,  he  worked  for  his  board,  and  did  janitor 
work  that  he  might  attend  the  Grot on  academy.     By  his  sum- 
mer work  and  two  terms  of  winter  teaching,  he  paid  his  fat- 
her for  his  time,    .-.fter  finishing  Grot  on  Academy,  he  en- 
tered Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  and  prepared  himself  for  the 
Sophomore  year  in  Williams  College.     :.e  earned  his  way 
through  college,  staying  out  one  term  of  the  three  for 
each  year  to  teach  country  school,  and  graduated  an  honor 
man  in  the  famous  class  of  1862. 

-ifter  graduating  from  college,  he  engaged  in  teaching 
in  the  public  schools  of  ITew  England,  first  at  Abington, 
and  then  at  llillsbury,  Massachusetts . 
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^ugust  8,  1864,  2x9  was  married  to  Irene  Blodgett ,  of 
Randolph,  Vermont,     She  was  an  able  assistant  to  him  in  all 
his  work  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Eti  came  '.Test  in  1855.    Of  the  trip,  at  least  the  closing 
part  of  it,  Llrs.  Bennett  -"rites  to  a  sister  in  /ermont  as 
follows : 

"I  have  not  been  so  blue  at  any  time  as  I  was  the  night 
•je  got  here.     7e  started  from  Dubuque  at  ten  o'clock  A'.  II., 
and  rode  in  crowded  care  where  I  had  to  carry  a  baby  (three 
months  old)  in  my  arras  till  6  P,  M»,  and  then  came  on,  (evi- 
dently from    averly)  in  a  two-horse  lumber  wagon,  in  a  seat 
without  a  back,  eighteen  miles,  over  a  "  orse  road  than  you 
ever  saw.    '"e  reached  here  about  tv/o  in  the  morning.     Ch,  I 
expected  to  be  sick,  and  Baby  would  die;  but  I  was  not  sick, 
nor  did  Baby  die." 

The  uncle,  Rev.  J.  K.  'Tutting,  tells  the  story  of  Mr, 
Bennett's  introduction  to  Iowa  as  follows : 

"The  school  (Bradford  Academy)  actually  began  with  my 
bringing  my  nephew  with  me  from  Hew  England  as  I  returned 
from  the  rational  Oouncil,  for  the*  express  purpose  of  start- 
ing an  academy  at  Bradford.     He  and  I  canvassed  for  students, 
and  secured  forty  pledges.     On  opening  the  school,  exactly 
six  of  these  students  made  their  appearance ,  assuring  the 
teacher  of  just  thirty  six  dollars  for  his  support  for  the 
first  term.     i'he  number,  however,  increased  somewhat,  so 
that  before  the  term  closed,  the  most  of  the  forty  pledges 
had  been  redeemed,  besides,  several  others  had  come  in." 
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Mr,  Bennett  was  a  thorough  and  popular  teacher,  and  had 
his  heart  in  the  work,    he  delighted  to  meet  a  "boy  or  girl 
from  the  country  more  than  half  way.    Many  times,  rather  than 
suffer  a  pupil  to  leave  school  for  lack  of  means,  he  forgave 
wholly,  or  in  part,  the  tuition  which  was  his  own  meagre 
support,    his  desire  that  every  pupil  should  not  only  gain  a 
good  mental  equipment,  but  also  a  happy  christian  experience 
was  always  in  evidence.     -e  himself  took  on  a  new  and  attrac- 
tive phase  of  personal  religion  in  the  winsome  effort." 

Hiss  Olara  Eastman ,  an  interested  eye-witness  of  the 
whole  history  of  the  Bradford  Academy,  and  a  daughter  of  one 
of  Mr,  Bennett's  most  ardent  friends  and  helpers  in  his  school 
WDrk,  brings  in  this  testimony: 

"Coming  to  Bradford  just  at  the  time  Mr.  Bennett  did, 
and  making  it  possible  for  the  young  people  to  obtain  the 
education  he  was  jo  well  fitted  to  impart,  was  a  benefit  to 
the  community  that  can  never  be  estimated." 

"As  I  think  of  those  wno  were  students  there  under  Sir. 
Bennett  and  Llr.  Grawe ,  I  recall  sis  who  entered  the  ministry, 
many  who  were  successful  teachers  and  professional  men,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  everyday  sort  of  people  like  myself  -hose 
lives  have  been  the  richer  for  the  influence  of  the  Old 
Academy  days . " 

"And  I  must  not  omit  to  speak  of  the  influence  of  i.Irs. 
Bennett,  and  the  assistance  she  gave  her  husband  in  his  work. 
As  a  teacher  of  French  and  drawing,  she  was  loved  by  all  her 
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pupils,  and  when  her  home  duties  would  not  permit  her  to  go 
to  the  school,  she  received  the  classes  into  her  home.  Her 
"beautiful  character  left  its  impress  upon  all  who  knew  her, 
and  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  she  was  a  help-meet  to  her 
husband  in  his  work." 

Mr,  Bennett  began  his  work  at  Bradford  in  the  fall  of 
1865;  he  finished  out  the  school  year  ending  in  the  summer 
of  1870.    For  some  time,  he  had  seen  that  he  was  engaged  in 
an  impossible  task,  and  that  the  Academy  v/as  doomed  to  die. 
Mr.  Hutting  advised  him,  and  hi  a  own  heart  prompted  him,  to 
enter  the  ministry,    his  son,  Professor  John  Bennett  of 
"Doane  College,  says: 

"During  his  college  course  my  father  had  strong  inclina- 
tions to  go  into  the  gospel  ministry.    His  was  a  decidedly 
religious  temperament.    His  piety  was  of  the  sane,  natural 
type.    His  journals  are  absolutely  free  from  any  of  the 
pietiestic  tone  so  common  in  his  time.     One  reason  for  not 
becoming  a  minister  at  once  was  that ,  from  his  experience  dur- 
ing his  college  course  ,  lie  became  convinced  that  he  could  ne- 
ver write  or  prepare  his  sermons.    He  said  he  found  composi- 
tion very  difficult,    "his  seems  almost  unbelievable  to  his 
children,  for  as  we  knew  him  he  wrote  very  rapidly,  and  al- 
most never  changed  a  single  v/ork  in  his  sentences  once  written. 

"After  remaining  five  years  at  the  head  of  Bradford  Aca- 
demy, a  part  of  which  time  he  was  county  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  he  resigned  on  account  of  his  health, 
going  to  Llason  City  to  preach."    He  began  his  work  at  Llason 
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City,  July  1,  1870,  and  wai  ordained  December  8th,  of  that 
year.     I  v;as  present  at  the  ordination,  and  took  part  in  the 
services.     he  began  as  a  Home  Missionary,  receiving  the  first 
year  aid  to  the  amount  of   JS50,  but  within  thai;  year  he 
brought  the  church  to  self-support.    i,t  the  end  of  four  years, 
Ur.  Bennett  resigned  at  Llason  Oity  to  take  theological  studies 
in  -indover  Seminary. 
The  son  writes: 

"In  1874,  he  moved  his  grooving  family  to  .-mdover  where 
he  was  a  Resident  licentiate  student  for  a  year.    He  was 
pastor  of  the  churches  at  Lyndon  and  lyndonville ,  Vermont, 
in  1875-80." 

In  1880,  he  came  "est  again,  to  spend  out  here  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.     Pour  years--I.Iay  16,  1880-October  7, 
1884--he  was  at  Ames.     Of  this  pastorate,  hrs.  Lydia  Tilden, 
in  her  history  of  the  church  ,  says: 

"He  was  a  graduate  of  hLlliams  and  Andover.     he  was  great- 
ly interested  in  youth  and  education,  serving  for  some  time 
as  a  member  of  the  school  board  at  Ames-    He  believed  in  in- 
stallation as  the  Congregational  way,  and  although  some  were 
hesitant  regarding  its  desirability  in  this     'peculiar  com- 
munity,' his  wish  prevailed,  and  the  installation  services 
were  lield  hay  17,  1882.     In  1883,  the  seating  capacity  of 
the  church  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  an  alcove  for  the 
choir;  an  entrance  hall  was  added,  and  the  lower  was  carried 
up  and  finished  with  a  graceful  spire .     In  1883,  also,  Llr. 
Bennett  organized  a  church  at  Gilbert  station,  and  under  his 
guidance  a  commodious  church  building  was  erected,  and  from 
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that  time  for  more  than  sixteen  years,  the  Gilbert  church 
Tree  yoked  v;ith  Ames,  the  Ames  pastors  preaching  there  regu- 
larly each  Sabbath  afternoon." 

During  this  pastorate,  in  1882,  the  State  assumed  self- 
support  in  Home  Missionary  work,  and  the  Iowa  Congregational 
Home  Missionary  Society  was  launched.    Mr.  Bennett  was  one 
of  the  foremost  promoters  of  this  enterprise,  and  was  one 
of  the  members  of  the  first  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Society. 

..r.  Bennett  was  dismissed  from  Ames,  October,  7,  1884. 
.  e  was  taken  from  Iowa  by  an  insistant  call  from  Crete,  ITeb., 
the  seat  of  Doane  College,    A  strong  effort  was  made  to  re- 
tain him  in  Ames.    The  vote  of  the  dismissing  council  was  a 
tie,  and  the  moderator  was  called  upon  to  give  the  'casting 
vote1.     This  he  did  in  favor  of  Crete,  saying  that  itwould 
be  easier  to  get  a  minister  for  A:nes,  than  one  especially 
fitted,  as  Mr.  Bennett  was,  for  a  college  parish. 

..-e  was  installed  at  Crete,  May  28,  1885,  and  there,  in 
the  midst  of  a.  career  of  great  usefulness  and  honor,  he  was 
cut  down  suddenly  by  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  Inarch  $  ,  18S6, 
aged  fifty-nine  years,  four  montiis,  and  three  days. 

Mr.  Bennett  was  one  of  my  special  friends.     He  was  li- 
censed to  preach  at  a  meeting  of  the  I.Iitchell  Association 
held  in  my  church  at  Osage.     I  am  pretty  certain  that  I 
preached  the  sermon  at  his  ordination,     "e  visited  back  and 
forth  a  good  deal.     "7e  were  together  several  summer  vacations 
at  Clear  Lake.    He  was  one  of  my  advisers  and  supporters  in 
the  early  years  of  the  I.  C.  E«  II.  S.    He  was  in  every  way  a 
most  delightful  man.    „e  was  handsome  in  person,  almost  ideal 
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in  physical  proportions,  in  the  intelligence  and  spiritual- 
ity of  his  face,  in  his  mental  vigor,  in  his  social  adaptabi- 
lities, in  his  reverence  and  love  for  the  good,  the  true,  and 
the  "beautiful,     he  was  a  fine  scholar,  a  forceful  and  inter- 
esting preacher,  a  tactful,  winsome,  and  inspiring  pastor. 
It  was  almost  a  pity  that  he  was  shunted  from  teaching  to 
any  other  profession,  even  that  of  the  ministry. 

But  he  was  a  teacher  in  the  ministry.     ES  was  preemin- 
ently a  didactic  preacher,  and  an  educator  to  the  end  of 
his  days.     He  was  always  starting  boys  and  girls  out  on  an 
educational  career.     In  his  pastorates  at  Mason  City  and 
Amos,  he  always  had  a  group  of  young  people  fitting  for 
college  under  his  instruction. 

Of  course,  his  own  boys  and  girls  took  to  books  as 
ducks  to  water i  and  developed  into  a  generation  of  teachers; 
and  the  whole  family  was  an  educational  contagion  in  the  com- 
munity.   AGain  and  again,  I  have  been  with  the  household  in 
their  family  worship,     hhe  father  would  read  from  the  Greek 
testament,  a  son  from  the   .erman,  and  the  younger  children 
from  different  English  versions.    This  daily  exercise  was  in 
itself  a  liberal  education  to  the  members  of  the  household. 
Take  him  all  in  all,  Congregational  Iowa  has  scarcely  had  a 
more  nearly  perfect  man  in  her  ministry  than  this  man,  Willi- 
am farmenter  Bennett. 

Prof.  John  Bennett,  from  whom  we  have  already  quoted, 
speaking  of  some  of  the  characteristics  of  his  father,  wrote: 

"Partly  by  inheritance,  and  in  part  as  a  result  of  the 
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difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting:  his  education,  father  was 
a  man  of  positive  convictions,  and  of  patient,  indomitable 
perseverance,    he  believed  in  God  and  in  men,  and  his  appeal 
was  always  to  that  manliness  in  men,  that  is  indeed  godliness, 

"As  a  theologian,  he  '..as  conservative  and  orthodox,  and 
at  the  same  time,  tenderly  considerate  of  the  contrary  opin- 
ions and  doubts  of  others,  provided  they  were  sincere.  Hla 
sermons  were  logical,  clear,  abounding  in  simple  Anglo-Saxon, 
vigorous,  and  often  of  real  literary  beauty. !T 

"It  was  probably  as  a  psstor  that  he  did  his  ...ost  ef- 
fective work.    Kindly,  sympathetic,  clear-headed  and  pure  of 
heart,  his  visits  and  prayers  in  the  homes  of  sorrow  or 
trial,  and  also  of  the  busy  humdrum  of  ordinary  life,  were 
sources  of  comfort  and  inspiration,     i'his  part  of  his  service 
drew  heavily  on  his  vital  forces,  and  he  used  to  come  home 
at  night  completely  'fagged  out,'  as  he  would  express  it. 

"He  was  always  a  citizen  of  tais  city,  county,  and  state. 
'Vide  was  his  outlook  and  sympathy.    He  took  a  prominent  part 
in  all  the  moral  reforms,  and  in  the  organizations  growing 
out  of  the  church  for  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of 
right eousnes. s ,  and  ae  was  in  constant  demand  for  papers  oil 
all  sorts  of  programs,     while  at  ^mes,  he  published  in  "The 
Ames  Intelligencer"  a  series  of  thirteen  articles  on  "The 
Prohibition  Amendment .  1  -  On  coming  to  Crete,  he  published  a 
series  of  seventy-six  articles,  ohowing  the  relation  of  li- 
quor and  the  saloon  to  tao  family,  the  church,  labor,  business, 
crime,  taxes,  politics,  etc.     Later  he  discussed  the  money 
Questions  in  a  series  of  "uwirty-one  articles  the  last  of 
which  appeared  a  few  v.eeks  before  his  death  under  the  title, 
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"The  Minister  i.nd  questions  of  finance." 

"Prom  1885  to  ..is  death,  he  attended  all  but  one  of 
the  Saline  count,;  (Nebraska)  Sunday  School  -associations,  and 
during  the  entire  time,  wag  present  at  every  meeting-  of  the 
Council  Board  of  t&is  association." 

"The  records  of  "The  Blue  Valley  association  of  Congre- 
gational churches''  shov/  that  he  was  present  at  twenty  of  the 
twenty- two  meetings  held  during  his  connection  with  the 
association,  and  that  he  presented  a  carefully  prepared  pa- 
per at  each  of  these  twenty  meetings,     he  also  presented 
papers  at  six  of  the  eleven  meetings  of  the  State  Association. 

"Ee  was  a  thorough  believer  in  'The  Polity  of  Congrega- 
tionalism. '     The  settled  pastorate  and  installation,  were 
ideal  lith  him,  and  hew-as  installed  at  Ames,  Iowa,  and  at 
Srete,  Nebraska.    The  autonomy  of  the  local  church,  and  the 
fellowship  of  the  churches  with  the  implied  'council'  ./ere 
dear  to  him,  and  he  vigorously  resisted  the  assumption  of 
ecclesiastical  authority  by  the  local  or  state  associations." 
Prof.  Behnitt  closes  his  sketch  of  his  father  with  the  fol- 
lowing affectionate  tribute  from  Principle  A.  C.  Hart,  one 
of  Mr.  Bennett's  favorite  pupils  in  Bradford  Academy: 

"I  have  always  had  a  great  revorance  for  your  father, 
No  other  man  so  profoundly  influenced  my  life  as  he.     Be  was 
a  great  teacher.    He  inspired  his  pupils  with  his  own  enthu- 
siasm for  thorough  and  accurate  scholarship  f  and  his  own 
hatred  of  sham  and  pretense.    By  example  and  by  precept, 
without  any  noticeable  effort  so  to  do,  he  gave  his  pupils 
very  high  ideals  of  manyl  Christian  character.     One  of  the 
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strongest  personal  appeals  he  ever  made  to  me  was  v/hen  he 
cuestionecl  whether  njy  courso  in  a  certain  matter  was  a  tho- 
roughtly  manly  one.    He  created  around  himself  an  atmosphere 
that  favored  correct  conduct  and  hard  and  efficient  work. 
".Then  discipline  was  nercessary,  a  few  cjuiet ,  often  cutting 
words  from  the  desk  were  sufficient.     I  remember  nothing- 
more  severe.     I  have  heard  him  say  that  the  climate  did  not 
agree  with  any  one  who  came  with  any  other  purpose  that  a 
real  desire  to  learn.    Eis  transparent  honesty,  unselfish- 
ness, ana  purity  of  character,  his  thoro  democracy  and  res- 
pect for  the  individuality  of  his  pupils,  his,  fine  scholar- 
ship, which  seemed  never  at  fault,  his  rare  faculty  for  put- 
ting his  thought  into  strong,  concise  and  simple  English, 
his  lofty  ideals,  and  contagious  zeal  for  real  learning, 
made  him  a  man  of  a  thousand  in  the  school  room,  and  Dr. 
Douglass  is  right  in  his  expression  of  regret  that  he  did 
not  deem  it  wise  to  continue  hiscareer  as  a  teacher." 

In  a  clipping  from  the  "Taverly  Post,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  to  Prof.  Bennett: 

"During  the  year  1865,  a  young  man  came  to  Bradford  Chick- 
asaw county,  Iowa,  scon  after  he  had  graduated  from  'Tilliam 
College.     In  an  unassuming  way,  he  told  the  people  of  that 
then  booming  Iowa  town  that  h^  was  going  to  start  a  school 
that  his  school  7/ould  open  for  work  on  the  first  Monday  in 
September,  and  that  the  name  of  the  school  would  be  Jradford 
Academy.     On  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  school,  he  was 
greoted  by  about  twenty- four  girls  and  boys.     The  young  col- 
lege graduate  made  himself  useful  in  the  community,  and  the 
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people  recognized  it.    The  boys  and  girls  scon  learned  that 
their  teacher  was  helpful  and  they  liked  him,  even  though 
he  sometimes  intimated  that  Fev;  Sngland  was  the  United  STates, 
and  that  l.Iassachusetts  was  really  the  great  commonwealth 
that  made  Eew  England.    His  boys  and  girls  all  became  good 
advertisers  for  Bradford  academy,  v.'hich  grev;  in  numbers  and 
in  substantial  usefulness. 

"In  the  fall  cf  1865,  a  number  of  'boys  in  blue1  who 
had  helped  to  save  the  Union  landed  in  Bradford.    A  fo'' 
of  them  had  just  reached  their  tv;enty- first  birthday.  The 
great  -;orld  was  before  those  boys,  but  they  didn't  know  what 
they  could  do.     Some  of  them  had  been  wounded  during  the 
war,  and  they  were  crippled.     They  couldn't  'make  a  hand' 
at  anything.     They  were  almost  inclined  to  think  that  they 
v;ere  fit  only  for  the  discard  dump,  and  that  Iowa  and  Uncle 
Sam    had  no  further  use  for  them.     One  Saturday,  some  of 
those  boys  were  aimlessly  loitering  through  the  little 
town.    They  were  met  by  the  young  professor  of  3radford 
Academy.    Ee  commenced  to  talk  to  them.    Ee  wanted  them  to 
tell  him  something  ubout  the  war,  and  what  they  thought  of 
the  army  life.     One  of  them  said,   'Oh,  let's  forget  it.' 
Then  he  suggested  that  they  take  a  walk  with  him  in  the 
woods  along  the  banks  of  the  little  Cedar.    Before  they 
had  ~alked  far,  the  world  commenced  to  look  a  little  better 
to  those  boys,  and  the  young  professor  suggested  that  they 
had  better  attend  Bradford  Academy  a  while  until  they  could 
find  something  better  to  do.     Some  of  them  promised  that 
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they  would  try  it ,  an.    the  next  Monday  found  them  at  Brad- 
ford Academy,  with  about  a  hundred  boys  and  girls  from 
fifteen  to  nineteen  years  of  age.    For  four  years  during 
the  spring  and  fall  terms ,  they  went  to  school  and  taught 
school  during  the  winter.     They  became  useful  citizens  of 
a  state  which  they  helped  to  make  the  gem  of  the  prairies. 
Some  of  those  students  blazed  their  way  to  success,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  picket  guards  of  progress  ever  since, 
and  the  rest  did  the  best  they  could. 

"Bradford  Academy  lived  only  about  a  dozen  years,  but 
the  young  graduate  from  7illiams  College  did  a  work  there 
that  still  lives.    Among  other  things,  his  work  furnished 
the  text  and  trie  inspiration  which  moved  Dr.  William  S.  Pitts 
to  give  birth  to  'The  Little  Brown  Church  in  the  Vale.'  And 
during  those  years,  ha  set  in  motion  influences  that  helped 
to  make  better  schools  and  better  homes,  whichhelped  to 
to  make  a  good  young  state  better.     The  great  world  never 
heard  very  much  about  Prof,  ^illiam  P.  Bennett  and  his  Brad- 
ford Academy,  but  he  helped  to  lay  a  good  foundation  built 
with  stones,  quarried  from  the  mountains  of  eternal  Truth. 
And  some  of  those  boys  and  girls  whom  he  taught,  and  who  are 
now  living,  are  still  teaching  in  the  great  University  of 
Humanity,  at  an  age  when  they  are  parents  and  grandparents, 
and  they  like  to  medt  in  reunion,  and  when  they  meet,  they 
talk  lovingly  about  Pr'bi*  William  P.  Bennett  and  his  Bradford 
Academy,  because  he  pointed  to  a  better  way,  and  he  made  the 
way  a  little  easier  and  better  for  those  who  were  to  come 
after. " 
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Eleventh  sketch, 

William  C.  Foster. 

Tilliam  Cooper  Foster,  son  of  Richard  and  Irene  (Bur- 
roughs) 7oster,  was    "born  in  Hanover,  Hew  Hampshire,  July 
8,  1815.     Of  course,  Dartmouth  v;as  his  college.     He  graduated 
in  1841,  and  from  Union  Seminary  in  1844.    During  the  school 
year,  1844-45,  he  was  a  graduate  student  at  the  Yale  Divinity 
School. 

His  first  pastoral  work  was  at  3xeter,  Few  Hampshire, 
(1845-6)  and  his  next  (1846-7)  at  hestboro,  Llassachusetts. 
he  waa  ordained  at  Cuyahoga,  Ohio,  October  IE,  1847.  This 
pastorate  covered  a  period  of  two  years.     His  next  pastorate 
was  in  the  Shawmut  church,  Boston,  where  he  was  installed 
October  25,  184S ,  and  dismissed  December  30,  1851. 

Fext ,  he  was  installed  at  Lawrence,  over  the  Central 
Church,  January  16,  1852,  and  dismissed  September  2,  1857. 
He  then  had  a  pastorate  of  one  year,  1857-8,  in  Chicago, 
serving  what  was  then  called  the  Edwards  Church  of  that  city. 
This,  however,,  was  only  an  excursion  to  the  "Test;  his  heart 
was  in  the  3ast. 

His  next  field  was  at  Beoket,  llassachusetts.     The  Con- 
gregational quarterly  for  July,  1860,  had  a  note  of  his 
installation  here  as  follows: 

"ILay  3d,  1860,  ..ev.  Tilliam  C.  Foster  was  installed 
over  the  church  at  North  Becket,  llassachusetts.     Sermon  by 
hev.  Roswell  Zoster,  of  Pittsford,  brother  of  the  pastor 
elect;  installing  prayer,  Zolus  Thitmore ,  of  Chester  factories." 
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Later  Roswell  Poster  was  a  pastor  in  Iowa* 

LIr.  Foster  was  in  service  at  Forth  Becket  from  1860 
to  1863,  and  he  wag  then,  for  six  years,  1863-69,  an  evan- 
gelist in  Hampton  county,  his  residence  at  ""ilbraham. 

Then  came  another  excursion  to  the  "Test.    He  came  under 
the  commission  of  the  A.  H.  M.  S.,  dated  September  1,  18G9, 
to  Nebraska  City,  Nebraska,  hut  was  there  only  one  year. 
His  evangelistic  work  in  the  East  gave  tone  and  character  to 
his  work  in  the  'Test.    The  Home  Llissionary  reports  from 
Nebraska  City  in  I860;     "Union  revival  meetings;  about  one 
hundred  hopeful  conversions.'' 

September  1,  1870,  LIr.  Poster  was  commissioned  for  Civil 
Bend,  Iowa,     The  commission  was  renewed  in  1871  and  was  for 
Civil  Bend,  Hastport,  Barlett ,  and  LicPaul.     This  was  the  last 
of  his  TTestern  work,  and  substantially  the  last  of  his  pub- 
lic ministry.     His  work  at  Civil  Bend  was  of  the  evangelis- 
tic type.    Reporting  from  this  field,  in  April  of  1871,  he 
writes : 

"Oh,  that  your  secretaries  and  friends  of  the  Society 
could  be  with  us  a  little,  and  see  what  the  Lord  hath  done 
for  us  I    This  is  the  ninth  weel  of  the  meetings,  held  every 
evening  with  few  exceptions.     I  have  made  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  religious  visits.     There  have  been  about  one 
hundred  hopeful  conversions.     In  one  of  our  meetings,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  persons  spoke." 

"In  the  timber,  which  covers  a  great  many  acres  up  and 
down  the  river,  I  have  vistied  again  and  again.     Some  have 
told  me  'no  minister  but  a  Catholic  priest  has  been  here 
before  you.     He  came  to  curse,  you  to  bless.'     The  wicked- 
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est  men  in  the  community  profane,  awfully  reckless,  are  now 
rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  eternal  life.    One  man,  in  Godly 
simplicity  said,   'I  have  seen  myself  so  wicked,  it  seemed 
that,  if  I  should  step  into  the  pit,  Satan  would  give  up  his 
seat  to  me . 1 

"In  viev:  of  what  has  been  done,  all  feel  that  nothing  is 
impossible  with  God,  and  than  no  sinner  is  past  finding  mer- 
cy and  abundant  pardon.     It  seems  as  if  God  were  showing  us 
how  lie  would  save  all  this  community,  and  have  here  an  earth- 
ly paradise  I " 

Returning  3ast  in  1872,  Mr.  Foster  settled  down  at  Mid- 
diet  ov?n  ,  Connecticut,  which  was  his  home  up  to  the  day  of 
his  death,     he  died  of  old  age  October  31,  1897,  aged  eighty- 
two  years,  three;  months,  and  twenty-three  days. 

His  first  marriage,  to  Mary  Ann  Elliott,  of  hebron, 
Connecticut,  was  dated  Hay  11,  1848.    hrs.  hoster  died  June 
12,  1857.     September  28,  1858,  he  married  a  sister  of  his 
first  -'.ife,  ^lrnira  Gillett  Elliot.     In  all,  seven  children 
were  born  in  the  Poster  r-ome. 

The  Poster  family  to  which  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
belonged,  was  one  of  the  noted  families  of  Hew  England.  The 
family  characteristics  were  marked,  while  the  individual 
characteristics  of  the  members  of  the  household  were  dis- 
tinct and  definite. 
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Twelfth  sketch, 

Joel  S.  Bingham. 

Joel  Smith  3ingham,  son  of  As ahal  and  Laura  (Smith) 
Bingham,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  Vermont,  October  16,  1815. 
His  father  v.ras  a  man  of  consideraole  prominence,  having 
served  several  terms  in  the  state  legislature. 

Hor  three  years,   (1853-26T  he  attended  the  academy  and 
college  at  llarietta,  Ohio,  and  he  was  in  liiddlebury  College 
in  1836-38.    following  this,  he  taught  for  seven  years  (1838- 
45).     In  the  meantime  studying  theology  in  private.  Sis 
theology  was  to  an  unusual  degree  his  own,  and  little  copied 
from  other  men,  or  the  teaching  of  schools. 

o  was  ordained  at  Charlotte,  Vermont,  October  20th, 
1845,  and  served  the  church  from  that  date  up  to  November  18, 
1851.     The  lifelong  friendship  of  his  first  parish  was  always 
a  great  joy  to  him.    "Decembesr  17,  1851,  he  was  installed  at 
Leominister,  Lassachusetts .     Here,  as  in  his  former  parish, 
he  won  the  hearts  of  his  parishioners,  and  many  were  brought 
into  the  church  under  his  ministry.    .His  labors  were  so 
fully  appreciated,  that  in  187S,  the  church  gave  him  a  call 
to  become  their  pastor  a  second  time,  but  he  could  not  see 
his  way  clear  to  do  so. 

In  1857,  he  received  a  call  to  the  Second  Congregational 
Church  of  Westf ield,  Llass .     He  was  pastor  here  from  June  17th, 
of  this  year,  to  I.Iarch-  9th,  1863.     In  this  pastorate,  hundreds 
of  the  students  of  the  State  ITormal  School  located  in  that 
place  attended  his  ministry,  and  found  through  his  preaching 
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and  personal  interest  and  sympathy  g  the  entrance  door  into 
the  Christian  life.     Intellectually  and  spiritually,  he  was 
their  inspiration  and  their  guide.     One  of  those  students 
bore  this  testimony:     "The  influence  he  exerted,  the  thoughts 
he  incorporated  into  the  very  hearts  and  lives  of  those  who 
were  privileged  to  sit  under  his  teaching,  will  live  on  and 
on  in  ever  widening  circles." 

The  I.Iaverick  Church,  East  Boston,  was  his  next  field, 
here  he  was  installed  Larch  10,  1863,  and  dismissed  Septem- 
ber 5,  1870.    his  relations  with  this  church'  were  very  happy. 
The  congregation  was  largely  increased,  and  many  young  men 
since  prominent  in  Christian  and  educational  work  look  back 
to  their  early  days  under  the  ministrations  of  Dr.  Bingham 
as  the  foundation  of  their  success. 

In  1869,  the  Dubuque  church,  seeking  a  successor  to 
Dr.  Whiting,  extended  a  call  to  Dr.  Bingham  twice,  but  each 
time  the  answer  was  unfavorable.     In  1870,  however,  the  con- 
ditions in  East  Boston  were  somewhat  changed,  and  Dr.  Bing- 
ham was  beginning  to  feel  that  a  change  of  climate  from  the 
seacoast  might  give  him  fresh  physical  vitality  and  a  clear- 
er voice.     Somehow,  the  Dubuque  church  people  learned  that 
a  third  call  might  be  effectual,  and  they  were  not  slow  to 
give  it.    Dr.  Bingham  began  in  Dubuque  in  July  of  this  year 
1870,  the  installation  services  being  held  October  12th,  Dr. 
George  Thatcher  of  haterloo  preaching  the  sermon.    This  pas- 
torate covered  a  period  of  twelve  years,  and  here  some  of 
the  strongest  friendships  of  life  were  formed.    His  sermons 
drev;  multitudes  outside  of  his  parish  proper.    The  most 
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intellectual  people  of  the  city  were  attracted  to  him  by 
reason  of  hi a  strong  pulpit  work  and  the  greatness  of  Lis 
personality. 

The  church  prospered  greatly  under  Ids  care .    He  was  not 
an  evangelist,  but  many  were  added  to  the  membership  of  the 
church  during  his  pastorate,    .-.fter  a  great  revival  in  187i3 , 
under  the  leadership  of  the  evangelist,  E.  P.  Hammond,  Dr. 
Bingham  had  the  privilege  of  welcoming  into  the  church  at 
one  time,  seventy- two  persons  on  confession  of  their  faith. 
Later  there  was  almost  as  large  an  accession  after  meetings 
conducted  by  Major  Whittle. 

In  this  pastorate,  in  1875,  the  tower  of  the  church  was 
completed  at  a  cost  of  VS000. 

It  hardly  need  be  said  that  Dr.  Bingham  expended  a 
tremendous  amount  of  vital  energy  in  this  Dubuque  pastorate. 
He  did  not  know  how  to  spare  himself .    He  had  on  a  full  head 
of  steam  all  the  time.    He  did  not  know  how  to  :Tslow  down." 
In  1882,  it  became  evident  that  he  had  reached  his  physical 
limit,  and  that  hie  must  leave  T/iibu, _ue  for  a  smaller  and  less 
exacting  field,    '2  he  greatness  of  the  man  is  seen  in  his 
willingness  to  step  down  and  out  of  his  great  Dubuque  parish 
into  a  little,  quiet  country  village. 

4fX  ideal  parish  for  him  at  the  time  was  waiting.    He  was 
dismissed  by  Council  from  Dubuque  Ilarch  23,  1882,  and  began 
at  once  his  work  in  vraer,  where  he  remained  in  service  for 
nine  happy  and  fruitful  years.     One  of  the  members  of  the 
church  speaks  of  these  as  "years  of  soul-feasting"  to  the 
people  of  2raer.    And  the  pastor  was  delighted  with  his 
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people.    he  often  spoke  of  "the  goodness  of  God  in  giving 
him  such  congenial   /orh  for  his  last  on  earth."    But  of 
course  this  could  not  last  forever.     In  1891  it  became  ap- 
parent that  even  the  labors  of  this  delightful  field  Were 
too  much  for  2iis  failing  strength.    Retiring  from  the  mini- 
stry, he  made  his  home  in  hubuque  with  his  son,  William  P. 
Bingham,  "with  whom  he  enjoyed  every  comfort  love  could  pro- 
vide."   he  reached  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage  July  28,  1894, 
aged  seventy  eight  years,  nine  months,  and  twexVe  days. 

Dr.  Bingham  received  his  Doctorate  from  Iliddlebury  Col- 
lege in  18G5.    he  was  married  to  hiss  June  Rob'bins,  daughter 
of  Hev.  Samuel  rrince  Bobbins,  pastor  of  the  first  church  of 
Mariette,  Ohio,  August  22,  1838.    Throughout  his  whole  mini- 
stry, she  was  in  everything  his  judicious  and  efficient 
helper. 

From  an  obituary,  published  in  our  State  hinutes  for 
1895,  we  copy  the  following: 

"Dr.  Bingham  was  genial  in  his  companionsliip  and  af- 
fectionate as  a  pastor;  but  especially  and  lovingly  Will 
he  be  held  in  memory  for  his  excellencies  as  a  preacher.  His 
sermons  Were  profound  in  thought,  elegant  in  diction,  and  de- 
livered with  a  great  depth  of  feeling.    Few  men  so  impressed 
themselves  upon  their  hearers  as  did  he.    his  very  voice  seem- 
ed full  of  soul,  finding  its  way,  in  prayer  and  sermon,  to 
the  inmost  souls  of  those  who  listened.    That  voice  is  hush- 
ed, but  its  theme,  the  theme  so  constant  in  its  utterance, 
still  remains  that  of  love,  divine  love,  the  father's  love." 
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A  friend  in  Dubuque ,  1.1.  0.  'Jilder,  writing  to  Congrega- 
tional Iowa  after  Dr.  Bingham's  death  says: 

"When  the  question  of  his  successor  in  Bftst  Boston  was 
being  settled,  the  following  appeared  in  the  Boston  Journal: 
'It  is  v'ell  Imov/n  to  the  religious  world  that  Hev.  LIr.  Bing- 
ham, who  nor:  ministers  at  Dubuque,  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found thinkers  of  his  denomination,  a  gentleman  of  varied 
and  extensive  learning  and  wonderful  power  as  a  preacher.  To 
follow  such  a  man  will  ho  no  easy  task.    Dr.  Bingham's  ser- 
mons are  models  of  chaste  and  elegant  diction,  and  are  always 
delivered  with  deep  and  impressive  eloquence.     His  style  has 
all  the  easy  flow  and  grace  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  writings, 
combined  with  a  glowing  fervor. 1 

"he  once  preached  in  Dr.  Bushnell's  church  in  Hartford, 
and  after  the  service,  Dr.  Bushnell  remarked  to  a  parishioner 
that  he  had  never  heard  anyone  whom  he  would  rather  have  fol- 
low him  in  his  own  pulpit.      The  remark  was  significant  of 
his  rank  as  a  thinker  in  the  Nev;  School  Theology,    -is  one 
ruling  characteristic,  the  governing  principle  of  his  life, 
was  love.     His  own  patient  forbearance  was  expressed  in  his 
oft-repeated  saying  'Love  never  lets  go.'" 

I  can*  testify  that  love,    ,'od's  love  was  his  theme.  The 
first  sermon  I  heard  him  preach  was  at  I.Iarion,  in  1871,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  State  Association.    His  text  was  !,0ur 
father."    The  next  time  I  heard  him  was  the  dedication  of 
the  Grundy  Oenter  church.    His  text  was  "Our  father."  Again 
I  heard  him  at  a  meeting  of  the  Central  association  held  in 
Green  hountain.     The  text  was  "Our  Father."     I  told  him  that 
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I  "always  did.  like  that  sermon. 11    He  showed  me  his  manuscript, 
on  which  he  indicated  that  he  had  preached  that  sermon  more 
than  a  score  of  times.     I  remember  one  of  the  illustrations 
of  the  sermon:  the  racket  in  the  family  as  the  father  returns 
from  a  journey;  the  mother  and  children  running  out  to  meet 
him.     'The  neighbors  call  it  noise ;  we  call  it  music  I " 
More  than  once  in  that  sermon  the  doctor  said,  "Love  never 
lets  go.1' 
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Thirteenth  sketch, 

Chapman  .-i.  Marshall. 

Chapman  Alexander  llarshall,  who  was  the  son  ox  one  of 
the  Duke  of   Wellingtons  officers,  Lieutenant  General  Antho- 
ny Marshall,  and  Jane   (Alexander)  llarshall,  a  daughter  of 
one  of  -ingland's  leading  architects,  was  born  in  Dublin, 
Ireland,  January  11,  18S8.     It  spent  his  early  boyhood  days 
in  Capet  own,  iouth  .-.frice,  and  in  Plymouth,   England,  so  even 
from  his  early  years,  he  was  a  great  traveller  and  v;as  keen- 
ly observant  of  places  and  persons,     he  was  particularly 
fortunate  in  his  early  education;  for  while  living  in  Ply- 
mouth, he  was  under  the  tutelage  of  Be.  Weymouth,  editor  of 
the  hew  '2est anient  in  modern  English,  and  Dr.  Samuel  ITewth, 
one  of  the  foremost  instructors  in  hngland  at  that  time, 
however,  the  most  of  Mr.  hars hall's  schooling  was  in  the 
University  of  ISxpericence  ,  which  i.e  entered  at  tae  early  age 
of  fifteen;  for  after  a  brief  preparation  and  passing  the 
navigation  examinations,  he  entered  the  merchant  marine  as 
a  petty  officer,  and  spent  three  years  on  shipboard,  sailing 
betv.'een  London  and  Sidney,  .-aistralia.     In  this  way  he  t".  ice 
circumnavigated  the  earth,  stopping  at  various  ports  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  iouth  America,  en  route,     ihis  sailor's 
experience  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  the  vivid  illustrations 
in  his  later  career  as  a  preacher,  for  which  his  discourses 
became  note".. 

In  1857,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  decided  to  cast  in 
-iAic  lot  with  the  "States'' ,  as  the  English  say,  and  was  so 
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charmed  with  the  "beauty  and  fertility  of  the  parklike  re- 
gion of  northern  Iowa,  that  he  decided  to  locate  there;  and 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  was  wont  to  say,  that  after  hav- 
ing travelled  the  wide  world  over,  he  had  seen  nothing  more 
satisfying  than  Iowa,  and  often  marvelled  at  the  short-sight- 
edness of  people  v/ho  abandoned  their  property  here,  and 
sought  fortunes  in  other  places.     3o  after  a  summer  with  an 
old  family  friend  in  Jelvidere,  Illinois,  where  he  learned 
the  rudiments  of  farming  in  ^merica,  he  purchased  land  in 
Howard  County,  near  the  old  deserted  town  of  Vernon  .'Springs. 
This  was  in  1858. 

Two  years  later,  he  returned  to  England,  and  brought  back 
with  him  his  wife,  Eliza  Greenway,  who  was  his  capable  help- 
meet throughout  his  career  as  a  farmer,  business  man,  and 
minister. 

Both  LIr.  and  Mrs.  harshall  had  been  carefully  nurtured 
in  the  Christian  life,  aiii  ,ad  been  member  of  a  Baptist 
church  in  rlymoiith,  children  of  devout  and  devoted  Christian 
parents,    i'he  London  Chronicle  in  recording  the  death  of 
Gen.  Marshall,  closed  the  article  with  these  words:  "Gen. 
I.Iarshall  was  one  of  those  devout  Christian  soldiers, 
happily  becoming  more  common  in  the  English  army." 

With  such  training  and  antecedents,  it  was  only  natural 
that  they  should  both  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  church  in  their  community,  and  during  the  sicties 
while  My.  Marshall  wa@  engaged  in  farming  and  business,  he 
was  also  active  and  influential  in  organizing  the  Congrega- 
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tional  church  in  fresco. 

l.Ir.  Marshall  wont  into  "business  at  Vernon  Springs  in 
1861,  "but  "'lien  Oresco  was  started  by  the  coming  of  the  rail- 
road in  1866,  he  moved  his  business  to  that  station.  Here, 
he  came  under  the  influence  of  Father  Windsor,  the  patri- 
arch missionary  of  Northeastern  Iowa,    She  latter  recog- 
nized Mr,  Marshall's  training  and  talent,  and  prevailed  upon 
him  to  assist  in  the  various  points  that  he  was  serving. 
This  is  Father1  Windsor's  account  of  the  beginning  of  Mr, 
MarshailVs  ^.?ork,  reported  in  the  Home  Missionary  for  March, 
1870.    He  -.vrites: 

"I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  prevailed  on  one  of  the 
members  to  take  my  place  at  a  country  appointment,    he  is 
a  young  man  with  a  little  family,  is  wall  educated,  in  good 
circumstances  as  a  farmer,  of  good  address,  and  preaches  With 
acceptance.    Under  other  circumstances ,  I  should  urge  him  to 
take  a  short  course  in  the  theological  Seminary  of  Chicago; 
but  as  he  cannot  leave  his  family  and  business,  I  trust  he 
Will  prove  a  successful  workman  in  the  Lord's  vineyard 
Without  those  advantages.     There  are  so  many  little  settle- 
ments around  us  calling  for  preaching  which  the  regular  mini- 
stry cannot  meet,  and  that  can  be  supplied  by  the  lay  agency, 
-/here  suitable  persons  can  be  found,  that  I  thank  God  for 
raising  one  among  us;  thus  to  go  forth  and  scatter  seeds  of 
the  Kingdom.    May  the  lord  go  with  this  young  man,  crown  his 
labors  With  His  blessings." 

Father  7indsor  "builded  better  than  he  knew."    He  had 
no  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  young  minister  he  was  sending 
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out  to  preach.    He  lived  to  see  lihis  young  man  filling  im- 
portant pulpits  in  the  state,  and  other  positions  of  res- 
ponsibility  and  honor. 

But  the  story  of  llr.  Larshall's  life  so  far  told, 
brings  out  the  fact  that  his  preparation  for  the  ministry 
in  book  learning,  and  the  training  of  a  college  or  schools, 
was  very  meagre,    he  never  saw  the  inside  of  a  college  or  a 
theological  seminary  as  a  student.    He  picked  up  #hat  theo- 
logical knowledge  he  acquired.    He  learned  to  preach  by 
preaching,    he  learned  what  was  in  man  by  rubbing  up  against 
him.    he  had  the  divine  gifts  of  insight  and  utterance.  He 
v/as  one  of  the  preachers  "born  and  not  made."    He  was  one 
of  the   'picked  up1  men  that  proved  to  be  a  picked  man. 

His  first  regular  pastorate  v/as  at  Burr  Oak,  ^inneshiek 
county,  with  Orleans,  Ternon  Springs,  Florenceville ,  and 
Leona,  across  the  line  in  Minnesota.    He  began  at  Burr  Oak, 
in  October  of  1870,  and  v/as  ordained  there  February  23,  1871, 
Father  'Tindsor  preaching  the  sermon,  and  hlphraim  Adams  of 
Decorah  offering  the  prayer.    This  pastorate  was  from  October 
of  1870  to  July  of  1873.    At  this  last  named  date,  he  began  a 
few  months'  pastorate  at  Postville.    Then,  for  two  27ears,  he 
had  no  regular  charge,  but  in  1876,  took  up  the  work  in  Few 
Hampton,  with  Lawler  attached,  and  continued  in  this  field 
until  the  year  1880,  at  which  time  he  accepted  a  call  to 
Nashua,  Bradford,  with  its  "Little  Brown  Church"  being  a  part 
of  his  parish. 

":ile  in  Hashua,  the  movement  for  State  Prohibition  was 
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in  full  force,  and  Mr.  Marshall  entered  the  campaign  with 
such  enthusiasm  and  ability  that  it  v;as  deemed  wise  to  make 
him  the  candidate  for  the  State  Senate,  to  which  office  he 
was  duly  elected,  and  in  which  he  served  with  such  efficiency 
that  he  waa  considered  the  logical  candidate  for  Congress. 
Already,  t:.e  Congressional  delegations  of  some  of  the  counties 
of  2iis  district  had  been  instructed  to  vote  for  him  in  the 
convention,  but  he  felt  that  if  he  entered  the  race,  it  would 
be  the  end  of  his  work  as  a  minister,  so  he  settled  the  mat- 
ter and  accepted  a  call  to  Clinton,  Iowa,  which  took  him  out 
of  t;.e  district,  and  out  of  politics.     In  Clinton  he  remained 
two  years,  which  v:as  a  period  of  great  prosperity  to  the 
church. 

Being  somwehat  worn  down  by  strenuous  pastoral  work  and 
service  for  the  state,  hr.  L'arshall  took  a  rest  for  eighteen 
months,  retiring  to  his  farm  at  Cresco.    During  these  eight- 
een months,  however,  he  was  often  off  somewhere  preaching  on 
Sunday,    he  was  temptingly  accessible  to  hc?rregor.    He  was 
called  there  to  supply  in  1887.    the  supply  slid  into  a 
pastorate,  covering  a  period  of  about  thirteen  years,  his 
relationship  with  this  devoted  parish  was  of  the  most  de- 
lightful character.    This  was  his  last  pastorate.     In  June 
of  1900,  he  again  retired  to  his  farm  where  he  s-oent  the 
last  six  years  of  ..is  life  looking  after  his  various  finan- 
cial interests,  travelling  some,  preachin  a  good  deal,  and 
for  half  a  year  at  one  time,  supplying  the  church  at  ^ustin. 

he  died  of  heart  disease,  June  £7,  1906,  aged  sixty- 
seven  years,  five  months,  and  fifteen  days.     "In  the  open 
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field  on  that  June  day,  he  was  translated  to  Glory." 

Mr.  Marshall  was  a  stocky,  full-blooded  lunglishman.  His 
faoe  was  full,  and  „is  hair  was  sandy,     .  is  eye  was  "bright, 
his  hand  was  gentle,  his  voice  resonant  and  melodious.  He 
was  a    .shrewd  business  man,  and  incorruptible  and  judicious 
statesman,  a  pleasant  companion,  a  faithful  pastor,  and  a 
magnificent  preacher. 

As  showing  the  style  of  his  discourses,  tie  here  copy 
extracts  from  two  of  his  papers  published  in  Congregational 
Iowa.    The  first  is  found  in  the  issue  of  October,  1884,  on 
"Prohibition  in  Iowa,"  and  is  in  part  as  follows: 

"It  may  seem  just  a  little  incongruous  that,  in  an  as- 
sociation of  ministers  and  churches  whose  mission  is  to  pro- 
claim the  gospel  of  peace,  that  a  paper  should  be  called  for 
in  which  force  must  of  necessity  take  a  prominent  place. 
The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  and  the  Church  of 
Christ  must  ever  guard  against  the  assumption  of  power  which 
Will  but  paralyze  here  best  influences.     At  the  same  time, 
it  will  be  a  gloomy  era,  indeed,  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  Christ ,  when  she  shall  cease  to  take  the  lead  of  all  those 
great  moral  reforms,  which  one  by  one  come  to  the  surface  in 
the  progress  of  that  grand  scheme  of  evolution,  on  whose 
wheels  the  universe  rolls.    The  lord  and  L.aster  of  us  all 
preached  the  message  of  love  and  peace  to  the  weary  and  the 
heavy  laden;  but  on  one  memorable  occasion,  we  remember, 
that  he  made  a  scourge  of  small  cords,  overthrew  the  tables 
of  the  money-changers  in  the  temple,  and  turned  the  rascals 
out.     The  church  and  the  women  have  been  the  backbone  of  this 
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temperance  reform,  and  they  are  alike  interested  in  bringing 
about  the  consummation  so  devoutly  to  "be  wished. 

"As  in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  way  against  the 
curse  of  strong  drink  had  but  few  champions,  a  chosen  few 
whose  consciousness  that  they  were  right  impelled  them  for- 
ward over  all  obstacles  with  a  vigor  which,  like  the  rising 
of  the  ocean  tide,  nothing  could  stay.    As  in  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  the  opposition  to  the  suppression  of  the  traffic 
in  strong  drink  has  found  its  main  stay  and  support,  at 
least  in  ou.r  State,  in  one  of  the  dominant  politiacal  parties 
of  our  land.     '2he  agitation  against  the  gigantic  evil  which 
all  right-minded  people  admit,  is  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized 
nation,  and  a  curse  upon  humanity,  received  in  our  common- 
wealth fresh  stimulus  by  the  action  of  sister  states.  The 
enactment  of  the  prohibitory  law  in  the  state  in  Maine,  fol- 
lowed by  the  passage  of  a  constitutional  amendment  in  the 
state  of  Kansas,  prepared  the  way  for  a  similar  movement  in 
our  own  state  of  Iowa;  and  after  two  consecutive  legislatures 
have  formally  taken  the  re Qui red  steps,  a  constitutional  a- 
mendment ,  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  intoxi- 
cants was  admitted  to  the  popular  vote,  and  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  June,  1882,  the  sovereigh  people  of  our  state 
by  a  majority  of  nearly  thrity  thousand,  solemnly  and  in 
good  faith,  declared  their  wish  that  such  an  amendment  should 
he  engrafted  on  their  constitution.     It  has  become  a  matter 
of  history  how,  through  some  trifling  informality  which  has 
been  well  characterized  as  'technicality  run  mad' ,  the  super- 
ior courts  of  our  state,  in  a  trumped  up  case,  declare  that 
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constitutional  amendment  null  and  void.    History,  I  think, 
furnished  us  no  parallel  to  the  cuiet,  submissive  manner  in 
which  a  law- loving  people  received  such  a  decision  of  their 
supreme  judges,     i'here  was  no  howl  of  execration  from  an 
outraged  majority,  no  speaking  evil  of  dignities;  they  knew 
that  truth,  crushed  to  earth,  would  rise  again,  that  'the 
e&ernal  years  of  Gcd  are  here.'     T?ith  hardly  a  murmur  of 
discontent,  they  received  the  decision;  but,  when  the  time 
came,  in  a  perfectly  legitimate  manner,  the  people  of  tho 
state  of  Iowa,  who  think:  deep  and  say  but  little,  promptly 
divested  of  his  judicial  ermine  one  of  those  judges  who  had 
seen  hit  -.0  contravene  the  expressed  wishes'  of  the  voters  of 
the  state,  and  others  may  yet  learn  that  the  majority  are 
sovereign  and  supreme,  and  that  this  is  a  government  'of  the 
people,  for  the  pecple,  and  by  the  people." 

"heanwhile ,  the  people  though  baffled  '"ere  not  discouraged. 
One  of  the  leading  political  parties  having  declared  in  favor 
of  licensing  the  saloon,  the  other  answered  back  by  flinging 
for  th«  first  time  the  prohibition  banner  to  the  breeze,  as 
a  paety  measure.     The  lists  were  cleared,  the  lines  were 
sharply  drawn,  and  again,  by  about  twenty-five  thousand 
majority,  the  people  decided  that  prohibition  should  be  the 
law  of  the  state.     I  need  not  allude  to  the  stirring  days 
of  the  last  winter's  session  of  the  legislature.    All  honor 
to  the  noble  fifty-one,  and  those  two  other  men  of  the  op- 
posite party  t.:at  no  party  whip  could  force,  who  stood  firm 
in  the  prohibition  phalanx,  nailed  their  colors  to  the  mast, 
and  dared  to  be  true.     Their  names  might  justly  go  down  to 
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prosperity,  side  "by  side  vith  those  of  the  immortal  three 
hundred,  wno  defended  the  pass  of  Thermopylae.    Before  the 
legislature  met,  men  said,  'we  shall  see;  money  will  buy 
votes  to  defeat  prohibition. '     I  do  the  opposition  credit 
to  believe  that  no  money  was  ever  offered,  and  if  it  had 
benn,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  indignantly  scorned.  I 
believe  that  the  lie  has  again  been  given  to  the  infamous 
assertion  of  ho  race  \  alpole ,  t  iat   hvery  man  has  his  price.' 

"Doggedly  as  the  ground  was  fought  over,  no  charge  of 
even  attempting  bribery  or  corruption  has  ever  come  to  the 
surface.     Surely,  Iowa  is  a  healthy  place  in  which  to  live, 
and  statutory  prohibition  is  now  the  lav;  of  the  state. 

"Let  me  briefly  outline  a  few  of  the  means  whereby  the 
law  may  be  made  effective .    First  of  all ,  we  must  keep  alive 
and  growing  the  temperance  sentiment  in  our  state.  You 
cannot  enforce  laws  higher  than  the  moral  sentiment  of 
the  people  Will  sustain. ;f 

"In  the  next  place,  we  must  elect  officers  who  will  res- 
pect the  will  of  the  people,  and  carry  out  the  law,  from 
the  chief  executive  to  the  village  constable.     All  right- 
minded  persons  should  satisfy  themselves  that  they  are  vot- 
ing for  that  class  of  men." 

"I  cannot  close  this  .^aper  without  frankly  saying  that 
I  believe  that  the  enactment  of  this  lav;  should  be  freed 
from  even  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  that  a  wrong  has  there- 
by committed  on  anyone.    For  myself,  I  have  always  been  in 
favor  of  a  moderate  compensation  for  the  property  destroyed. 
A  state  as  wealthy  and  prosperous  as  Iowa,  cannot  afford  to 
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be  mean  in  the  hour  of  her  advance.     She  oan  afford  to  be 
magnanimous  and  just  in  the         of  ther  triumph  over  hoary 
barbarism. 

'Iowa  to-day  is  the  cynosure  of  the  •,orld.    lot  us  only 
be  true  to  our  principles,  and  ne  cannot  fail.    Our  hope, 
the  upbuilding  of  a  noble  manhood;  our  "banner,  righteous- 
ness,  temperance,  and  truth;  our  motto,  the  motto  of  our 
loved  state,   'Our  liberties  we  prize  and  our  rights  re  will 
maintain. ' " 

The  other  quotation  is  an  extract  from  a  sermon  preached 
by  Lr.  harshall  to  his  people  in  ..ic^regor,  Tebruary  20,  1898, 
on  the  "hystery  of  the  Ilaine."    While  lie  did  not  attempt  to 
clear  the  mystery,  he  did  very  strongly  suggest  the  possibi- 
lity of  an  explosion  within  the  ship,  filled,  as  it  was, 
with  live  wires  great  furnaces,  and  various  explosives. 
The  main  lesson  which  he  drew  from  the  incident  was  the 
fact  that  "loan  carries  that  in  his  own  bosom  which  may  eas- 
ily work  his  own  destruction,    as  the  man,  so  the  nation. 
_eril  for  both  is  strong  within."    The  closing  paragraphs 
of  the  sermon  were  as  follows : 

"...ore  than  that,  I  want  to  say  to  you,  as  citizens  and 
patriots,  that  I  believe  the  great  danger  of  this  nation  to- 
day is  from  within.     It  is  not  the  navies  of  .'Europe;  not 
the  encroachments  of  crowned  heads;  not  the  W®r  of  tariffs, 
or  the  enormous  armaments  abroad,  that  we  need  to  fear.  a 
are  impregnable  from  without ,  an  ocean  bound  republic.  It 
is  cur  intemperance,  our  licentiousness,  our  corrupt  courts 
of  justice,  our  rotten  municipalities,  our  dishonest  politics, 
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our  subserviency  to  the  power  of  wealth.    The  tornado  that 
sweeps  over  the  land,  purifies  the  air,  but  the  deadly 
miasma  that  lurks  in  swamp  and  marsh,  walks  in  the  darkness, 
and  smites  with  a  blade  that  is  never  seen.    The  memory  of 
the  slaveholders  rebellion  is  already  becoming  shadowy  and 
dim,  but  in  the  light  of  those  fires  whieh  raged  over  Pitts- 
burgh, destroying  millions  of  property,  in  the  raving  of  a 
mob  that  held  Chicago  helpless  in  its  grasp  for  over  a  week, 
paralyzing  the  commerce  of  a  continent,  in  the  mimic  way 
there,  around  the  state  house  in  Kansas ,  where  governors  and 
legislatures  defied  one  another  by  force  of  arms,  we  see 
signs  of  times  whieh  warn  us  that  there  are  elements  in  this 
nation  which,  if  not  controlled  by  wise  statesmanship  and 
true  Christian  spifcit,  may  break  out  with  an  explosion,  of 
which  the  disaster  to  the  Maine  is    but  a  symbol  and  a  sign." 

3ight  children  were  born  in  the  Marshall  home.  Mrs, 
Marshall  preceded  her  husband  to  the  Better  Land,  only  a  few 
months.     She  died  April  14,  1905. 

Some  of  the  items  of  this  sketch  have  been  furnished 
me  by  one  of  the  sons  of  the  family,  the  Rev*  Charles  S. 
Marshall,  late  pastor  at  Corning.    The  closing  paragraph  of 
his  communication  is  as  follows: 

"I.lr.  Marshall  was  a  man  of  marked,  soldierly  bearing, 
of  strong,  winning  personality,  eloquent  of  tone,  well  ba- 
lanced in  mind,  and  deep  in  devotion  to  Congregational  Iowa. 
He  made  it  a  point  of  honor  to  be  present  at  and  take  part 
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in  all  the  meetings  of  the  Local  and  State  gatherings  of  the 
church.    Ee  was  a  member  of  the  State  ^ome  hissionary  Com- 
mittee for  many  years,  and  v.as  a  real  bishop  in  the  affairs 
of  the  old  Garnavillo  (Northeastern)  Association." 
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Fourteenth  sketch, 

Charles  H,  Bissell. 

Charles  Henry  Bissell  was  born  in  South  ~indsor,  Conn., 
April,  IS,  1831.    he  graduated  from  "Tilliams  College  in 
1858,  and  from  Hartford  Seminary  in  1861.    Ee  was  ordain- 
ed at  Hindsor,  Connecticut,  June  12,  1862,  Prof.  I.  IT, 
Lincoln,  of  Hilliam  College  preaching  the  sermon. 

Mr,  Bissell  v;as  pastor  at  Poouonnock  from  April  of  1861, 
till  Llarch  of  1865,  at  which  time  he  v/as  called  to  Kar- 
winton,  Connecticut,  and  served  the  church  there  for  about 
four  years.    April  10,  1862,  at  Her/ark,  tiwt  Jersey,  he  was 
married  to  Anna  LI.  Smith,  of  Bowens  Prairie,  Iowa. 

In  February  of  1862,  he  started  .'/est,  stopping  on  the 
"ay  for  a  little  over  a  year  at  Cwosso,  llichigan.  He 
reached  Iowa  in  October  of  1870,  and  on  the  first  day  of 
that  month,  under  the  auspices  of  the  home  L'issionary  So- 
ciety, began  a  pastorate  of  three  years  at  Independence. 
From  October  of  1873,  to  April  of  1875,  he  supplied  the 
church  at  llarion;  and,  from  1875  to  1882,  was  pastor  at 
Traer,  being  succeeded  there  by  Dr.  Bingham, 

In  1882-84,  lir.  Bissell  v/as  reported  in  the  I'inutes  as 
residing  at  Humboldt.  If  I  remember  correctly,  he  was  not 
the  pastor  there,  but  an  editor  of  a  newspaper . 

In  1844-5,  he  supplied  at  Jewell;  and  in  1885-86,  at 
Cherokee.    From  1886  to  1889,  he  was  pastor  at  Belle  Plaine, 

In  18£0,  he  was  over  in  Illinois,  at  Lorris  ,  In  1691, 
ha  was  reported  in  the  Year  Book,  without  charge,  at  la 
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Veta,  Colorado,  and  then  his  nam©  was  dropped. 

hr.Bissell,  as  I  estimate  him,  was  a  nan  of  fair  ability 
•.veil  educated,  -.veil  posted  in  literature  and  current  events, 
active,  energetic,  nervous,  lacking  somewhat  in  stability 
and  stick-to-it-iveness ,  too  ready  for  the  next  thing  and 
the  next   olace .    These  roving  propensities  soera  to  have 
grown  upon  him  as  he  advanced  in  years. 

Two  home  hissicnary  reports  from  him  while  he  was  at 
Independence  will  show  us  something  of  the  quality  and 
ability  of  the  man  as  he  was  in  those  days.     The  first  re- 
port, published  in  September  of  1871,  was  as  follows: 

"7e  have  held  a  series  of  union  meetings  for  six  full 
weeks,  -;ith  the  3aptists,  ^..ethodists  ,  and  I  resbyterians . 
The  Episcopalians  had  no  rector,  and  many  of  their  membets 
were  in  constant  attendance.     Seldom  is  witnessed  so  perfect 
a  union.     The  pastors  labored  together  like  brothers,  each 
vying  with  others  in  efforts  to  promote  harmony;  and  the 
members,  breathing  a  like  spirit,  labored  in  the  common  har- 
vest field,  forgetful  for  the  time  of  all  denominational 
lines . 

"Besides  this  promotion  of  brotherly  love,  the  quickenin 
of  believers,  and  the  recovery  of  many  backsliders,  some 
one  hundred  and  forty  persons  expressed  a  religious  interest 

"On  the  last  evening  of  our  union,  an  appointment  was 
made  for  a  meeting  in  the  several  churches  on  the  next  Wed- 
nesday evening,  and  the  converts  were  requested,  uninfluen- 
ced by  others,  to  put  temselves  under  the  care  of  that  de- 
nomination with  which  they  felt  most  sympathy.    Thus  we 
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separated  with  the  same  good  "'ill  in  wliidh  we  ;.ac.  labored 
together.     I  received  fifteen  into  the  church  and  others  "ill 
join. 

:'Since  the  close  of  our  union  services,     Infidelity  has 
been  trying  its  hand  at  teaching  the  people.     First,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Boston  Investigator  compared  Infidelity  ar.d  Chris- 
tianity.   2hen  a  woman  advocated  'Free  Divorce';  and  her 
husbj.rh,  „as  just  finished  a  course  of  ten  lectures  on  geoiogj  , 
with  the  Darwinian  accompaniment,  by  a  sermon  on  'Natural  Re- 
ligion" the  only  liberal  and  unsectarian  faith. '     Heartily  do 
we  rejoice  that  the  Spirit  of  God  oame  first  with  His  enlight- 
ening rays . " 

In  his  second  report,  LIr.  3issell  says  (October,  1871): 
"Having  expressed  to  Dr  Guernsey  a  willingness  to  engage 
in  missionary  work  during  my  few  weeks  of  summer  vocation, 
he  sent  me  to  Lellars ,  a  village  of  about  three  hundred  inha- 
bitants in  Plymouth  county,  twenty-five  miles  east  from  Sioux 
City,  and  less  than  a  year  old.     In  is  having  a  rapid  growth, 
which  will  be  increased  by  the  junction  next  season  of  the 
Railroad  now  building  from  St.  Paul  to  Sioux  GIty.     I  found 
here  eleven  families  of  Catholics,  with  a  small  church  build- 
ing, and  a  Methodist  class,  with  most  of  its  members  in  the 
country.     The  Congregational  element  embraced  about  twelve 
families;  the   voiscopalian ,  five;  with  a  few  Baptists  and 
others . " 

"I  preached  three  Sabbaths,  morning  and  evening,  in  a 
hall,  to  an  audience  of  one  hundred  and  upwards;  and  in  the 
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afternoon,  at  a  district  six  miles  south,  where  I  found  quite  a 
settlement  of  Sastern  people.    7e  organized  a  little  church 
of  ten  members,  and  an  ecclesiastical  society.     The  community 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  movement.    A  good  man  there  ncr: 
would  hold  nearly  the  entire  community.     Dr.  Guernsey  is  lock- 
ing for  'the  right  man.1    A  subscription  is  started  for  the 
purchase  of  a  cabinet  organ.     Our  Sabbath  School  at  Indepen- 
dence will  C.'ive  them  a  pulpit  Bible,    -it''  I  have  written  to  a 
Connecticut  Sabbath  School  to  furnish  a  communion  set. 

"Though  preaching  three  times  each  Sabbath,  teaching  in 
Sunday  Softool',  lecturing  every  "ednesday  evening,  and  visiting 
continually,  I  returned  from  my  vacation  refreshed,  a  gainer 
in  flesh,  strength  and  love  for  my  w&T*k.     '7ould  that  from  the 
overstock  Bast,  more  ministers  would  preach  to  inviting  fields 
of  labor  on  the  sunny  prairies." 


fifteenth  sketch, 
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Jacob  Schneider. 

Here  is  another  "brother  with  scant  record  in  our  denomi- 
national statistics.    He  was  from  Germany  or  Switzerland, 
of  course;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  cane  from  the  old  coun- 
try directly  to  Iowa.    He  v/as  ordained  sometime,  somewhere, 
in  the  year  1870;  and  August  15th  of  this  year  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Home  I.Iissicnary  Society  for  Pine  Creek;  and  again 
in  September  of  1871  he  was  commissioned  for  the  locust  Lane 
3-erman  Church,  and  a  German  congregation  at  Decorah.     The  Liin- 
utes  of  1873  and  1074  place  him  at  Unseat ine  without  charge. 
Then  for  a  number  of  years  his  name  v/as  dropped  altogether. 

In  1886,  the  Year  Book  locates  him,  without  charge,  at 
Crete,  Nebraska.     In  189Q,  he  is  back  in  Ioua,  in  charge  of 
the  German  Church  at  Lansing  Ridge,  and  continues  there  in 
service  for  about  three  years,  and  in  residence,  without  charge, 
until  1896,  at  which  time  he  takes  up  his  residence,  without 
charge ,  at  Davenport . 

how  again  his  name  was  dropped  from  The  Llinutes,  and  The 
Year  Book,     It  was  restored  to  the  Year  Book  in  1901,  but 
again  dropped  in  1905. 

These  records  seem  to  show  that  Mr.  Schneider,  in  all  his 
life,  was  in  pastoral  work  only  about  five  years,  and  all  of 
this  in  Iowa.     Tlhat  his  secular  occupation  by  which  he  made 
his  living  v/as,  I  do  not  know.     That  at  times  he  was  in  finan- 
cial straits,  I  do  know,  for  he  appealed  to  me  for  help. 
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Sixteenth  sketch, 

Gyrus  Pickett. 

Cyrus  Pickett,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Lydis  Ophelia  (3ir- 
chard)  Pickett,  was  born  in  ^ndover,  Ohio,  May  29,  1837.  He 
studied  at  the  Kingsville  (Ohio)  Academy;  graduated  from 
Allegheny  College,  i.leadsville  ,  Pennsylvania,  in  1857;  spent 
to  years  at  ^ndover  (1658-60)  and  two  in  the  Yale  Divinity 
School,  graduating  in  1864.     Before  completing  his  seminary 
course  at  Yale,  he  supplied  one  year  at  Morris,  Connecticut, 
he  then  preached  one  year  at  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  closing 
in  December  of  1866.     In  this  year,  September  3,  1866,  he 
was  married  to  one  of  his  parishioners,  Julia  Dorris,  daughter 
of  Seth  and  Elsie  (Powell)  Calhoun,  who  became  the  mother  of 
eight  children. 

Mr,  Pickett  was  installed  pastor  at  Enfield,  Conn.,  in 
1867.     The  Congregational  Quarterly  reports  the  occasion 
as  follows: 

"February  28th,  1867,  Rev,  Cyrus  Pickett  was  installed 
over  the  church  in  Enfield  Connecticut;  sermon  by  Hev.  Leonard 
Bacon,  D.  D. ,  of  New  Haven,  installing  prayer  by  Rev.  David  H. 
Thayer,  of  East  'Windsor." 

Mg%  Pickett  was  here  for  three  years,  and  then  came  '"est. 
He  began  at  heokuk,  December  5£h,  1870;  was  installed  Decem- 
ber 50th,  of  this  year,  and  was  dismissed  in  July  of  1872. 

During  the  years  1873  and  1874,  Mr.  Pickett  was  pastor 
of  the  church  at  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota;  and  from  1874  to  1877, 
he  was  located  at  Jersey  City,  hew  Jersey.     At  this  time  he 
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was  afflicted  with  a  lasting  illness.     In  1896,  however,  te 
resumed  preaching  occasionally.    From  Jersey  Oity,  he  moved 
to  Hew  England,  living  at  New  Haven,  Oonnectcut,  Forthhampton, 
Massachusetts,  3oston,  and  Cambridge;  also  at  North  ^oodstock, 
ITew  -.ampshire,  and  Cheshire,  Conn. 

l.lr.  Pickett  was  instantly  killed  by  an  electric  car  in 
Cheshire,  Connecticut,  September  21,  1910,  aged  seventy-three 
years,  three  months,  and  twenty-two  days.     In  the  Fecrologi- 
cal  report  of  Andover  Seminary  for  1910-11,  the  sketch  of 
Mr.  Pickett's  life  begins  as  follows: 

"Mr.  rickett  had  not  been  in  the  active  ministry  for 
many  years ,  having  had  a  bad  breakdown  from  which  he  never 
recovered.     One  was  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  home 
life  with  the  large  family  of  children,  all  of  whom  are  at- 
taining considerable  success  in  their  work.    Two  have  recent- 
ly gone  to  China  tc  teach  in  the  college  built  by  the  return 
of  the  Boxer  Indemnity  fund  by  our  government." 


Seventeenth  shetch, 
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Lucius  Q.  Curtis. 

Lucius  ^uintus  Curtis,  son  of  Deacon  ^lizur  and  Amanda 
Steele  (Pitkin)  Curtis,  was  "bom  in  Torringf ord ,  Conn., 
ITovember  16,  1812. 

he  fitted  for  college  at  the  Torringf or&  Academy,  was 
graduated  from  ^illiams  College  in  1855,  and  studied  theology 
"both  at  Yale  and  Andover.    he  v,Tas  ordained  by  the  Litchfield 
South  Association,  at  '"oodbufcy ,  Connecticut,  July  8,  1846, 
and  served  the  "oodbuty  church  from  that  date  to  June  7, 
1854.     hhile  here,  June  i}8,  1848,  he  was  married  to  Emily 
Chauncey,  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  and  Abigail  (Goodridge) 
7hittlesey.    They  had  no  c::ildren. 

-is  next  pastorate,  from  May  28th,  to  May  19th,  1868, 
was  at  Colchester,  Connecticut.    The  foil  owing  year  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  college  church  in  Bipon,  ""isconsin.  He 
was  here,  however,  only  a  few  montlis,  January  1,  1871,  find- 
ing him  located  at  Lyons,  Iowa,  -here  he  continued  for  some- 
thing over  five  years,  resigning  in  .voril  of  1875.    At  the 
close  of  this  ministry,  the  church  dismissed  him  with  the 
following  resolutions: 

"That  under  the  ministrations  cf  Mr.  Curtis,  we  have 
enjoyed  the  combined  advantages  of  varied  and  extensive  eru- 
dition, of  sound  doctrine,  and  of  faithful  and  earnest  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel." 

"That  under  his  pastoral  administration,  we  have  dwelt 
together  in  peace  and  unity." 
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"That  in  every  dark  hour  he  has  entered  our  door  with  the 
light  of  friendship;  has  counseled  us  in  difficulty,  has  dis- 
entangled us  in  religious  perplexity,  and  has  ever  "been  ready 
to  share  our  burdens,  both  temporal  and  spiritual." 

This  seems  to  have  been  his  last  pastoral  work,  although 
he  lived  on  for  a  full  quarter  of  a  century  longer.  Leaving 
Iowa,  he  returned  to  Connecticut,  and  settled  down  for  a 
long  retirament  at  Hartford.     In  these  last  days  he  did  some 
writing.     One  of  his  publications,  "The  Relation  of  Evolution 
to  Christianity,"  apoeared  in  The  New  Englander  in  September 
of  1880;  and  another  "Man  above  Nature,"  in  the  Andover  He- 
view  of  August,  1892. 

hr.  Curtis  died  of  heart  failure  at  nartford,  February 
11,  1901,  aged  eighty-eight  years,  two  months,  and  twenty- 
five  days. 

I  saw  but  little  of  ihr.  Curtis  in  his  Iowa  days,  as  our 
parishes  were  many  miles  apart,  and  he  returned  to  Tew 
England  before  I  became  Secretary  of  the  I.  C,  H.  11.  3.  I 
remember  that  he  was  tall  and  handsome ,  and  stately  in  his 
bearing,  and  impressed  me  as  a  typical  New  England  minister, 
scholarly,  cultured,  sedate,  dignified,  calm,  unemotional, 
truthful,  earnest,  having  a  message  which  ::e  himself  be- 
lieved with  all  his  heart. 
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Sight eenty  sketch, 

James  3d  gar  Snow 3 en. 

In  the  year  of  cur  Lord ,  1914,  Brother  Snow  den  is  fully 
qualified  to  speak  for  himself.     In  a  con: runic at ion  of 
recent  date,  he  writes  in  substance  as  follows: 

"To  write  one's  own  history  is  a  difficult  and  deli- 
cate task.     r2o  avoid  egotism  and  yet  tell  the  truth  is  not 
an  easy  matter.  ' 

fortunately,  there  is  a  slafce  to  be  gin-- the  place  and 

date  of  one's  birth.     Of  this  I  have  nothing  to  say,  only 

to  report  what  my  parents  told  me,  and  what  they  wrote  down 

in  the  holy  3ible.    According  to  this  testimony,  I  was  born 

August  4,  1834,  in  the  village  of  South  Charleston,  Clark 

county,  Ohio,  in  a  log  cabin.     I  make  note  of  this  because 

it  places  me  in  the  company  of  the  great  men  of  earth  who 

were  born  in  a  little  village ,  or  in  a  log  cabin.     The  log 

cabin  always  seems  to  say: 

"Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us , 
"Te  can  make  our  lives  sublime," 

and,  "Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise. 

^ct  well  your  part;  there's  where  the  glory  lies." 

One  of  the  earliest  recollections  of  my  home  life  waS 
the  public  confession  by  my  father  and  mother  of  their  Chris- 
tian faith;     Hot  that  they  were  not  Christians  long  before 
this,  but  this  was  their  first  good  opportunity  to  unite 
with  the  church. 

I  came  of  a  religious  stock,  like  i'irnothy  of  old.  hy 
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faith  also,  was  first  in  my  grandmother.     Often  as  a  boy  I 
v/as  hushed  into  silence  as  si.e  in  the  morning  would  retire  to 
another  room,  and  close  the  door;  then  I  would  hear  her  voice 
in  song,  and  when  the  song  ceased,  I  knew  she  v/as  talking  with 
God,  and  I  was  very  still.     Christianity's  grandest  opportuni- 
ty for  the  conquest  of  the  world  is  in  the  home ,  dedicated  to 
God  in  the  training  of  children  in  the  rays  of  holiness, 
Bible  reading,  prayer  and  church  attendance.     I  cannot  remem- 
ber the  time  when  in  our  home  family  worship  was  not  a  part 
of  each  day's  program.    rJhe  Bible  ..as  read  and  prayer  offer- 
ed early  in  the  morning  every  day.    As  I  recall  the  prayer, 
there    as  something  of  a  sameness  in  it,  but  it  was  out  of 
a  sincere  heart,  and  it  had  its  effect  upon  my  life.  One 
petition  always  came  at  the  close  of  the  prayer;     'And  Whips 
done  With  us  on  earth,  receive  us  to  thyself  in  heaven.  1 
llearly  a  half  century  after  I  had  gone  from  the  old  home  , 
one  morning  God  called  my  father  to  himself,  and  his  prayer 
was  answered.    Later  Mother  and  two  sisters  were  called,  and 
again  my  father's  prayer  was  answered.     I  am  the  only  member 
of  the  family  left;  some  day  soon  father's  prayer  will  be 
answered  again. 

"l.Iy  educational  advantages  were  limited.     For  a  time  I 
attended  an  Academy  in  Springfield,-  Ohio,  where  I  took  some 
advanced  studies.     I  had  some  private  lesson^  in  Greek;  but 
circumstances  were  such  that  I  was  sent  out  into  the  ministry 
without  sucl:  preparation  as  is  necessary." 

"When  I  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  I   >assed  through  what 
wa s  to  me  a  wonderful  experience •    Old  t hi ng s  passe d  aw ay , 
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and  all  things  be  cane  new.    Eow  much,  merely  emotional,  I 
do  not  know;  Vat  I  know  that  C-od  was  there,  and  spoke  to  my 
soul,     xiiis  new  life  needed  training,  "but  the  church  did  not 
know  how  to  give  mo  the  guidance  I  needed,     In  a  measure,  I 
lost  the  fervor  of  the  new  life,  but  I  still  continued  to 
pray." 

"^t  t.-e  age  of  twenty-one  ,  I  T:;as  baptized  and  received 
into  the  church.    **bout  this  time  a  friend  invited  me  to  a 
Cottage  prayer  meeting.     I  promised  him  I  would  on  condition 
that  he  would  not  call  me  tc  take  any  part.    But  another  led 
the  meeting,  and  I  was  called  upon  to  pray.     It  was  the  be- 
ginning of  an  active  Christian  life." 

"I  do  not  remember  the  time  when  I  did  not  feel  that  I 
ought  to  preach.     I  used  to    > reach  to  my  sister  when  we  were 
children.     I  think  this  was  partly  ti.e  out-working  of  prenata 
influences.     Before  my  birth,  mother  prayed  that  it  might  be 
a  man  child,  and  if  a  man,  that  he  should  be  a  minister.  I 
had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  being  my  parent's  pastor  fcr 
tv/elve  years." 

"I  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1859,  and  July  4th,  of  that 
year,  I  preached  my  first  sermon.     In  I860,  I  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  by  the  Protestant  ...ethodist  Church,  and  in 
this  communion,  I  labored  for  ten  years." 

,TUy  first  parish  was  a  Home  missionary  field  of  large 
dimensions,  embracing  a  number  of  counties  in  rorthern  Ohio. 
I  certainly  had  a  'peculiar  people1  to  deal  with.     It  was  a 
hard  field,  but  it  was  good  for  me.     I  learned  things  there 
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that  schools  dd  not  teach.     There  is  nothing  better  for  a 
young  preacher  than  to  have  hard  problems,  and  meet  the 
difficulties  of  lhfe  in  such  a  field.    A  home  Missionary 
field  is  the  place  where  a  young  man  gets  a  diploma  worth 
having. 

:tIn  1867  ,  I  married  Lliss  Kate  Davis,  of  Lebanon,  Ohio, 
and  a  helpmeet  she  was  to  me  indeed*9 

''Previous  to  our  marriage,  I  had  accepted  a  call  to  a 
church  in  Pairm.  nt ,  "'est  Virginia,  where  I  preached  for  near- 
ly four  years.     In  "December  of  1870,  I  came  to  Oshaloosa, 
Iowa,  to  marry  my  sister,     h  e  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  Rev.  S,  D.  A.  ,-iebard,  w&s  sick,  and  I  was  invited  to 
supply  the  pulpit,    "hiring  the  week  following  (December  14, 
1870)  he  died,  and  I  was  invited  to  supply  the  next  Sabbath. 
At  once  a  meeting  was  called,  and  I  was  invited  to  take  the 
pastorate  of  the  church.     I  accepted,  and  within  two  weeks, 
I  had  returned  to  hairmont,  resigned  my  pastorate  there, 
and  was  back  in  Oskaloosa.     On  the  second  Sunday  in  January 
of  1871,  I  began  a  pastorate  in  Oskaloosa  which  ran  on  for 
f  ifte.-.-n  years  . " 

"In  1886,  I  accepted  a  call  to  the  Congregational  church 
in  Storm  Lake,  where  I  remained  for  only  one  year.     I  was  then 
called  to  Lellars,  and  was  there  until  1894,  at  which  time  I 
removed  to  layette,  and  was  there  for  three  years,     ike  i.let- 
hodist  College  at  Payette  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  give  my 
younger  children  better  educational  privileges  than  I  felt 
able  to  give  them  by  sending  them  away  from  home." 

"The  first  day  of  August ,  1897,  I  began  my  pastorate  in 
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Cedar  Palls.    For  twelve  years  I  labored  among  this  people, 
resigning  in  1909,  at  this  tine  completing  fifty  years  of 
active  ministry--f ifty  years  of  continuous  service,  without 
a  break  excepting  one  or  two  short  intervals  from  physical 
disability. 

"In  1898,  occured  the  first  break  in  the  family  of 
eight.     In  this  year,  my  good  wife  passed  on  to  her  reward." 

"Two  years  later,  I  married  i.,rs.  ..".ate  Shaw,  who  has  been 
a  faithful  wife,  and  shares  life  with  me  to-day. ' 

"lthett  I  resigned  at  Cedar  Falls,  the  church  made  me 
pastor  Emeritus,  and  provided  me  a  good  house  in  which  to  liv 
and  to  be  mine  as -long  as  I  need  an  earthly  dwelling  place. 

;,In  all  my  ministerial  life,  I  have  fared  better  than  I 
have  deserved.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  tne  path  has  always 
been  strewn  with  flowers,  but  I  can  say  with  Paul:  'The 
things  which  happen  unto  me  have  fallen  out  rather  unto  the 
furtherance  of  the  Gospe^.,'  in  that  I  was  drawn  nearer  to 
Christ  and  made  a  better  man.    fhere  are  things  which  a  preac 
er  must  know,  but  never  cen  be  known  only  through  experience. 
It  is  a  great  matter  to  be  educated  in  the  schools,  but  it  is 
a  greater  natter  to  be  educated  in  the  School  of  Christ,  and 
to  be  able  to  meet  a  soul  in  its  deep  needs,  and  lead  it  to 
the  fountains  of  life  and  peace." 

"One  of  the  sweet  recollections  of  these  years  in  Iowa 
is  the  fellowship  of  the  brethren  of  the  State.     I  think  of- 
ten of  the  men  who  were  here  when  I  came.     There  was  Father 
Turner,  a  parishioner  of  mine  until  death  removed  him--a 
man  of  broad  vision  and  a  great  heart.     I  remember  so  welj 
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his  funeral.    The  simplicity  of  the  service  made  a  deop  im- 
pression on  my  mind,    At  the  grave  we  all  gathered  around,  and 
each  in  turn  repeated  a  passage  of  Scripture ;  prayer  and  bene- 
diction followed,  and  we  all  went  away  in  the  faith  of  Christ's 
own  words,   'I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.' 

"Daniel  Lane  was  also  a  parishioner  of  nine  for  several 
years.    From  these  two  men  I  beard  the  story  of  the  Patriarchs 
and  of  the  Iowa  Band,     It  is  not  often  that  a  preacher  will 
find  among-  retired  ministers  such  helpers  as  were  these  two 
men. " 

"Other  members  of  the  Band  I  counted  as  my  friends-- 
Dr.  Salter,  for  more  than  sixty  years  at  Burlington;  A.  B. 
Bobbins ,  for  fifty  years  at  ..uscatine ,  a  man  of  pronounced 
opinions  and  fearless  in  giving  expression  to  them;  and 
Ephraim  Adams,  a  saintly  and  lovable  brother,  true  and  faith- 
ful,   he  never  boasted  of  any  attainments  in  the  divine  life, 
or  anything  he  had  done,  but  the  people  with  whom  he  lived 
felt  the  force  of  his  life ,  and  recognized  tl:e  goodness  and 
the  greatness  of  the  man.    Douglass  was  then  a  young  man, 
full  of  zeal,  and  he  is  still  with  us,  a  good  and  faithful 
servant,  loved  by  us  all.    Frisbie  came  to  Des  Moines  in 
October  of  1871,  nine  months  after  I  came  to  Oskaloosa.  I 
never  let  him  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  I  came  to  Iowa  be- 
fore he  did.     Dear  old  comrade  I    God  has  commanded  him  to 
silence,  but  his  life  still  speaks. 

"hill  was  in  Atlantic  when  I  cane  to  Cskaloosa.     he  ne- 
ver had  any  other  parish  in  Iowa.    Harvey  Adams  was  then  at 
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Fairfax,        L.  Coleman  at  Llitchell ,  father  John  Todd  at  labor, 
..-ickett,  Superintendent  of  ^ome  missions  in  .southern  Iowa; 
Archibald,  and  Sturtevant ,  and  J.  0.  Stephenson,  and  Vittum 
came  later. ;' 

"This  fellowship  gives  a  value  to  life  not  to  be  estimated 
by  any  standard  of  value  save  that  of  the  heart  in  the  hunger 
for  friendship,  with  the  deep  affection  which  only  believers 
in  Jesus  can  experience." 

"I  am  writing  this  at  the  age  of  eighty,  occupying  my 
time  in  reading  and  study,  making  sermons  and  preaching  them 
as  opportuinity  offers.     I  look  backward  and  see  many  things 
to  regret,  and  more  in  which  to  take  delight.     I  look  forward 
to  the  things  which  are  to  come,  and  I  press  on  toward  the 
prize  of  my  high  calling  in  Christ  Jesus." 

Nothing  beyond,  this  personal  portrait  is  needed  to  give 
the  full  measure  and  correct  features  of  the  man.     i-hysically , 
he  is  tall,  but  neither  slim  nor  stout,  but  with  the  exact 
proportions  of  a  perfect  man. 

his  eye  is  keen,  his  face  that  of  a  ITazarite  never  pro- 
faned by  the  coming  of  a  razor  upon  it,  his   .ead  covered, 
even  in  old  age,  by  a  great  shock  of  hair,  now  almost  as 
white  as  the    'driven  snow.  ' 

It  need  not  be  said  that  he  is  a  man  of  superior  natural 
mental  endowments .     jie  tells  of  his  lack  of  training  in  the 
schools.    That  has  been  in  evidence  through  all  his  life, 
limiting  his  vocabulary,  narrowing  somewhat  his  range  of  vi- 
sion, closing  many  doors  against  him  in  the  realms  of  science 
and  philosophy;  but  the  gifts  of  nature,  mother  wit,  practical 
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sense,  mental  insight,  coupled  with  the  spiritual  qualities 
cf  sympathy  and  love  for  his  fellow  man,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  3ible ,  have  compensated  him  for  hia  lack  of  education,  and 
have  made  him  every  whit  the  equal  of  the  average  man  of  the 
college  and  $  he  seminary. 

As  a  preacher,  Rev.  Snowden  is  unique,     his  sermons  are 
perfectly  innocent  of  logic;  they  have  only  ihe  slightest 
acquaintance  with  rhetoric;  they  do  not  abound  in  illustra- 
tions; they  are  largely  devoid  of  literary  and  historical 
citations  or  allusions;  they  never  attempt  the  oratorical  cr 
the  dramatic;   out,  somehow,  they  take  ho 3-d;  people  listen, 
they  are  interested;  he  is  a  fine  preacher.     ..is  power  as  a 
preacher  lias  its  deepest  seat  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Bible. 
Hi I  sermons  are  saturated  with  Bible  ideas  and  imagery,  and 
abound  in  scriptural  quotations,    horeover,  there  is  a  quaint- 
ness  and  quiet  homor  about  the'  nan  which  find  their  way  into 
his  sermons  to  light  them  up,  and  hold  the  expectant  attention 
of  the  hearers;  and  the  crown  of  all  is  the  preacher's  down- 
right sincerity  and  earnestness,  causing  his  discourses  to 
glow  and  sometimes  blaze  with  subdued  but  evident  passion. 

Rev.  inowden  was  a  fine  preacher;  theref ore ,  he  could 
stay  fifteen  years  at  Oskaloosa,  and  twelve  years  at  Oedar 
J'alls ,  and  therefore  i.e  was  welcomed  heartily  to  the  pulpits 
of  Iowa,    his  -pastorates  were  each  a  grand  success.     Cf  this 
I  speak  in  my  "iilgrims  of  Iowa",  page  215 ,  as  follows: 

"James  2.  Snowden  came  from  Chio  and  from  hethodist  _ro- 
testant  parentage  and  training,  but  soon  developed  into  a 
good  Gongregationalist ,  of  a  unique  type,  all  hia  cwn, 
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howeyer.     In  his  sixteen  years'  pastorate  at  Cskaloosa,  that 
church  reached  high-r/ater  mark',  though  it  still  has  all  the 
future  to  improve  upon  that  record.    After  one  year  at  Storm 
Lake  and  eight  good  years  at  LeIIars ,  a  stately  church  edifice 
"being  one  of  his  monuments  there  ,  he  took  hold  of  that  little 
missionary  church  at  rayette.    In  the  three  years  of  his 
pastorate  there,  he  rebuilt  the  house  of  worship,  added  about 
a  hundred  to  the  membership  and  brought  the  church  to  self- 
support,     --.velve  fruitful  years  at  Oedar  Tails  brings  this 
grand  old  patriarch  do*.?n  to  date  ,  pastor  emeritus  there  busy 
still  supplying  the  many  churches  which  call  for  his  services. 
Of  this  unique,  forceful,  facetious,  brotherly  man  a  booklet 
could  be  vritten.    Hay  he  go  very  late  to  the  better  "^orldi" 
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nineteenth  sketch, 

Benjamin  11,  Amsden. 

Benjamin  Monroe  Amsden,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Aclisah 
(Nichols)  Ams&oii,  vas  born  in  Chautauqua  county,  Eew  York, 
?Jecember  18th,  1818. 

he  prepared  for  college  at  the  ilaryville ,  Hew  York, 
Academy;  studied  at  the  ^estern  Reserve  College;  graduated 
from  vJilliams  in  1846,  and  from  Oberlin  Seminary  in  1849. 
Ee  Wafi  ordained  at  Oberlin  in  1850,  and  the  same  year  he  be- 
gan his  pastoral  work  at  Belvidere,  Illinois;  took  charge  at 
Roscoe  in  1852;  at  Huntley  in  1854,  and  at  Garden  Prairie  in 
1856.     The  Congregational  quarterly  reports  that  in  1858  he 
came  over  into  Iowa,  and  was  for  a  few  months  at  Delhi,  but 
returned  to  Garden  Prairie  Illinois;  located  at  Crete  in  1864, 
and  was  there  until  1868,  at  which  time  his  name  is  dropped 
from  the  "uarterly  until  1870. 

April  1st,  of  this  year,  he  was  commissioned  for  Bel- 
levue ,  Iowa,  and  from  this  field  in  January  of  1871  he  reports: 

"It  is  now  pretty  certain  that  arrangements  have  been 
perfected  so  that  Bellevue  is  to  have  a  railroad;  in  the  bene- 
fit of  which  we  hope  our  church  will  share.       e  may  not  look 
to  railroads  to  convert  sinners,  but  sometimes  they  induce 
christian  business  men  to  settle  in  a  place  where  otherwise 
they  would  not  go. 

;TThe  oeople  here  are  largely  German  Catholics,  and 
Lutherans.    '7e  greatly  need  a  few  christian  business  men  and 
their  families,  and  look  to  the  railroad  to  bring  them.  They 
cannot  come  too  soon.'' 
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About  the  time  this  report  appeared,  Mr.  Amsden,  in 
January  of  1871,  took  charge  of  the  churoh  at  Golden  Prairie, 
with  residence  at  Manchester.     January  1st,  1872,  he  Wfti  com- 
missioned for  Goldon  Prairie,  Pleasantville ,  and  Forestville; 
and  in  1875  and  1874  at  Strawberry  Point ,  Forestville  and 
Garden  Prairie,  residence  still  at  Manchester.     From  1876  to 
1878,  i.Ir.  Amsden  had  no  regular  charge,  but  supplied  here  and 
there  as  t_:ero  Was  demand  for  his  services.     In  1878,  he  was 
again  at  Strawberry  Point,  and  took  up  the  work  at  ^dgewood, 
but  in  1879-1881  he  was  again  without  charge.     In  1882,  he 
was  reported  as  supplying-  at  Buffalo,  and  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  end  of  his  pastoral  work. 

He  continued  to  reside  at  Manchester ,  supplying  occasion- 
ally but  without  regular  charge ,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
January  28,  1903,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years,  one  month, 
and  ten  days. 

"Me  was  married  to  Reliance  Avery,  of  Belvidere,  111., 
December  4,  1855.     She  became  the  mother  of  eight  children, 
and  survived  her  husband. 

In  all  the  twenty-three  years  of  his  residence  in  Iowa, 
BEr,Atas4en  made  his  home  at  Llanchester.     He  did  not  at  any  time 
reside  on  the  field  he  served.    For  the  most  part,  he  -;as  a 
supply  and  not  a  pastor,     he  was  a  man  of  the  Old  School  type, 
conservative  in  theology,  diligent  in  his  ministry  and  in  his 
secular  employment,  brotherly  in  his  relations  to  the  churches, 
faithful  to  the  interest  of  the  State  and  of  the  Kingdom. 
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I  we  lit  let  h  sketch, 

Thomas  Bayne . 

Only  fragments  of  this  Brother's  life  oan  "be  given.  Un- 
ci oubtedly ,  he  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  educated  there,  and 
probably  ordained  there  in  1847.    Our  first  Congregational 
records,  in  1855,  locate  him  at  Melbourne  Canada  East;  and 
in  1858  he  is  at  Russeltown. 

In  1861  we  find  him  at  Irasburgh,  Vermont,  and  he  was 
in  service  there  until  1864,  and  there  remained  for  a  time 
without  charge.     In  1866  he  began  a  pastorate  of  two  years  at 
Sandy  Ore eh,  New  York,  and  then,  in  1868,  took  charge  of  the 
church  at  ITev:  haven,  in  the  same  state. 

July  1st,  of  1871,  Mr.  Bayne  began  a  pastorate  of  four 
years  at  ITev:  Hampton,  Iowa.    After  that,  he  served  the  church 
at  Oolumbus,  Nebraska,  for  two  years  (1876-78)  and  was  still 
at  Oolumbus,  without  charge,  up  to  1881,  at  which  time  his 
name  was  dropped  from  the  denominational  records. 

While  at  Hew  Eampton,  Mr,  Bayne  was  a  near  neighbor, 
but  we  did  not  have  very  much  association  with  one  another. 
Por  a  time  he  refused  to  have  any  fraternal  intercourse  with 
me  because  I  could  not  see  my  way  clear  to  endorse  for  as  much 
home  hissionary  aid  as  he  thought  he  ought  to  have .    __owever , 
I  am  glad  to  bear  testimony  to  tho  fact  tiiat  he  was  well 
educated,  a  fine  preacher,  a  good  man,  and  a  faithful  pastor. 

Captain  J,  H.  Powers,  in  his  history  of  the  Hew  Hampton 
church  writes: 
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"Rev.  i'homas  Bayne  commenced  his  labors  at  Hew  Hampton 
on  the  19th  of  February i  1871,  and  he  remained  pastor  of  the 
church  until  the  29th  day  of  January,  1876. 

"lir.  Bayne  was  of  Scotch  descent ,  and  wag  reared  under 
the  stern  discipline  of  the  old  Scotch  school.    ITature  having 
endowed  him  with  superior  abilities,  which  had  been  aided  by  a 
broad  culture  and  a  college  discipline,  his  power  as  a  ser- 
monizer  was  of  a  high  order,  and  every  effort  was  bristling 
with  seed  thoughts  and  he  developed  in  his  congregation  a 
demand  for  a  high  order  of  literary  attainment.'' 

"During  his  pastorate  there  were  nineteen  added  to  the 
church  by  letter,  and  seven  by  orofession.     Subsequently ,  as 
we  are  informed,  he  returned  to  the  rresbyterian  field,  and 
took  up  his  labors  in  ITebraska." 

"During  his  entire  pastorate  (at  Tew  Hampton)  the  church 
was  aided  in  his  support  by  the  __ome  missionary  Society." 


Twenty-first  sketch, 
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Richard  Eassell. 

Richard  Hassell,  son  of  John  and  llary  (Lister)  Hassell, 
was  born  in  Ieeds,  England,  September  2i,  1820.     he  attended 
the  Lancasterian  School  in  his  native  city,  and  there  studied 
theology  under  the  direction  of  a  Rev.  Thomas  Towns end. 
he  married  at  Leeds,  June  13,  1842,  to  Hiss  Ann  Hews on  of 
that  city. 

he  was  ordained  in  Edwards  county,  Illinois,  in  1844, 
and  preached  in  that  county,  in  the  Primitive  Uethodist  con- 
nection, for  four  years.    Prom  1848  to  1850  he  was  on  the 
Platteville  and  Albion  Circuit,  of  Ifisdonsih,  in  the  same 
connection. 

In  1851,  he  was  a  teacher  at  Srant  hill,  Illinois.  ITrora 
1855  to  1860,  ho  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  churches  of 
Wyoming  Valley  and  Dodgeville;  and  from  1860  to  1865,  he  was 
still  in  "'isoonsin,  at  Leeds  and  Lowville ,  also,  in  1864,  sup- 
plying the  Presbyterian  church  at  Poynette.     Prom  186&  to 

1870,  he  was  at  "Tindsor,  Wisconsin,  and  then  he  came  to  Iowa. 
He  began  at  Kellogg  (then  called  Jasper  City$  January  1, 

1871,  and  was  there  for  three  years.     From  this  field  in 
September  of  1871  he  reports: 

"Jasper  City  is  a  growing  village  on  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  ..acific  Railroad,  containing  a  population  of  600, 
surrounded  with  a  fertile  prairie,  rapidly  filling  up.  South 
of  the  village  the  country  is  thickly  settled  by  a  population 
in  wchich  is  represented  almost    every  diversity  of  religious 
belief. " 
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"At  Kellogg  we  have  held  a  series  of  preaching  services 
and  prayer  meetings,  filling  the  house  with  attentive  and 
serious  hearers.    lfwe^ty-»eight  have  entered  into  covenant 
with  the  church  v;ithin  the  year,  and  the  prospect  is  hopeful. 

"Our  Sunday  School  is  doing  a  good  v;ork  for  the  children. 
"*e  have- three  other  schools,  sustained  chiefly  by  members  of 
the  church  in  outlying  districts—one  of  them  very  needy  and 
destitute.     The  parents  are  from  Kentucky,  ignorant  of  the 
plainest  truths  of    the  Bible,  their  children  growing  up  in 
almost  heathenish  darkness." 

Mr.  Massell  sends  in  another  report  from  Kellogg  (April 
1875)  in  which  he  tells  of  the  remarkable  experience  of  a 
woman  of  his  parish  who  had  wandered  far  from  the  path  of 
duty,  but  how  returned  with  repentance  and  with  greatt  glad- 
ness of  heart. 

rroiat874  to  1876,  hr.  hassell  was  pastor  at  ^ddyville , 
and  then  retired  fro  a  time  to  Jrinnell,  supplying,  however, 
the  VTarren  (Hartwick)  church  in  1877-78.     In  1878-81,  he  was 
in  residence  at  Toledo,  but  in  .August  of  1882  began  a  pastorate 
of  five  years  at  I^airfaz;  and  was  there  without  charge  from 
1887  to  1884.     Then,  following  a  son  out  to  Washington,  he  made 
his  home  at  Seattle  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.    He  died 
of  old  age,  December  5,  1899,  aged  seventy-nine  years,  two 
months,  and  eleven  days. 

"Father  Hassell,"  as  we  called  him  for  many  years  /..'as 
a  man  of  beautiful  face,  full  of  benignity  and  dignity.  He 
was  also  a  man  of  great  humility,  simplicity,  candor,  sympathy, 
and  piety,    he  served  well  his  day  and  generation,  and  raised 
up  children  to  carry  on  his  work." 
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Twenty- second  sketch, 

Palmer  Litts. 

Palmer  litts,  con  of  Christian  and  Harriet  (Edson)  litts, 
was  born  in  Oneida  county,  New  York,  Larch  16,  1855.     He  at- 
tended Beloit  College  for  a  time ,  and  spent  the  year  1860- 
1861.  in  Oberlin,  entering  the  theological  seminary  in  the 
fall  of  1861.     In  December  of  1862,  he  was  sent  to  Portress 
Monro©,  Virginia,  to  labor  as  a  missionary  among  the  Preedman 
of  that  place . 

he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Cleveland  Association 
in  1865.     January  7,  1864,  he  was  married  to  Louise  Caroline 
Perry,  of  Lonmoiith  Illinois.     She  died  January  3,  1900* 

January  25,  1865,  he  was  ordained  by  Council  of  Oberlin. 
In  Hay  of  1865,  ha  was  sent  by  the  Preedmans  Bureau  to  super- 
intend the  colored  schools  in  the  Northern  Military  District 
of  Mississippi . 

Prom  Tovember  1,  1866,  to  December  11,  1869,  he  was  pas- 
tor at  Plgin,  Minnesota,    Prom  this  field,  August  1868,  he 
reported: 

"During  the  month  of  Larch  I  held  a  protracted  meeting 
at  my  preaching  station  three  miles  south  of  Elgin.  Eleven 
persons  have  made  a  public  confession  of  their  faith. 

"l.Iy  work  at  Porest  Lound  is  becoming  more  encouraging, 
and  the  congregations  are  increasing  there  as  at  Elgin--where , 
at  our  last  service  several  had  to  leave  for  want  of  room." 

From  January  1st,  of  1870  to  March  1,  1872,  he  wae  pas- 
tor at  Spring  Valley.    Prom  this  field,  in  1872,  he  writes: 
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"A  year  ago  I  had  either  to  seek  another  field,  or  build 
a  small  house  and  incur  something  of  a  debt.    Prom  extreme 
scarcity  of  money,  the  church  failed  to  meet  its  obligations, 
and  became  somewhat  discouraged.     It  seemed  that  I  must  leave 
after  all.    3ut  the  people  earnestly  invited  me  to  stay,  if 
they  could  secure  my  support.     I  think  the  cloud  is  lifting, 
hany  are  doubling  their  pledges  for  my  salary,  in  one  case 
making  the  amount  §100,  and  the  church  is  nov  confident  that 
the  salary  can  be  raised. 

"Of  course  I  am  embarrassed  by  the  debt  incurred  to 
meet  the  wants  of  my  family,  and  had  not  our  wardrobe  been 
partially  replenished  one  year  ago  by  friends  at  the  :3ast , 
our  wants  would  have  been  far  greater." 

"But  it  is  a  blessed  privilege  to 'fill  up  that  which  is 
behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  for  His 
body's  sake,  which  is  the  church;'    and  the  reconrpenso  is 
sufficient:     'If  we  suffer,  -.;e  shall  also  reign  with  Kim.1" 

Ilarch  1,  1872,  Mr.  Litts  began  a  short  pastorate  of  two 
years  at  l.Ion:.na,  Iowa.    Prom  here  also  he  sends  a  report, 
which  is  in  substance  as  follows: 

"The  quarter  past  has  been  one  of  great  interest  to  the 
church.    Permitted  to  'gather  precious  sheaves,'  we  can  say, 
'When  the  Lord  turned  again  the  captivity  of  2ion,'  we  were 
like  them  that  dreamed.  'Jhen  was  our  mouth  filled  with  laughter 
and  our  tongue  with  singing.'    "Te  commenced  a  special  religious 
effort  about  the  middle  of  Larch,  which  continued  for  five 
weeks.    The  work  was  not- rapid,  but  firm  and  positive,  More 
than  twenty  have  professed  conversion." 
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"A  year  ago,  v;e  had  several  vacant  pews;  now  we  cannot 
meet  tLe  demands  for  seats.     I  labor1  with  a  cheerful  and  a 
grateful  heart." 

:ir.  Litts  next  T::ent  to  Lansing,  "beginning  September  1, 
1874.    here  again  he  reports  a  revival  and  accessions  to  the 
church.     In  June  of  1875  he  writes: 

"During  the  quarter  we  have  received  seven  to  members  hip 
and  there  are  others  to  unite  soon.  Twenty-four  have  already 
united  within  the  year.     ~he  church  is  greatly  cuickened." 

In  his  next  field,  Central  City,  hr.  Litts  labored  for 
eight  years  (hay  1,  1877--Lay  1,  1885),  the  work  prospering 
in  his  hands.     Text,  he  was  at  7aucoma  for  four  years  (1B85-89). 
IText  came  four  years  of  service  (November,  1889,  to  November 
1904)  at  Dins dale . 

..rhile  in  this  pastorate,  he  was  married,  November  25,  1903, 
to  3achael  Buckner,  of  J res ton. 

After  resigning  at  Dinsdale  in  lc.04,  Ej£r,  Litts  retired 
to  Lake  City,  where  a  son  was  established  in  business,     he  had 
not  long  to  wait,    he  died  from  heart  failure,  July  IS,  1906, 
aged  seventy-one  years,  three  months,  and  twenty-eight  days. 

Te  can  fairly  claim  Brother  Litts,  as  an  Iowa  man.  He 
was  with  us  in  service  and  retirement  for  thirty-four  years. 
..e  always  occupied  the  humble  places,    He,  was  not  called  upon 
to  preach  on  great  occasions.    _e  was  never  moderator  of  the 
General  association,  or  delegate  to  a  national  council.  But 
he  was  content  with  his  lot.    He  enjoyed  and  prized  the  fellow- 
ship of  his  brethren,    he  took  delight  in  his  work,    he  served 
God  and  l_is  Kingdom  faithfully,  and  had  a  share  in  the  building 
of  the  Commonwealth. 
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'J v.-  e nt  y- 1  h ir  d  s ke t  oh , 

Ezra  &.  Carpenter. 

Ezra  Greenwood  Carpenter,  son  of  Daw  and  Roxanna 
(Crawford)  Car  enter,  was  born  in  rots dan,  New  York,  Decem- 
ber 20,  1829. 

Early  in  life,  he  wished  te  enter  the  ministry,  but  v.as 
hindered  by  ill  health  and  many  othwr  discouragemen ta .  For 
twenty  years  he  fought  his  way,  never  able  to  accomplish  his 
purpose,  yet  never  able  to  give  up.     his  education  was  limited. 
The  highest  school  he  attended  before  his  maturity  was  the  St. 
Lawrence  Academy  near  his  town. 

He  was  married  December  24,  185.,-,  Co  Amanda  M.  Bishop, 
of  T1airwater,  77i  scons  in.    Two  of  his  three  children  died  early, 
and  their  deaths  were  renewed  calls  to  the  ministry.  Finally, 
in  the  midst  of  a  revival  in  I.Iinnesota,  he  resolved  that  hi 
would  break  through  all  the  difficulties  surrounding  him,  and 
enter  the  ministry  at  whatever  cost.    His  wife  encouraged  him 
to  make  the  venture.     he  found  his  way  to  the  Chicago  Theolo- 
gical Seminary,  and  started  upon  the  short  course  there,  but 
the  severe  illness  of  his  wife  soon  closed  the  doors  of  the 
Seminary  against  him. 

Returning  from  Chicago,  as  soon  as  he  could  bring  it  about, 
he  moved  to  Lake  City,  I.Iinnesota,  and  o^ere  continued  his  stu- 
dies under  the  direction  of  Rev.  hilliam  3.  Dada,  the  pastor 
of  the  church.     Here  he  remained  for  two  years,  studying  and 
laboring,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  he  was  ordained,  December 
50,  1868,  over  the  little  church  at  Liaiden  Rock,  which  he  -ad 
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feathered  across  the  river  over  in  "7i  scons  in.    his  wori;  here  was 
greatly  "blessed,  and  more  than  fifty  were  added  to  the  church 
during  the  two  years  of  his  services  there.    He  then  v.:ent  to 
Grand  Rapids,  "beginning  January  1,  1870,  and  closing  I.iay  1,  1871' 
in  this  tine  "bringing  the  church  to  self-support ,  and  increasing 
the  membership  from  sixteen  to  sixty-five.    Forty  were  added 
to  the  church  in  one  day.     In  this  pastorate  (May  of  1871) 
he  reports  : 

"I  am  about  to  close  my  labors  with  this  people,  with 
hearty  thankfulness  for  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  us.    77e  have 
had  the  assistance  of  Rev.  R.  M,  "Webster,  of  the  Brandon  church, 
in  a  great  revival  of  religion.    .Forty- five  have  Joined  the 
church,  and  more  wait  to  join,  so  that  our  membership  will  not 
be  far  from  eighty.     I  rejoice  to  add  that  with,  our  newly 
acquired  strength,  the  church  has  resolved  to  be  self-support- 
ing for  the  future." 

Corning,  Iowa,  was  Mr,  Carpenter's  next  field.    With  this 
Cromwell  was  united,    he  began  in  this  field  Hay  1,  1871,  and 
resigned  February  1,  1874.     In  this  field,  Mr.  Carpenter  gave 
special  attention  to  the  christian  nurture  of  the  children. 

Stuart  claimed  his  attention  next',  .He  began  there  April 
15,  1874,  and  closed  in  April  of  1875.  TTithin  this  year,  the 
church  doubled  its  membership. 

TTinthrop  came  next  in  order,  and  with  it  coupled  Cuasoue- 
ton.    The  field  became  self-supporting  within  a  year,  and  about 
fifty  were  added  to  the  membership  of  the  churches ,  twenty  on 
one  day. 
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His  last  parish  was  G-olden  Prairie.  He  "began  here  April 
19,  1877,  and  here  closed  his  work,  with  his  life,  august  25, 
1879,  aged  forty-nine  years,  eight  months,  and  five  days. 

"Such  is  the  brief  record,"  says  a  friend,  "of  a  mini- 
stry of  which  no  man  need  be  ashamed.    His  labors  have  been 
abundantly  blessed;  and  when  we  consider  the  man,  it  certainly 
does  not  seem  strange,    he  seemed  to  carry  with  him  the  spirit 
of  the  Matter,  and  to  an  unusual  degree,  was  self-forgetful 
and  devoted.     It  is  rare  to  find  one  with  so  kindly  a  dispo- 
sition toward  all  men,  and  so  absorbing  a  love  for  souls. 
The  work  and  the  world  can  ill  spare  so  good  a  man." 
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Twenty- f ourth  sketch, 

John  L.  Swell. 

John  Louis  Swell  was  bcrn  in  Byfield,  Massachusetts, 
September  4,  1840.    He  prepared  for  college  at  the  Dumrner 
Academy,  of  Byfield.    He  began  his  college  course  at  Amherst 
in  1858,  but  finished  at  Yale  in  1865.     In  the  year  1864,  he 
was  at  the  front,  one  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
Sixtieth  Massachusetts  Regiment.    After  graduating  from  col- 
lege he  spent  a  year,  1866-67,  teaching  Latin  in  the  Washing- 
ton University  at  3t.  Louis,  Missouri,     He  graduated  from 
Andover  in  1870,  and  later  studied  theology  at  Bonn  and  Halle, 
in  Germany.    He  was  ordained  at  Clinton,  Iowa,  I.Iay  4,  1871. 
sermon  by  Rev.        A.  Stimpson,  of  Minneapolis ,  and  prayer  by 
Rev.  Lucius  Curtis,  of  Lyons,  Iowa.    While  pastor  at  Clinton, 
December  30,  1872,  he  was  married  to  Hmily  Spofford  Hall. 

After  three  years  of  service  in  Clinton,  Mr.  Swell  re- 
turned to  the  Hast,  and  was  pastor  at  7averly,  Massachusetts, 
Belmont  church,  from  1874  to  1878,  at  which  time  he  began  a 
pastorate  of  thirteen  years  with  the  Second  Church  of  l.lillbury 
in  the  same  state.    Hrom  this  pastorate,  in  1891,  he  was  called 
to  the  chair  of  Church  History  and  Hebrew  Exegesis  in  the 
toward  University,  VJashington,  D.  C.,  in  which  service  he  con- 
tinued up  to  the  day  of  his  deat..,  March  16,  1910.,  being  at 
that  time  sixty-nine  years,  six  months,  and  twelve  days  old. 

His  publications  are  not  of  great  significance,  being 
only  a  history  of  Byfield,  and  of  the  School  of  Theology  in 
Howard  University.    IProm  this  school,  he  received  the  degree  of 
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Doctor  of  Divinity,  in  1895. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  Pres.  Stephen  R« 
Newman,  D.  D. ,  of  Howard  University,  respecting  Mr.  Bwell,  I 
received  the  following  communication: 

"I  have  found  by  inquiring  that  i;rof .  BWell  came  here  in 
the  spring  of  1890,  and  was  made  Dean  of  the  theological  De- 
partment of  Howard  University  at  once.    Ee  served  as  Dean  for 
a  good  many  years,  until  failing  health  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  give  up  the  administrative  duties  of  the  department, 
but  he  continued  to  teach  until  1909,  when  death  removed  him 
from  his  work.    Ee  was  a  man  of  rare  seriousness  of  purpose  in 
all  he  did.    Ee  tried  to  compass  as  far  as  possible  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  work  here,    he  found  in  the  teaching  of  Ohurch 
History  and  of  Hebrew  great  delight.    He  was  patient,  pain- 
staking and  thorough.    Ee  was  scholarly  in  his  approach  to 
the  subject,  and  attractive  in  his  teaching.    During  the  last 
years  of  nis  life  here,  he  gave  his  odd  time  so  £ar  as  his 
duties  would  permit  to  the  preparation  of  a  small  manual  of 
Ohurch  history.     He  completed  it,  and  it  exists  now  in  man- 
uscript.   His  sons  made  some  inquiries  after  their  father's 
death  about  the  publication  of  it,  but  I  suspect  that  they 
found  it  would  not  be  remunerative,  and  so  gave  it  up.  It 
was  a  simple  plain  statement  of  the  salient  points  of  Church 
Eistory.    Ee  read  me  some  of  the  chapters  of  it,  and  placed  it 
in  my  hands  at  'times  for  criticism  certain  other  chapters.  Eis 
life  here  was  altogether  very  useful.    Ee  was  a  great  influence 
in  the  department  in  favor  of  steady,  conscientious  work.  The 
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students  f&q  went  out  during  the  time  he  was  here  found,  I  am 
very  sure,  a  steadfastness  in  his  example  which  would  be 
very  helpful  to  them  in  their  work.     I  am  glad  to  pay  this 
tribute  to  him  as  an  earnest,  devout,  steadfast  worker.  I 
shall  be  very  glad  if  this  brief  summary  of  his  life  here  is 
worthy  of  being  put  with  the  memories  of  Iowa  workers,  the 
remembrance  of  whom  you  are  trying  to  preserve. 

"Yours  sincerely, 

"Stephen!.:.  i-Tewman." 
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Twenty-fifth  sket  ch , 

Charles  11.  Bingham. 

Charles  llortimer  Bibgham,  son  of  Sluman  and  Clementine 
B.   (7illiams)  Bingham,  was  born  in  Geneseo,  New  York,  June  16, 
1828.    ^is  education  did  not  include  a  college  cotirse.  He 
studied  in  the  Canandaigua  Academy  and  Chicago  theological 
Seminary.    He  was  married  to  Hiss  Myra  P.  Osborn,  of  Harlem, 
Hew  York,  Hay  51,  1864. 

his  ordination  occurred  at  Udina,  Illinois,  June  16, 
1870.    His  first  pastorate  was  at  this  place,  where  he  began  in 
May  of  1869  and  closed  his  labors  in  1871. 

In  May  of  1871,  Mr,  Bingham  took  up  ■  the  work  at  Ilonroe 
and  Utley,  Iowa,  continuing  in  the  same  until  December  of 
1874,  at  which  time  he  returned  td>  Illinois,  and  was  settled 
at  hillburne  for  eight  years.     In  1880,  he  went  south,  and 
was  for  thirteen  years  pastor  of  the  church  in  Daytona,  Florida 

-ere,  in  November  of  1863,  he  was  chairman  of  the  con- 
vention which  organized  the  Florida  Congregational  associa- 
tion, and  he  was  moderator  of  the  Association  at  its  first 
annual  meeting.    He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  Rollins 
College,  and  ,  for  years,  one  of  its  trustees. 

From  Daytona,  in  the  Home  Missionary  of  1885,  Mr,  Bing- 
ham writes: 

"Che  winter  is  our  busy  and  most  eventful  season.  Then, 
we  have  our  visitors  from  the  North,  and  they  contribute  to 
our  business,  our  amusements,  and  sometimes  to  our  instruction; 
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especially  if  among  them  are  any  ministers,  public  lecturers, 
or  good  singers.     ?he  past  winter  has  been  very  pleasant;  not 
extremely  cold, only  a  £e.w  frosts,  some  rain,  and  very  many 
pleasant,  warm,  sunshiny  days.    Altogether,  we  have  had  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  winter.     7e  observed  the  week  of 
prayer,  with  good,  though  not  specially  marked,  results. 

nle  are  now  occupying  our  new  church.     It  is  not  finish- 
ed, but  is  so  far  inclosed  that  we  can  use  it  very  comfort- 
ably.   Te  could  not  use  it  at  the  North  in  its  present  condi- 
tion, t-.at  is  without  windows  or  a  stove;  but  we  do  it  here, 
and  ordinarily  it  is  comfortable  enough.    Tie  have  muslin 
curtains  at  the  windows,  but  have  not  yet  got  the  glass.  This 
we  expect  to  get  in  due  time,  say  next  winter.     Our  congrega- 
tions have  noticably  increased  since  we  have  been  in  the  church, 
running  from  one  hundred  and  forty  to  one  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-five.    7e  think  we  have  a  pretty  as  well  as  a  commodious 
church;  and  one  good  feature  of  the  situation  is  that  we  are 
not  in  debt  for  it,  and  do  not  intend  to  be.     Our  association 
at  its  last  session  resolved  to  take  measures  to  at  once  begin 
the  establishment  of  a  Congregational  Gollege  somewhere  in  the 
state.    I  have  been  very  busy  canvassing  our  place  to  see  what 
inducements  we  can  offer.     '.7e  ::ave  the  healthy  location,  the 
river,  the  ocean,  and  the  grounds;  but  I  fear  that,  in  the 
money  line,  we  may  come  behind  some  of  our  competitors. 
£his  is  a  hard  time  for  building  colleges  in  the  South,  as 
business  is  dull,  and  money  unusually  scarce  and  hard  to  get. 
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However,  as  we  are  pioneers  and  foundation-layers,  W€|  propose 
to  do  the  best  we  oan  for  those  who  come  after  us.     If  there 
are  any  rich  men  at  the  llorth  who  are  desirous  of  putting 
their  money  in  a  good  place,  there  is  a  most  excellent  chance 
now,  in  the  building  of  a  college  somewhere  in  Florida." 

I.Ir.  Bingham  died  at  Daytona,  Hay  25,  1906,  aged  seven- 
ty-seven years,  eleven  months,  and  seven  days.     On  a  visit 
to  Daytona  a  few  years  ago,  I  found  Brother  Bingham's  grave 
and  members  of  Ms  family,  and  a  fragment  memory  of  him 
among  the  people. 
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Twenty-  sixth  sketch, 

Andrew  Hern. 

In  response  to  a  request  for  an  autobiographical  sketch, 
Brother  Kern  sends  the  following,  changed  here  and  there  only 
a  little,  but  with  some  dated  added  in  parenthesis  : 

"That  shal  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefit 
towards  me 7    "I  am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  the  mercies 
and  of  all  the  truth  which  thou  hast  shewed  unto  thy  servant." 
"^ords  are  inadequate  to  express  my  feelings  in  regard  to  the 
wonderful  love  of  the  lord  during  all  my  life  time." 

I  was  born  on  the  sixth  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1842,  in  the  tower  of  Bulach,  near  the  beautiful  city  of 
Zurich,  in  Switzerland.    My  parents  were  Conrad  and  Barbara 
Zern,  air/ays  in  humble  circumstances.     I  had  the  chance  to 
attend  good  schools  in  that  town  till  the  age  of  seventeen^ 
when  I  was  confirmed.    Three  years  later  I  was  converted  in 
Basle,  under  the  influence  of  the  Y.  i.I.  0.  A.     Shortly  after 
that  I  entered  the  Pilger  Mission  Institute  of  the  St.  Chris- 
hona  by  Basle  where  I  stayed  for  three  years.    There  I  worked 
in  the  line  of  evangelistic  service  in  different  places  in 
that  country.     In  Llay,  1870,  I  came  to  this  country,  where  I 
landed  in  Huscatine,  Iowa,  and  preached  my  first  sermon  in 
the  little  old  Congregational  church  where  at  ti.at  time  my 
dear  old  friend,  Rev.  Jacob  Reuth  was  pastor.    My  first  pas- 
torate was  Pine  Creek,  nine  miles  from  Muscatine.    As  it  was 
the  custom  of  that  time  in  our  congregational  church,  I  had  to 
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get  license  to  preach  from  a  ministerial  association  assembled 
in  Durant .     One  year  after  I  came  to  this  country,  I  was  or- 
dained on  the  second  day  of  February,  1872,  in  Huscatine. 
salary  in  Pine  Greek  was  and  had  to  keep  a  horse  and  buggy. 

Disagreement  about  a  certain  lodge  was  the  reason  I  left  there 
after  one  year  and  a  ouarter.    Then  I  accepted  a  call  to  a 
colony  in  Helvetia,  'Test  Virginia,  in  the  real  backwoods, 
under  the  most  primitive  circumstances.     I  had  to  build  my  own 
log  house,  and  preach  in  log  houses.    As  there  were  no  roads 
to  speak  of,  my  deat  wife,  a  frail  woman,  and  myself,  had  to 
ride  together  on  a  mule  to  church,  and  to  visit  the  people. 
?.'  e  most  of  them  were  poor  and  could  not    do  very  much  towards 
my  support,  but  were  very  interested  in  the  religious  services. 
On  account  of  the  Hard  menial  work,  the  hardest  in  my  life,  I 
was  compelled,  after  t^ree  years,  to  give  up  the  work  tiaere, 
and  come  back  to  Iowa,  w.'.ere  I  accepted  a  call  to  the  Reformed 
church  in  I.lonticello ,  where  I  stayed  about  three  years.  AYter 
a  visti  to  the  old  country  in  1871,  I  took  charge  of  our 
Congregational  church  in  Grand  View,  fourteen  miles  south 
of  Huscatine,  where  I  remained  for  eight  years,  and  had  a 
blessed  time . 

One  incident  of  a  special  character  comes  to  my  mind, 
which  happened  at  that  time.    A  woman,  not  a  church  member, 
had  to  suffer  from  an  evil  spirit.    On  a  terrible,  cold,  win- 
ter night,  I  was  called  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
her  house  where  I  found  lots  of  people  witnessing  the  out- 
breaks of  the  dark  pov/ers  without  being  able  to  do  anything  to 
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overcome  it.    After  speaking  to  the  people,  rebuking  their 
unbelief,  I  told  them  by  earnest  prayer  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
would  surely  manifest  his  power  over  the  powers  of  darkness. 
Then  I  knelt  down  beside  the  chair  of  the  woman,  and  took  hold 
of  the  promise  of  the  Lord  to  help.    But  the  evil  spirit  acted 
through  the  woman  like  in  the  case  of  the  boy,  I.latt.  9;  £0.  I 
kept  on  praying  and  the  woman  finally  grew  quiet.    All  the  peo- 
ple were  astonished.     I  then  told  the  woman  to  go  to  bed,  and 
I  left  for  home. 

After  eight  years  of  blessed  work  in  Grand  Yiew,  I  went 
to  Rich  Prairie,  near  St,  Louis.    That  church  was  in  indepen- 
dent one,  and  I  tried  hard  to  have  them  ^oin  our  Congregation- 
al denomination,  but  they  preferred  to  remain  free.  After 
five  years  and  a  half,  in  1891,  I  accepted  a  call  to  the  newly 
organized  churches  in  Shelby  and  I.Iinden,  Iowa.     There  I  stayed 
three  years,  and  a  half,  whan  I  was  called  to  Lansing  Ridge, 
where  the  church  was  in  a  very  low  and  critical  condition. 
During  the  nine  years  of  my  work  there  (1894-1902)  the  church 
grew  to  a  prosperous  condition.    By  that  time  a  new  church  was 
organized  in  Ireynor,  Iowa,  and  a  pastor  was  needed  there,  so 
I  accepted  a  call  to  that  place;  but  after  a  year  an  a  quarter 
the  need  was  felt  of  a  pastor  who  could  preach  in  English  as 
well  as  in  German,  which  I  was  net  able  to  do.     So  I  left,  and 
they  found  an  able  and  worthy  man  in  our  dear  pastor,  Rev. 
Jacob  Path,  who  is  still  there. 

From  Treynor  (in  1904)  I  went  to  New  Hampton,  yoked  with 
?ort  Atkinson,  where  I  remained  t::ree  years  and  a  half.  There 
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we  made  several  improvements  on  the  church  property,  "but  on 
account  of  some  drawbacks,  the  church  is    still  a  small  one. 

From  Few  Hampton  and  Fort  Atkinson,  I  went  to  Inland, 
Nebraska,  where  after  five  years  of  blessed  work, my  health  be- 
gan to  fail.    Kidney  and  bladder  troubles,  and  also  a  sore  eye; 
compelled  me  to  resign  at  the  age  of  seventy  years. 

So  we  moved  to  LaCrosse ,  where  some  relatives  of  my  dear 
wife  live.    Last  March,  the  sixth,  I  was  seventy- two  years, 
old,  and  I  feel  my  work  is  done,  although  I  try  to  do  as  much 
good  as  I  can  in  visiting  the  sick,  and  preaching  now  and  then. 

As  in  all  the  years  of  workmy  salary  averaged  only  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  dollars,  anyone  can  see  we  could 
not  lay  up  much  for  old  age ,  and  I  therefore  am  very  glad  and 
thankful  to  receive  some  pension  from  our  Relief  Fund.  7e 
live  here  in  a  small  house,  with  any  modern  improvements,  so 
desirable  for  old  people,  and  nave  to  pay  ten  dollars  rent 
a  month. 

But  we  are  contented  and  satisfied,  as  the  Lord  provides 
for  our  daily  bread.    As  he  has  been  so  good  to  me  so  long,  he 
will  according  to  his  promise  not  forsake  us  so  long  as  we 
live.    As  I  preached  Him  as  the  only  Savior  and  Redeemer,  so 
I  will  by  His  grace  remain  steadfast  to  my  end.     Glory  to  his 
name  forever. 

!Tt  are  very  glad  to  give  Brother  Kern  a  little  aid  from 
our  Iowa  Relief  Ptand,  for  he  gave  ua  most  excellent  service 
for  a  full  quarter  of  a  century. 
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Twenty- seventh  sketch, 

Judson  Gr.  Spencer. 

Judson  Griffin  Spencer,  son  of  Dwight  and  Eliza  ("food) 
Spencer,  waa  born  in  Dellalb,  Hew  York,  November  11,  1839.  Ee 
attended  school  at  "airfield  Academy,  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
university. 

His  first  pastorate,  1862  to  1869,  was  at  De  Huyster, 
Hew  York,    .ere  he  was  ordained  in  1865.    He  was  dismissed  from 
the  pastorate  I.Iarch  23,  1869,  and  began  at  once  in  Hillsboro, 
Illinois,  a  ministry  of  two  years.     In  1871  and  1872,  he  was 
located  at  Nashua,  Iowa,  and  in  1872-74  at  Taverly. 

After  these  three  years  in  Iowa,  he  moved  up  into  l.Iinne- 
sota,  and  for  a  year  had  charge  of  the  church  at  Slk  River. 

Irvington,  Nebraska,  was  next,  where  ne  was  installed 
August  14,  1880,  and  dismissed  January  17,  1882.    He  was  then 
two  years  (1882-1885)  at  Norfolk;   one  year  (1885-1886)  at 
Aurora;  one  t ear  (1886-1887)  at  Llontrose,  Colorado;  one  year 
(1887-1888)  at  Buena  Vista;  two  years  (1888-1890)  with  the 
Presbyterian  churches  of  Craig  and  Belle  Canter,  Nebraska; 
two  years  (1890-1892)  at  fapillion  and  LaPlatte;  two  years 
(1892-1894)  at  Berlin,  Massachusetts ;  and  two  years  (1894- 
1896)  at  Charlton,  where  he  died  March  26,  1896,  aged  fifty- 
six  years,  four  months,  and  fifteen  days. 

Mr.  Spencer  was  tiiree  times  married.     His  first  wife  was 
..arcia  A.  Doty,  of  Lisbon,  New  York.    They  were  married  Novem- 
ber 8,  1860;  she  died  January  24,  1865.    His  second  wife  was 
Electa  S.  Day,  of  De  Puyster,  Hew  York.    They  were  married 
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February  27,  1867.     She  died  March  21,  1864.     In  December, 
1884,  the  27th  day,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Smily  J.  (Slevens) 
Wi  swell,  of  Boston,  llass. 

In  his  Iowa  pastorates  at  Kashua  and  7averly,  Mr. 
Spencer  was  a  neighbor  of  mine,  but  for  some  reason  I  see  him 
only  in  a  haze.    Hfi  made  no  distinct  impression  on  my  mind. 
The  following  extracts  from  his  reports  will  give  slight 
hints  of  his  style  and  character. 

Reporting  from  Nashua,  in  October  of  1872,  he  writes: 

"I  was  out  on  the  prairie  last  Sabbath,  between  my 
morning  and  evening:  services,  and  had  a  truly  pleasurable 
time.     I  not  only  enjoyed  the  pure  and  fresh  breezes  and  fine 
rolling  prospect,  but  I  also  found  a  good  number  of  persons 
assembled  in  a  neat  and  tasteful  little  school  house  to  hear 
me  talk;  and  taking  the  position  of  Philip ,  who  preached 
Christ  to  the  City  of  Samaria,  I  also  took  the  text  and  talk- 
ed Christ  to  ti.e  "Testern  Prairie  Mobility.    ?or,  people  may 
think  as  they  please,  while  peering  out  from  amid  the  luxu- 
ries and  comforts  of  Eastern  homes;  we  have  God's  rei)resenta- 
tive  sons  and  daughters--the  very  nobility  of  heaven — in 
these  mud  houses  out  "est. 

"Oh,  the  preciousness  of  preaching  Christ,  when- the  re- 
flex influence  of  t„e  theme  comes  back  into  grour  own  soul 
through  the  falling  tear,  the  animated  expression  of  Chris- 
tian hope,  and  the  warm  hand  shake,  emphasized  with:  'God 
bless  you,  come  again,    etc.    Tho  would  not  be  a  Home  Mission- 
ary, and  live  on  a  crust,  if  need  be,  and  have  Christ  talk 
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back  to  him  through  human  appreciation  and  sympathy,  in 
response  to  humble  service  rendered!     The  riches  and  honors 
of  this  world  are  poverty  compared  to  the  riches  of  ChriBt's 
love,  when  j ou  may  not  only  feel  it  yourself,  but  see  it 
shining  from  the  soul  windows  of  others. 

"A  young  man  said  to  a  friend  of  mine,  'Don't  you  think 
I.Ir.  3.  would  do  more  good  if  he  would  not  speak  quite  so 
plainly?'     'Why  so?'     ''Jell,  I  have  been  used  to  preaching 
that  would  let  me  sleep  nights. 1     The  friend  remarked,  'You 
have  answered  your  own  question. 1     Both  of  these  young  men, 
though  not  professing  Christians  stand  my  plain  talk." 

In  closing  a  report  from  Irvington,  Nebraska,  April, 
1876,  hr.  Spencer,  says: 

"Some  talk  of  the  perils  trials  and  hardships  of  a  new 
country,  the  distance  of  tj.eir  families  from  culture,  and  the 
requirements  of  education;  but,  dear  brethren,  this  is  not 
trusting  Christ.     Gome  on,  and,  in  the  name  of  srur  haster, 
let  ns  make  tiie  Society  for  the  perishing,  and  that  will  do 
for  our  children.    There  are  people  here  living  in  sod  houses, 
denying  themselves  every  comfort  t  at  they  may  secure  a  little 
worldly  pelf.    Why  should  we  draw  back  and  complain  if  called 
to  do  this  for  the  untoifed  gains  of  a  religious  life?" 

Closing  up  this  sketch,  we  are  "moved  to  remark":  Bro- 
ther Spencer  lived  fast  and  finished  his  work  early;  he  made 
too  many  changes;  possibly  he  was  "too  -plain  spoken";  he  cer- 
tainly was  "fervent  in  spirit,"  and  "instant  in  season  and 
out  of  season1'  in  his  work. 
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I we  r.t  y-  e  i  ght  sketch, 

Alfred  A.  Whitmore . 

Alfred  Alonzo  7hitmore ,  son  of  Luke  and  Phebe  (Cowan) 
Thitmore ,  was  born  in  Seneca,  skit  York,  July  7,  1617.  'Then 
six  years  of  age,  he  was  known  far  and  wide  in  neighborhoods 
about,  as  a  spelling  prodigy.    ITobody  could  stand  long  with 
him  in  a  spelling  match.     Then  he  was  about  eight  years  old, 
his  parents  moved  to  Michigan,    here  in  the  fall  and  v/inter 
of  1826-27  he  attednded  the  first  district  school  taught  in 
7ashtena  county.    IPor  the  next  seven  winters,  he  was  in  this 
school.    Tor  six  months  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1834-35, 
he  attended  the  Ann  Xr'bor  Academy,  at  that  time  called  The 
Ann  Arbor  I.Ianual  Labor  School.    The  nest  two  winters  he 
taught  country  schools. 

in  Tebruary  of  1838,  he  made  a  profession  of  religion, 
and  united  with  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Ann  Arbor.  Summers, 
he  worked  on  his  father's  farm  up  to  the  fall  of  1838,  at  v;hich 
time  he  entered  the  preparatory  department  of  Cberlin  College. 
The  next  year  he  was  ready  for  college,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  the  spring  of  1843. 

Three  years  later  (1846),  he  graduated  from  the  Oberlin 
Theological  Seminary.    During  his  entire  course  at  Cberlin,  he 
supported  himself  by  coopering  and  by  teaching,  sometimes  drop- 
ping out  a  term  for  this  purpose.    Mr.  TThitmore  ;vas  ordained  at 
hartford,  Ohio,  in  October  of  1846.    His  first  pastorate  of 
four  years,  beginning  October  18,  1848,  was  at  Forth  Ashbutn- 
ham,  llassachusetts .     In  1849  (September  7th),  he  was  married  to 
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Ilartha  P.  Fletcher,  of  3nosburg,  Vermont. 

Llr.  Thitmore's  pastorates  followed  one  another  in  quick 
succession.    He  was  at  Hichmond,  Massachusetts ,  1853-54;  at 
Windsor,  Ohio,  1855-56;  at  THoy,  1856-1860;  Lenox,  1860-1862; 
Hartford,  1862-1864;  Henry,  Illinois,  1864-1866;  Barry,  1867- 
1870;  'Tittemburg,  Iowa,  1871-1872;  Lewis,  1673-1877;  and  then 
for  eleven  years,  without  charge,  at  Anita. 

Mis  death  occurred  Sunday  August  8,  1886.    At  the  moment 
of  his  death,  he  was  occupying  the  Anita  pulpit  in  the  absence 
of  the  pastor.    He  was  preaching  from  the  text:     "TTe  know  that 
we  have  passed  from  death  into  life,  because  we  love  the  breth- 
ren.   Then  nearing  the  end  of  his  discourse,  with  a  slight  he- 
sitation, but  with  a  distinct  voice,  uttering  the  words:  "It 
is  true  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life."  his  hands  fell 
upon  the  open  3ible,  his  head,  bowed  over  it,  his  body  sank  to 
the  floor,    but  was  caught  as  he  fell  by  his  oldest  son,  who 
was  near  him  in  the  choir.    He  had  often  expressed  the  wish  that 
he  might  die  with  Ms  "harness  on."    So,  without  lingering  sick- 
ness or  pain,  he  was  translated  from  life  to  the  life  that 
knows  no  sorrow  and  no  end. 

Two  or  three  extracts  from  his  reports  to  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  will  throw  light  upon  his  life  and  character. 
?rom  Hosemond,  Illinois,  ITovernber,  1866,  he  writes: 

"The  welcome  letter  bringing  my  commission  arrived.  It 
gives  me  pleasure  to  be  again  in  the  employ  of  the  A.  § .  U*  S. 
There  is  to  me  something  peculiarly  interesting  in  being  thus 
connected.    Though  I  need  the  pecuniary  aid  and  am  very  thank* 
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ful  to  receive  it,  that  does  not  interest  my  feelings  like  the 
thought  of  being  under  the  care  and  patronage  of  so  great  and 
important  a  society,  and  having  a  share  in  In©  contributions, 
and  especially  the  prayers  of  the  many  thousands  who  sustain 
this  noble  institution.     It  gives  me  a  feeling  of  confidence 
and  a  certainty  of  success,    This  missionary  enterprise  is,  in 
an  especial  manner,  the  Lord's.    Those  who  faithfully  labor 
under  its  care  may  certainly  look  for  his  blessing.    WB  feel 
that  we  are  not  alone  but  a  great  host  is  with  us,     God  leading 
on  to  victory.     I  rejoice  that  I  am  counted  worthy  to  be  a 
laborer  in  connection  with  this  Society.    The  more  I  see  its 
workings ,  the  more  I  izralue  and  love  it.TT 

The  brother's  pootic  nature  peeps  out,  and  his  prophetic 
insight  is  manifest  in  trie  following  from  Lewis,  Iowa..  Septem- 
ber, 1874,  as  he  writes: 

"At  this  charming  season  of  the  year,  the  views  on  the 
great  prairies  are  really  enchanting.    Lovelier  scenery  I  never 
looked  upon.     Just  now  the  whole  country  is  clothed  with  a 
carpet  of  green;  wheat,  oats,  and  corn,  covering  alll  the 
cultivated  land-immense  fields  of  Wheat  headed  out  and  waving 
inthe  breeze  like  the  waters  of  the  ocean;  corn  rich  in  color; 
and  on  the  wild  prairie,  the  most  beautiful  grass  the  eye  ever 
saw.    The  whole  scene  is  exhilarating  and  delightful.  There 
is  a  promise  of  bountiful  harvests  and  a  year  of  financial 
prosperity. 

"A  few  miles  from  town,  the  breaking  plow  is  turning  over 
the  prairie  sod,  and  large  patches  of  rich  black  earth  con- 
trast with  the  deep  green.    ITew  nouses  are  built  and  building, 
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showing  progress  in  settling  up  the  region.  It  is  the  richest 
and  finest  country  the  sun  shines  upon,  a  very  paradise. 

"But  what  must  it  be  in  twenty  or  thirty  years  I  In 
imagination  you  see  rich  farms,  stocked  v;ith  cattle,  producing 
great  crops;  fine  dwellings,  extensive  orchards,  shady  groves, 
multitudes  of  people,  flocks  of  children,  "beautiful  school 
houses,  stately  churches—all  indicating  abundance,  wealth, 
education,  refinement,  good  morals,  and  religious  character. 
I'hen  you  are  jiust  overwhelmed  with  a  view  of  the  important 
and  responsible  work  of  Home  Ilissions,  and  lift  your  heart 
to  God  in  deep,  and  earnest  prayer  to  bless  this  noble  society. 
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Twenty- ninth  sketch, 

Rufus  Ap thorp. 

Rufus  Apthoro  was  born  in  Hinsdale,  Massachusetts , 
February  8,  1828.    He  was  graduated  from  Williams  College  in 
1857,  and  from  Ashburn  Seminary,  Rochester,  Hew  York,  in  1861. 
Eis  ordination,  by  the  Kalamazoo  Association,  occurred  October 
16,  1861,  at  Cooper,  Michigan,  where  he  was  pastor  for  two 
years.    While  here  he  was  married  Hay  14,  1861,  to  H  Louisa 
Fay,  of  Rochester,  Cnio.      his  othere  pastorates  in  Michigan 
were  at  3t.  Johns,  1865-1867;  Alfena,  1867-1870;  and  Allegan. 
1870-1871. 

August  16,  1871,  lie  came  over  into  Iowa,  beginning  at 
that  date  an  engagement  which  continued  four  years  with  our 
church  at  DeTitt.    Eis  next  pastorate,  1876-1877,  was  a  Lanark, 
Illinois.    He  then  returned  to  Iowa,  and  was  for  three  years, 
beginning  Hay  1,  1877,  at  Big  Rock.    After  that  he  adopted 
Illinois  for  a  number  of  years,  :.aving  pastorates  at  Rock 
Palls,  1880-1882;  Odell ,  1882-1883;  Rock  Palls,  again,  1885- 
1884;  Lee  Center,  1884-1887;  and  Lyndon,  1887-1888.    At  this 
time,  Mr.  Apthorp  adopted  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  in  1888-1889 
was,  without  charge,  at  Glenville;  pastor  of  the  Chester  Church, 
31yria,  1889-1891;  and  at  Unionville  and  Iforth  Madison,  1891* 
1892.    Ha  died  at  Nottingham,  Ohio,  December  7,  1909,  aged 
eighty-one  years,  nine  months,  and  thirty  days. 

We  catch  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  the  brother  from  his 
Home  Missionary  reports.    Writing  from  St.  Johns,  hichigan, 
of  their  new  church,  in  June  of  1865,  he  says: 
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"It  was  finished  early  in  February,  and  dedicated  February 
15th.    A  debt  of  (900  was  on  the  house,  and  our  best  men  drop- 
ped their  heads  when  I  spoke  of  them  of  trying  to  raise  it. 
One  aaid,  'This  is  the  worst  day  in  all  the  year  to  raise  money — 
we  can't  do  it.'    After  the  sermon,  in  forty  minutes  we,  raised 
f 106 01     'Glory,  hallelujah  I1  said  one  of  our  absent  brethren, 
a  state  senator  at  Lansing;  and  we  all  felt  like  praising  the 
lord  for  this  thing." 

Trom  Alfena,  April  1869,  in  his  second  year,  Mr.  Apthorp 
reports  a  revival  with  numerous  accessions  to  the  church,  and 
church  attendance  increased  three-fold;  and  less  than  a  year 
later  he  reports  a  church  building  erected,  the  membership 
increased  to  seventy-two,  and  the  church  ready  for  self-sup- 
port.   Closing  this  report,  ^:e  says: 

"Personally,  as  a  Home  Missionary  bidding  adieu  to  your 
Society,  you  will  suffer  me  to  express  my  hearty  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  many  favors  received  from  yourselves  and  from  the 
Society  which  you  represent.  Instead  of  forwarding  to  me  the 
amount  due  for  the  quarter,  you  will  please  pay  to  the  Treasur- 
ers of  the  American  Board,  as  a  contribution  of  our  church  to 
Foreign  HiSGiona." 

There  were  no  reports  from  Iowa  by  Brother  Apthorp.  His 
De  Witt  field  was  self-supporting.     The  Society  did  not  see 
fit  to  publish  any  of  his  reports,  from  Big  Hock.     The  quota- 
tions made  fairly  represent  the  man.    Ee  was  always  bus3";  ani3- 
he  was  always  bringing  things  to  pass;  and  he  never  had  any  com- 
plaints to  make.  *J 
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Thirtieth  sketch, 

Edward  Southworth. 

Of  his  early  life,  time  and  place  of  "birth,  parentage , 
schooling,  etc.,  etc.,  we  have  no  records.     He  first  appears 
in  our  denominational  statistics  at  Palmyra,  Wisconsin,  in 
the  year,  1867,  at  that  time  and  place  "beginning  his  ministry, 
and  there  that  year  ordained,  and  there  abiding  until 
September  of  1871. 

At  this  time  he  is  commissioned  for  Oresco,  Iowa,  and  here 
he  continued  in  service  until  September  of  1874,  at  which  time 
he  returns  to  Palmyra,  but  in  April  of  1878  he  is  up  in  the 
Sioux  country,  the  third  pastor  of  the  church  at  Sheldon. 

]?or  four  years,  he  occupies  this  field,  and  then  passes 
over  into  Nebraska.     I  remember  well  the  reason  he  gave  for 
leaving  Sheldon.    Ehe  State  has  assumed  self-support.    He  was 
afraid  that  the  Iowa  Home  Missionary  Society  would  not  be  able 
to  do  as  well  by  the  Home  Missionaries  as  the  old  A.  H.  II.  S. 
had  done.    He  preferred  to  take  his  chances  ina  state  that 
was  still  under  the  direction  and  care  of  the  national  Society. 

He  was  commissioned  for  Harvard,  Hebraska,  January  1, 
1883;  for  Olay  Center,  in  September  of  18G6;  in  1888,  he  was 
down  in  Brookfield,  I.iissouri;  in  1890,  at  Whitewater  and  Pruta, 
Colorado;  and  in  1891,  at  llontrose.    Here  he  was  in  service  for 
two  years,  and  in  residence  two  years  longer,  withoxit  charge. 
He  then,  in  1896,  the  Year  Book  takes  an  unceremonious  leave  of 
him,  and  we  can  only  guess  what  became  of  him. 
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In  a  recent  I.Iamial  of  the  Sheldon  church,  soraeone  has 
written  in  connection  v/ith  Mr.  Southworth's  name:     "Died  in 
1S07."    This  is  a  probably  correct,  "out  the  Year  Book  does  no 
say  so.     It  is  probable  that  for  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life,  Brother  Southworth  attached  himself  to  some  other  com- 
munion, and  so  dropped  out  of  our  records. 

he  was  a  little  man  in  stature,  but  he  was  lively,  and 
did  with  his  might  what  his  hands  found  to  do. 
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Thirty-first  sketch, 

Beriah  King. 

Beriah  King  was  born  in  Albany,  Hew  York,  October  11, 
1806.    he  was  at  first  a  physician,  but  was  ordained  to  the 
Gospel  ministry  in  1857.     In  1856,  he  had  begun  preaching  in 
llapolean,  llichigan,  and  continued  in  this  field  until  the  year 
1860,  at  which  time  he  changed  to  Hilton,  7isconsin.     In  June 
of  1864,  we  find  him  commissioned  for  3oscobel,  in  the  same 
state;  and  June  1,  1868,  he  was  at  Oak  Greek.    He  soon  brought 
this  church  to  self-support .  September  1,  1871,  he  began  work 
at  G-arnavillo,  Iowa,  and  his  commissi  on,  dated  October  15,  1872, 
was  for  "?armersburg ,   (national)  ai  f,  Jlkades." 

This  was  his  last  parish.    Ee  died  at  National,  January 
19,  1875,  aged  si:d:y-nine  years,  eight  months,  and  three  days. 
The  comment  of  the  Home  IJissionary  on  the  character  of  Brother 
Zing  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  simply  this:     "One  of  the 
least  assuming  of  men,  lie  was  honest ,  earnest,  fearless,  and 
everywhere  won  esteem  as  a  faithful  servant  of  Christ;"  and 
Sup't  Upuraim  Adams  said  only  this:     "Ee  was  a  good  man,  and 
his  works  follow  him,!1 
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Thirty-second  sketch, 

John  Allender. 

John  Allender,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (James)  Allender, 
was  born  in  Hew  London,  Connecticut,  October  11,  1840.  Ha 
attended  the  academy  at  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island,  skipped 
college,  and  graduated  from  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary 
in  t  he  spring  of  1868.    lie  had  classical  education  enough  to 
take  Greek  and  Hebrew  Exegesis  in  the  Seminary. 

ITovember  10th,  of  1868,  he  was  commissioned  for  Laclede 
and  St.  Catherine,  I.Iissouri,  and  here  he  was  ordained  by 
Council  February  25,  1869. 

In  1871,  lie  came  to  Iowa,  and  gave  us  here  thirteen 
years  of  service,    he  began  at  Prairie  City  a.nd  Mound  Prairie, 
September  17,  1871,  and  was  in  this  field  for  two  years.  While 
pastor, here,  June  20,  1872,  he  was  married  to  Ann  Eliza  I.Ian- 
waring,  of  Hast  lynne ,  Connecticut.    Lay  1,  1875,  Mr.  Allender 
Has  called  to  Glenwood,  and  in  the  eight  years  between  1876 
and  1884,  he  was  pastor  at  Red  Oak.    These  were  years  of  peace 
and  prosperity  both  for  the  church  and  for  the  pastor. 

Mr.  Allender  spent  the  next  four  years  in  "ew  Haven, 
Connecticut,  taking  post  graduate  work  in  the  Divinity  School, 
and  the  college  studies  he  had  shipped;  a  part  of  the  time  also 
supplying  a  church  (Taylor)  in  the  city. 

Closing  his  work  in  Hew  Haven  in  1888,  an  important 
field  was  open  to  him.    He  was  called  to  the  church  in 
Champaign,  Illinois,  the  university  town  of  the  state.  Here 
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he  was  pastor  for  four  years,  and  then,  in  1893,  he  returned 
to  the  Bast,  closing  his  life's  v;ork  at  Liiddlefield,  Conn., 
dying  June  14,  1907,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years,  eight 
months,  and  tliree  days. 

Mr,  Allender  was  one  of  my  Seminary  classmates.    He  was 
rather  short  and  stout,  and  had  a  round  head  and  very  light 
colored  hair,  eyebrows  and  mustache.    Ee  was  very  deliberate 
in  his  thoughts,  speech,  and  movements.    Ee  never  had  time 
enough  to  get  his  lessons,  or  to  prepare  his  sermons.  It 
was  a  standing  joke  in  the  Seminary  that  "Al lender  was  not 
prepared. " 

However,  he  was  not  a  sluggard.    Ho  one  thought  of  his 
dropping  out.    Ee  was  as  faithful  as  he  was  slow,  and  as  good 
and  lovable  as  he  was  faithful.    He  did  not  make  a  brilliant 
success  of  his  life's  work,  but  there  was  no  suggestion  of 
failure  in  it.    he  was  as  clean  and  pure  and  sweet  as  a  man 
could  be.    Ee  was  a  perfect  Christian  gentleman.    J-Ie  was  a 
good  neiglhbor  and  a  good  companion.    Ee  always  had  messages 
for  his  people  that  were  worth  while. 

-.is  life  song  was  that  which  the  angels  sang  over  the 
plains  of  Bethlehem;  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest;  and  on 
earth  peace,  good  will  to  men." 
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Ini  rty- thi  rd  sketch , 

Daniel  H.  Rogan. 

Our  statistics  do  net  show  us  either  his  cradle  or  his 
grave.    Probably  neither  were  strictly  Congregational.     It  is 
reported  that  he  was  ordained  in  1859,  but  he  was  not  located 
with  us  until  1861.     In  that  year  he  began  to  supply  at  Ber- 
nardsoon,  Massachusetts.    In  186S,  he  had  passed  on  to  Green- 
field; and  in  1865,  he  was  at  North  Amherst.    After  a  short 
stop  at  Hudson,  'Tisconsin,  in  1866,  he  located  at  hec.ford, 
Minnesota,  December  10th,  of  this  year.    After  this  for 
three  or  four  years,  his  name  disappears  from  the  Congrega- 
tional Quarterly. 

In  September  of  1871,  Newton,  Iowa,  was  rre.de  aware  of 
his  presence |  and  ITovember  8th,  of  this  year,  he  was  regularly 
installed  ever  the  church  as  pastor,  Rev.  7.  7.  7codworth, 
of  Grinnell,  preaching  the  sermon.    This  relation  continued 
for  about  three  years.    The  Quarterly  for  1875  reports  him 
as  beginning  at  Anoka,  Minnesota,  in  1874,  and  this  is  the 
last  record  we  have  of  him. 

he  was  reported  to  have  gone  to  the  Universalists — "and 
thereby  hangs  a  tale."  The  day  before  I.Ir.  Hogan  was  installed 
at  Ilewton,  Dr.  Prisbie  was  installed  at  the  Plymouth  church, 
Des  I.Ioines.  he  was  so  liberal  in  his  theology  that  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  denomination  in  the  State  refused  to  take 
the  leading  part  that  had  been  assigned  him  in  the  installa- 
tion services.    At  the  P.ogan  installation,  this  brother 
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expressed  his  great  satisfaction  that  he  was  permitted  to 
assist  in  the  installation  of  a  pastor  of  whose  doctrinal 
soundness  there  could  he  no  doubt,    fhis  orthodox  preacher 
soon  went  to  the  Liberals.    Dr.  2i'risbie  is  still  at  Plymouth 
(Dmeritus )  and  continues  %q  be,  as  he  was  then,  a  liberal, 
orthodox,  and  a  noble,  Christian  man. 
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Thirty-fourth  sketch , 

TTilliam  B.  I  jams. 

TTilliam  Edwin  I jams,  son  of  Joseph  and  liiry  Ann  (Ijaras) 
I jams,  was  born  in  if  est  Rushville ,  Ohio,  December  1G ,  1850. 
He  attended  the  Ohio  University,  and  graduated  from  TTashing- 
ton  and  Jefferson  College  in  1852.    After  graduation,  he 
spent  some  time  at  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at 
Jacksonville,  Illinois.    Ee  then  came  to  Iowa  City,  and  there 
founded  the  Iowa  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  was 
principal  of  the  school  from  1854  to  1865.    The  school  was 
founded  as  a  private  institution,  but  with  the  hope  that  it 
would  have  state  recognition  soon,  as  it  came  about  by  an 
act  of  the  General  Assembly  in  January  of  1855.    February  3, 
1855,  the  state  assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  Institute 
with  Reverend  "7.  3.  I  jams  -as   .irector  of  Instruction,  and 
his  mother  as  matron. 

There  were  twenty  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the  school, 
but  in  the  first  two  years,  the  number  doubled.    Until  its 
permanent  location  at  Oouncil  Bluffs,  it  was  housed  in  many 
places,  having  occupied  its  fourth  set  of  premise  in  Iowa  City 

It  appears  that  hr.  I jams  was  always  interested  in  pub- 
lic educational  movements  during  his  stay  in  Iowa  City,  for 
when  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  Association  assembled  in  that 
place  in  1857,  no  officer  authorized  to  preside  was  present 
In  this  emergency,  Mr,  I jams,  who,  owing  to  the  ill  health 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was  acting  for 
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him,  was  selected  to  preside. 

While  at  Iowa  City,  November  G,  1856,  Hr.  I  jams  was 
married  to  Elisabeth  Ann.  daughter  of  Rev.  James  Culbertson, 
of  Zanesville,  Ohio.     She  bridesmaid  at  the  wedding,  Hiss 
Marie  Hammer,  now  fin  1915)  aged  ninety-four  years,  is  living 
at  the  Old  Ladies'  Home  in  Iowa  City.    Her  memory  of  these 
events  is  quite  distinct.    Mrs,  I jams  was  a  devoted,  Christian 
woman,  a  Presbyterian  at  her  marriage,  and  was  thoroughly 
united  with  her  husband  in  his  work.    They  had  no  children, 
and  lived  for  a  part  of  the  time  in  the  same  home  in  whleh 
the  school  was  held,    later,  however,  it  is  said  that  they 
did  light  housekeeping  in  apartments. 

Closing  his  work  at  Iowa  City,  in  1863,  Hr.  I jams  stu- 
died theology  Wi'th  Rev.  C.  0.  McLean,  of  Lewi st on,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  ordained  at  Danville,  of  the  same  state,  Hay 
2,  1865.    he  was  dismissed  from  the  Danville  chagre,  Sept- 
ember 50,  1867.    From  1867  to  1870,  he  was  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Gerrnantown,  near  Philadelphia. 

In  September  of  1871,  he  returned  to  Iowa  City,  at  the 
call  of  the  Congregational  church,  and  was  pastor  there  for 
three  years.    From  1874  to  1882,  lie  was  pastor  of  the  Green 
Street    ahurch  in  San  Francisco.    After  that,  he  was  without 
charge,  living  in  Tennessee  and  Ohio.    He  had  a  brother  con- 
ducting a  school  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Tennessee,  and  un- 
doubtedly this  took  Hr.  I  jams  to  that  state.    Eis  death 
occurred  at  .zanesville,  Ohio,  April  12,  1893,  his  age  at  the 
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tirae  being  sixty-two  years,  three  months  and  twenty-six  days. 
Subse ouent ly,  his  body  was  removed  to  Denver,  and  later  to 
Iowa  City,  which  was  the  home  of  his  wife  for  many  years.  One 
Sunday  morning,  about  a  year  ago,  (1914)  she ,  having  for  some 
time  lived  in  the  Old  Ladies'  Home  in  lows.  City,  was  found 
dead  in  her  room.    The  Sabbatli  previous,  she  had  taught  her 
class  as  usual  in  the  Congregational  Church  Bible  School, 
her  last  days  were  spent  in  intimate  association  with  I.Iiss 
Hammer,  her  bridesmaid,  who  relates  these  events. 

h>.  I jams  is  described  as  personnaly  of  under  average 
size,  but  on  every  occasion,  attractive  in  appearance.  He 
appeared  at  his  best  in  the  pulpit.  As  a  pastor,  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly popular.     Indeed,  in  all  his  associations,  he 
seems  to  have  met  the  most  cordial  support,  being  devoted  to 
his  work  under  all  situations. 
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Thirty- fifth  sketch, 

Alfred  A.  Ellsworth. 

Alfred  Augustus  Ullsworth,  son  of  Jeremiah  and  l.iartha 
Hutchinson  (Trott)  Ellsworth,  was  born  in  Bath,  Maine ,  July 
12,  1852.     In  preparation  for  his  college  course,  he  attended 
the  Lewis ton  Palls  Academy;  graduated  from  Amherst  in  1858; 
studied  in  Union  Seminary,  1858-1859;  and  graduated  from 
Andover  in  1861. 

Ee  was  ordained  at  hilford,  Massachusetts:,  September  4, 
1862,  and  served  this  church  from  thisdate  up  to  1865.  While 
in  this  pastorate,  he  was  married,  December  2,  1862,  to 
Angeline  Grinire  Clementine  Cook,  of  Auburn,  Maihe* 

In  1865,  llr.  Ellsworth  went  South,  and  was  for  three  years 
pastor  at  ITewbern,  ITorth  Carolina.    From  1868  to  1871,  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Union  church,  Teymouth,  Massachusetts.    He  then 
came  out  to  Iowa,  and  was  for  five  years  (1871-1876)  pastor 
at  "aterloo.     The  call  to  1-r.  Ellsworth  was  dated  September 
14th.     In  October  he  was  on  the  grounds.  During  his  pastorate, 
the  church  building  was  enlarged  at  an  expense  of  £$2095.  The 
salary  was  raised  to  ,;2250 ,  a  fine  new  pipe  organ  was  secured 
and  sixty-two  were  received  into  the  church  on  confession  of 
faith,  and  forty-eight  by  letter. 

"The  increase  of  the  church  under  Mr,  Ellsworth,"  says 
Dr.  J.  0.  Stevenson,    'illustrates  the  value  of  the  more  sober 
steady  culture  methods"  as  contrasted  with  revival  efforts 
before  employed." 
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In  1876  ,  Mr,  Ellsworth  was  called  to  G-alesburg,  Illinois, 
and  was  pastor  there  for  about  nine  years.    From  1885  to  1900, 
he  was  at  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  and  then  lived  for  ten 
ysars  in  retirement  at  Qunicy,  llassachusetts ,  where  he  died, 
January  12,  1910,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years  and  six 
months . 

Sir.  Ellsworth  was  bright,  sprightly,  agile,  versatile, 
companionable,  an  easy  speaker,  a  Christian  gentleman,  a  good 
mixer,  a  thoroughly  likable  man.    he  was  not  profound,  but 
he  was  not  frothy,    he  did  solid  work,  but  he  did  it  in  a 
blithesome  way.    He  was  engaged  in  serious  business,  but  he 
was  in  with  a  light  heart,    he  kept  "on  the  sunny  side  of 
life,"  and  kept  others  there  with  him. 
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Thirty- sixth  sketch, 

David  J.  Baldwin. 

David  Jaqueth  Baldwin,  son  of  Asa  and  Eliza  (Preston) 
Jaop.ua,  was  born  in  Charlton,  Massachusetts ,  January  8,  18^6. 
In  1840,  the  family  moved  to  Illinois,  locating  on  a  farm  at 
Ottawa,  in  laSalle  county.    David,  ti.e  youngest  of  four  child- 
ren, was  a  quiet,  thoughtful,  rather  frail  lad.    He  inherited 
from  a  sturdy  lie?;  England  stock  a  taste  for  study  and  religious 
thought.    His  father  was  a  leader  of  the  choir  in  several 
churches,  out  the  sons  marked  spiritual  insight  was  an  inheri- 
tance from  his  mother.     She  was  a  v/oman  of  great  spiritual 
power,  a  strong  pioneer  where  fortitude  and  faith  in  God  made 
her  a  leader  among  the  neighborhood  women.     She  was  a  Puritan 
of  the  Puritans ,  nurtured  in  the  Westminster  catechism,  and  she 
early  consecrated  her  son  David  to  the  ministry,  of  the  Congre- 
gational church,  the  denomination  of  which  she  was  an  ardent 
member  and  supporter. 

In  1655,  the  boy,  nov;  a  young  man  nineteen  years  of  age, 
left  the  farm  and  started  out  to  secure  a  classical  education, 
he  spent  foui4  years  in  Knox  Academy  and  College,  but  graduated 
from  "The  at  on  in  1862.     If  I  am  correctly  informed,  the  whole 
Senior  class  left  Knox  for  Theaton,  the  men  of  the  class  not 
being  satisfied  with  the  position  of  Knox  College  in  regard 
to  the  question  of  slavery. 

In  the  fall  of  1862,  Mr.  Baldwin  began  his  theological 
course  in  Chicago  Seminary,    he  apoligizes  for  being  in  the 
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Seminary  during  the  war  time  with  t he  excuse:     "I  was  not  fit 
for  the  array."    :7hilo  in  his  theological  course,  in  1863,  he 
"began  preaching  at  Coolspring,  I-Iichigan.     In  June  of  1864, 
he  was  married  to  Sophia  B«  Cady,  who  is  still  living  in  Los 
Angelos,  California,  where  also  three  of  her  daughters  reside. 

Mr,  Baldwin  graduated  from  the  Seminary  in  1865.    At  this 
time,  he  was  supplying  the  church  at  Lysle,  a  few  miles  out 
from  Chicago,  on  the  C.  B.  8:    Q.  road.     Ee  was  ordained  at 
Downer's  Grove,  ITovember  10 ,  1865,  Rev.  Earvey  D.  Kitchell,  D.D. , 
of  Chicago,  preaching  the  sermon. 

Mr*  Baldwin's  next  field,  1867-69,  was  at  Oswego;  then 
he  was  for  two  years  at  Kokomo,  Indiana,  and  t::en  came  out 
to  Iowa.    Ee  "began  at  Uitchell,  only  four  miles  from  me,  in 
October  of  1871.     In  1875,  Ee  took  charge  of  the  church  at 
Iovra,  Ealls,  and  was  there  for  four  years.     Ihen,  in  1878-80, 
he  was  at  Sibley,  Osceola  county,  and  there  went  through  rough 
experiences  with  grasshoppers  in  the  summer,  and  blizzards  in 
their  fiercest  moods  in  the  winter.     In  1881,  he  returned  to 
Uitchell;  and  in  1884,  took  charge  of  the  church  at  Kellogg. 

In  1886,  he  moved  over  into  Eebraska,  and  was  for  two 
years  at  Pierce.     In  1888,  he  went  to  ITeleigh,  not,  however, 
as  pastor,  but  as  financial  agent  of  the  Academy.     This  en- 
gagement did  not  long  continue,  though  he  still  resided  in 
HeleJrgh  until  the  year,  1891.    At  this  time,  he  followed  his 
daughter  Belle  to  Eueblo ,  Colorado,  and  was  in  residence  there 
until  1899.    Eere  Ee  had  a  Home  Ilissionary  pastorate  for  a 
short  time  at  Averton,  a  little  corriLuuiity  near  Eaeblo.  He 
greatly  loved  to  build  up  needy  struggling  churches,  and  found 
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himself  perfectly  at  home  in  Home  Missionary  work. 

In  1899,  he  moved  to  California,  locating  first  at  San 
Diego,  out  in  1900,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Los  Angelos , 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  dying  January  12, 
1810,  aged  seventy-four  years  and  four  days. 

I  happened  to  bo  on  the  Ooast  -.Then  Mr.  Baldwin  passed 
away,  and  as  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  I  was  invited  to 
assist  his  pastor,  Dr.  Tarren  F.  "Day,  at  the  funeral.  I.Ir. 
Baldwin  and  Lr.  Day  had  "been  friends  and  chums  for  fifty  years, 
l-y  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Baldwin  dates  back  to  1865,  at  which 
time  he  left  and  I  entered  the  Seminary.    I  remember  well  a 
Sunday  which  I  spent  in  his  parish  in  Oswego,  supplying  for 
him  in  1867.    We  were  neighbors  in  Mitchell  county  for  a  num- 
ber of  years;  and  I  had  something  to  do  with  his  movements 
while  I  was  in  office  as  Superintendent  of  home  Missions. 

As  already  intimated,  Mr.  Baldwin  was  never  a  rugged 
man.    He  was  not  robust  enough  to  be  subject  to  military 
duty.    Early  in  life,  he  began  to  be  affected  with  deafness. 
This  grew  upon  him  until  at  last  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  carry  on  his  pastoral  work  with  profit.    Another  reason 
why  he  dropped  out  of  the  ministry  so  early,  was  his  exces- 
sive modesty  and  self -depreciation.    Ha  was  greatly 
lacking  in  self-assurance  and  self-assertion.    He  was  al- 
together too  meek  for  the  greatest  efficiency,  but  he  was  a 
man  of  a  beautiful  spirit,  lovely  in  his  humility,  patience, 
quietness  of  temper,  willingness  to  suffer  for  the  good 
of  others. 
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In  some  respects,  he  was  a  strong  man.    He  was  an  un- 
usually fine  schoolar.    He  kept  up  his  ha"bits  of  study  to 
the  end  of  his  life.    He  was  one  of  the  few  preachers  of  my 
acquaintance  who  read  from  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  the  Greok 
Testament  every  day.    He  was  also  "/ell  posted  in  current 
events,  as  well  as  in  the  latest  phases  of  theological  thought 
and  learning. 

Strange  to  sv.y,  this  quiet,  physically  handicapped  man,, 
came  to  old  age  with  enough  and  to  spare  of  worldly  goods. 
For  this,  houevef ,  he  always  gave  the  credit  to  I.Irs.  Baldwin. 
She  was  a  born  money-maker .    Before  her  marriage,  she  sold 
musical  instruments;  nor  did  she  lose  her  knack  for  business 
in  later  life. 

Only  tv;o  or  three  days  before  l.Ir.  Baldwin  died,  Ilrs. 
Douglass  and  I  had  a  good  visit  with  him.    Calling  at  his  house 
in  Los  Angelos ,  we  found  him  alone.     He  was  unusually  bright 
and  talkative.    He  gave  us  a  pretty  full  resume  of  his  life 
with  its  lights  and  shadow:: ,  victories  and  defeats,  joys  and 
sorrows.    He  spoke  especially  of  the  loss  of  children  while 
reside ing  in  Iowa,  but  of  support  in  affliction,  and  ;ioy  in 
those  of  his  household  who  were  still  spared  to  him.    He  ad- 
vised us  to  spend  our  last  days  in  California,  in  a  climate 
which  "lets  old  people  down  easy." 

His  call  came  7/ithout  warning,  save  the  general  one  of 
growing  disability.    He  went  down  cellar  to  tend  his  furnace. 
He  was  found  on  the  coal    pile,  dying  from  a  stroke  of  para- 
lysis.    Thirteen  years  of  his  valuable  life  he  spent  in  Iowa. 
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In  writing  of  her  father,  his  daughter  Belle  (Mrs.  Betts) 

says : 

"kr.  Baldwin  was  social,  genial,  a  k«9tt  observer  of  human 
nature.    He  possessed  an  unerring  judgment  of  men,  and  was 
fearless  in  denouncing  wrong  and  evil  doing  in  high  places, 
as  well  as  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  men.    He  loved  philosophy, 
"Hebbard's  Journal",  and  spent  his  last  week  with  ~>r.  Gladden 's 
"Reminiscence's  of  ?orty  Years."     "His  description  of  his  un- 
cle's log  house  and  the  tallow  dips,"  he  said,   'remind  me  of 
my  own  childhood.'    He  loved  the  children,  rarely  missed  Sab- 
bath School,  raised  flowers  to  carry  to  th/%  children  every 
week.    His  chief  regret  in  losing  his  hearing  v/as ,  as  he  said, 
'How  the  sweet  sounds  of  nature  are  husheu  to  me  forever. 1 

"His  particular  aversion  and  sorrow  was  to  see  our  churches 
served  by  an  uneducated  minister.    He  often  wrote  the  Plome 
kissionary  Society,   'Send  your  best  men  lest.    "rc  cannot  use 
these  cheap  preachers  out  here.'     In  every  parish,  he  interest- 
ed himself  in  many  a  'lad  o'  parts,'  saying,   'k*e're  going  to 
make  a  preacher  of  you. '      His  charm  for  young  men  made  kim 
their  lifelong  friend,  a  quiet,  but  lasting  influence.  The 
memory  of  the  past  is  blessed." 
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Thirty-seventh  sketch, 

Addison  D.  Kinzer. 

Addison  D.  Kinzer,  the  ninth  child  of  Jacob  and  Charity 
Kinzer,  came  of  sturdy,  ..uaker  parentage,  and  was  born  near 
_-lainf ield ,  Indiana,  Iiarch  5,  1845. 

In  1855,  hi  came  Wit&  his  parents  to  Iowa,  settling  in 
Llarshall  county,  where ,  he  as  a  farmer  boy,  grew  to  manhood, 
getting  his  education  inthe  public  schools,  and  in  the  formal 
and  Classical  School  of  Professors  Hall  and  Pipes,  at  Oskaloos 

In  1866,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Mr.  Kinzer  began 
missionary  work  among  the  colored  people  of  Hannibal ,  I.lissouri 
being  under  the  commission  of  the  Preedman's  Bureau,  the 
northwestern  Pre adman's  Aid  Society,  and  the  Preadman's  State 
Society  of  Iowa,    he  was  in  this  service  for  five  years. 
During  these  years,  he  kept  up  special  studies,  mostly  theo- 
logical, in  which  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  Rev.  J.  II, 
Sturtevant,  then  the  young  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church 
of  Hannibal.    Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  natural  that 
he  should  develop  into  a  Congregationalist ,  and  unite  with 
Llr .  Sturt evant '  s  church . 

October  15,  1871,  he  began  the  public  ministry  at  Union 
and  Few  Providence,  Iowa;  and  at  Union  he  was  ordained  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1875,  SuVt  Ephraim  Adams  preaching  the  sermon.  In 
this  pastorate,  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1876,  Mr.  Kinzer 
reports : 

TII7e  are  in  the  midst  of  a  glorious  revival.    *7e  have- 
been  holding  meetings  for  nearly  five  weeks.    The  interest  is 

constantly  gaining.     I  think  the  membership  of  our  church  -..ill 
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be  doubled;  if  so,  we  shall  oease  to  depend  upon  the  Homo 
l.lissionary  Society." 

Later,  he  reports:     "The  good  work  is  still  going  on  with 
us.    Twenty- four  have  already  been  added  to  this  church,  most 
of  them  heads  of  families.    We  are  greatly  encouraged." 

lifter  spending  six  years  at  Union  and  vioinity,  Mr • 
Linzer  v;as  called  to  Hampton,  and  was  there  in  service  for 
eleven  years,  a  part  of  the  time  having  charge,  also,  of  the 
work  at  Chapin,  and  being,  during  his  '.."hole  pastorate,  the 
only  Congregational  minister  in  Franklin  county.    HQ  was 
called  upon  for  various  services  in  ^,11  parts  of  the  county 
and  in  the  borders  beyond. 

In  1868,  we  wanted  a  special  man  for  t-.e  Pilgrim  church 
in  Bes  koines,  and  selected  LIr.  Kinzer  for  this  field.  He 
was  here  for  four  years,  and  then  put  in  sist  years  (1891-97) 
at  Perry.    After  this,  he  aas  for  three  years  at  Lyons,  and 
then  six  years  (1900-1906)  at  Marion.    For  three  years,  in 
his  pastorates  at  Perry  and  Lyons,  Mr,  Kinzer  was  president 
of  The  Iowa  Christian  Endeavor  Society;  and  for  five  years, 
while  at  Llarion,  ho  was  president  of  the  Lynn  County  Sabbath 
School  Association,  meanwhile  serving  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Congregational  State  Sunday  School  Association. 

In  1906,  ^fter  thirty-five  years  of  labor  in  Iowa ,  kr. 
Kinzer  moved  out  to  the  state  of  Washington.    For  two  years 
he  was  in  active  service,  reorganizing  the  church  and  Sunday 
school  at  Arlington,  and  assisting  in  the  organization  of  the 
church  and  Sunday  School  at  Puyailup. 
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Sinoe  1908,  hi  has  lived  on  his  ranch  near  Kent,  still 
doing  Sunday  School  v/ork,  and  preaching  often  as  he  has 
opp o rt  uni ty  so  to  do. 

The  Wife  of  his  youth,  Katherine  3.  Turner,  a  daughter 
of  Rev.  B.  3.  Turner,  of  the  Iowa  3an&--to  whom  he  was  married 
at  Hannibal,  Missouri,  in  May,  of  187S--is  still  spared  to  him. 
To  her  Ability,  wisdom,  and  devotion,  he  is  much  indebted  for 
the  success  of  his  ministry. 

Wot  much  more  needs  to  be  said  to  make  the  life  and  cha- 
racter of  this  good  man  stand  out  in  bold  relief.    He  was 
about  the  average  man  in  size.    His  hair  was  as  black  as  a 
raven's  -.Ting.    Usually,  of  course,  he  held  his  head  erect, 
and  looked  at  you  v;ith  a  steady  gaze,  but  in  address,  it  was 
a  favorite  posture  of  his  to  drop  his  head  one  side,  and  look 
out  from  the  corner  of  his  eyes,     his  "pace  in  address  was 
very  uneven,  sometimes  measured  and  slow,  and  sometimes  at 
lightning  speed;  and  the  pitch  of  his  voice  and  his  intona- 
tions were  varied. 

Readers  will  note  that  Mr.  Kinzer  did  not  have  a  classi- 
cal education,  but  he  was  a  reader  and  a  student,  and  did  not 
lack  for  ideas  or  ideals,  or  a  knowledge  of  facts. 

LIr.  Kinzer  was  mildly  evangelistic  in  spirit  and  methods, 
but  he  grew  more  and  more  in  favor  of  evangelism  by  Christian 
nurture.    He  was  a  Quaker  by  birth,  and  spiritual  heritage, 
but  he  did  not  find  the  simple  ceremonials  of  Congregational- 
ism a  bondage  or  a  burden  to  his  conscience. 

In  my  Pilgrims  of  Iowa,  page  S£0,  Brother  Kinzer  is 
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epitomized  as  follows : 

"And  there  is  our  Quaker  boy,  Addison  D.  Kinzer.  He 
came  in  contact  with  Julian  M.  Sturtevant  at  Hannibal, 
Hissouri.     Chat  fixed  him  for  Congregationalism.    His  first 
pork  for  us  was  among  the  7reedman  of  the  South.    He  began 
in  Iowa  at  Union,  in  1871.    He  was  at  Hampton  for  eleven  years 
Marion,  Perry,  Pilgrim  Des  Lloinse,  and  Lyons,  were  greatly 
profited  by  his  ministrations.     In  1105,  He  went  to  Washington 
to  serve  a  little  longer,  and  then  to  retire  to  his  little 
fruit  ranch  near  Seattle.    "hanks  to  him,  and  thanks  to  God, 
for  his  life  work  in  Iowa." 
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Thirty- eighth  sketch, 

Alvah  L.  Frisbie. 

Alvah  lillie  Frisbie  gives  the  story  of  his  own  life  up 
to  1910  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

"Grandfather  vzas  Sergeant  Israel  Prisbie,  a  Revolution- 
ary soldier.    Father  was  born  in  Connecticut;  came  to  Ken  York 
State  in  early  manhood,  married  in  Delaware  county,  Hen  York; 
and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  v;as  born  there  October  £2, 
1830,  the  youngest  of  four  children,  and  nor;  the  last  one 
of  the  family  living.11 

""he  father  died  when  Alvah  was  about  three  years  old, 
and  the  following  year,  the  mother  removed  to  Otisco,  Onon- 
dago  county,  New  York,  where  the  boy  found  a  i.ome  in  the  fa- 
mily of  an  uncle,  a  farmer  on  a  rugged  place.    There  the  dis- 
cipline of  labor  and  of  the  district  school  in  the  winters, 
saved  him  from  the  perils  of  'all  play  and  no  work.'  The 
family  was  of  Connecticut  stock,  regardless  of  three  miles 
of  a  stiff  up-hill  drive  or  deep-drifting  snow." 

"A  marked  religious  interest  spread  through  the  town  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  the  boy,  and  following  it,  he  with  a 
large  number  of  young  people,  joined  the  church.    The  influence 
of  the  young  pastor,  greatly  beloved,  as  well  as  a  conviction 
of  the  opportunities  ox>ening  to  the  minister,  lead  the  young* 
man  to  decide  on  the  ministry  as  his  life  work.    After  some 
experience  as  a  teacher  of  a  district  school,  the  first  step 
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in  actual  preparation  for  college  was  taken  on  his  twentieth 
birthday,  when  his  first  lesson  in  the  Latin  grammar  was 
learned.    The  recitations  for  many  a  year  were ,  to  the  pastor 
soolcen  of.    Further  preparatory  work  was  done  at  Cortland 
AAcademy,  at  homer,  Nan  York,  and  in  the  fall  of  1852,  ha 
entered  the  Freshman  Glass  at  Oberlin.    Ee  taught  a  district 
school  in  hentor,  Ohio,  in  the  long  winter  vacation,  earning 
one  dollar  a  day  and  board,  going  around  from  house  to  house 
to  get  the  board. 

'in  the  fall  of  1853,  he  left  Oberlin  (not  constrained 
thereto)  and  taught  one  term  in  the  Onandago  Valley  Academy, 
near  3 y recuse . " 

"The  next  move,  in  the  fall  of  1854,  was  to  enter  Amherst 
College,  a  Sophomore;  where  he,  was  graduated  in  the  summer  of 
1857,  having  taught  two  winters  in  district  schools  to  pay 
his  way. ;I 

"The  choice  of  the  ministry  was  still  in  force,    he  went 
to  the  "ew  haven  Divinity  School  in  September  of  that  year. 
It  was  about  the  time  of  the  lowest  estate  of  that  school — the 
merest  handful  of  students  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  spent  old 
men  of  whom  Dr.  U.  W.  Taylor  was  chief.    He  died  in  January, 
1855,  and  it  seemed  that  this  student  must  go  elswhere.  In 
—  -.erst,  his  most  intimate  friend  and  chum  (since  known  to  all 
Baptists  as  Professor  and  ^resident  Gteorge  Dana  Boardman  Pep- 
per) was  beginning  the  second  half  year  of  the  Baptist  Theolo- 
gical Institution    at  ITewton,  Llasaachusetts .     he  wrote  saying: 
"Ohum,  stop  here  with  me,  for  this  half  year.     T.7e  shall  have 
splendid  Eackett  on  Hebrew  and  Greek.    You  can't  do  as  well 
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at  Andover . 11    So  the  young  man  carried  at  Newton  till  Lay. 
Then  came  the  chance  to  supply  a  pulpit  in  Ansonia,  Connecti- 
cut, for  a  couple  of  months.    Then,  lie  went  to  And  over,  havin 
the  great  hark  in  theology--the  lovely  Phelps  in  homilitics, 
and  other  fine  men.     In  Andover,  the  middle  year  of  the  cours 
was  followed  through  with  great  interest.    Then,  came  another 
invitation  to  Ansonia  for  vacation  supply.    Then  came  a  call 
to  uhe  pastorate  of  that  church.    The  call  was  accepted,  pro- 
mising to  go  to  the  church  in  February  of  I860.    "Tith  that 
plan  definitely  made,  and  in  order  to  go  to  the  pastorate  in 
the  "best  form,  he  was  married  in  the  late  summer  of  1860  to 
. .iss  Jerusha  Slocomb,  of  Sutton,  Massachusetts ,  and  resumed 
work  for  the  half  year  in  Andover  in  September. 

"February  came  soon,  and,  having  'doubled  up'  on  the 
studies  of  the  year  which  were  to  be  passed  over  by  the  terms 
of  the  accepted  call,  he  went  to  Ansonia.     There  he  was  or- 
dained, Llarch  £3,  1860,  the  paster  of  his  youth  preaching  the 
sermon.    Ansonia  was  a  new  busy,  manufacturing  village.  The 
church  had  drawn  in  a  fine  class  of  people  and  a  hapi^y  pas- 
torate was  begun. 

"But  the  political  crucible  was  hot,  and  1661  came  in 
with  a  stern.     In  1862,  two  of  the  deacons  and  several  of  the 
members  of  the  church  enlisted  in  the  Twentieth  Regiment  of 
Connecticut  Volunteers,  a  splendid  body  of  men." 

"In  the  spring  of  1865,  the  pastor  served  under  the 
Christian  Commission  at  Suffolk,  Virginia,  and  a  naval  hospi- 
tal near  Fortress  i.Ionroe  for  six  weeks.     In  August  of  that 
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year,  he  was  commissioned  chaplain  ox  the  Twentieth  Regiment, 
and  entered  the  service  as  soon  as  possible — was  absent  one 
year  from  the  church — followed  the  flag  in  Virginia,  and  a- 
cross  to  the  Southwest,  in  the  fall  of  1863.    he  was  in 
Sherman's  advance  on  Atlanta,  and  with  poor  prospect  of 
health,  resigned  when  near  Kennesaw  l.ou.ntain,  and  resumed  the 
pastorate  in  a  new  sanctuary,  the  former  house  having  been 
burned  soon  after  he  became  chaplain.    Phis  work  he  continued 
until  the  summer  of  1865. 

"In  July  of  this  year,  he  became  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  in  Danbury,  one  of  the  staid  conservative  churches  of 
Connecticut.    There  a  happy  pastorate  of  six  years  and  more 
was  passed,  when  the  call  to  the  -"est  reached  him  and  he  felt 
that  he  must  go." 

"In  October,  1871,  he  took  charge  of  Plymouth  Church, 
Des  hoines,  a  little  flock  of  the  best  and  most  loyal  people. 
Six  months  after  his  installation,  in  November  of  1G71,  occur- 
red the  death  of  his  noble  wife,  and  the  shadow  was  heavy.  A 
year  and  a  half  later,  he  married  Hiss  hartha  J.  Crosby,  of 
Danbury,  Connecticut,  who  is  with  him  still  in  all  helpful- 
ness and  sympathy. 

"As  his  seventieth  year  drew  near,  the  pastor  of  Ply- 
mouth resigned  his  office,  and  became  Pastor  Emeritus,  a 
position  which  he  gladly  holds  till  this  present,  December, 
1909,  as  it  prolongs  the  privilege  of  living  withthe  people 
of  t..e  church  and  eor.-imunity ,  and  of  serving  them  as  he  may 
be  able . 11 
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"During  his  pastorate,  the  church  increase  I  fairly  well 
in  numbers  and  strength.    A  new  sanctuary,  costing  about 
AO , COO  was  built,  in  1876,  the  Sunday  School  became  strong, 
a  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  of  goodly  proportions,  was  or- 
ganized, missionary  societies  for  the  older  and  younger  wo- 
men came  into  life,  under  the  inspiration  of  Hrs .  IPrisbie; 
and  in  benevolence  and  varied  activity,  the  church,  always 
harmonious,  oame  into  a  larger  place  of  usefulness." 

"The  long  pastorate  has  been  one  of  prolonged  blessing 
and  joy,  in  the  fellowship  of  the  splendid  men  in"   the  Con- 
gregational ministry  of  Iov/a,  in  the  love  and  syr>  ath;;  of 
the  rlymouth  people,  in  the  feeling  that  the  labor  in  the 
Lord  was  not  in  vain.    For  all,  his  name  be  praised!" 

This  shetch,  furnished  by  Dr.  Prisbie ,  should  be  great- 
ly supplemented.    Liuch  more  should  be  said  of  his  relations 
£o  Plymouth.    Plymouth  was  not  quite  everything  to  him,  ab- 
sorbing all  his  thought  and  care  and  love,  but  Plymouth  was 
always  first,    his  sermons  '..ere  for  rlymouth;  his  songs  were 
for  .,lymouth;  he  sometimes  preached  inverse;  his  vacations 
were  for  Plymouth;  he  gave  _lyrnouth  a  whole-hearted  and 
royal  service.    Eis  service  for  rlymouth  was  not  a  drudgery, 
but  a  joy,  because  of  his  love  for  his  people,  and  their 
love  for  ..in,  in  return.     The  extended  pastorate  is  an 
evidence  of  the  mutual  esteem  and  affection  existing  between 
pastor  and  people.    Ee  began  in  1871.    Am  he  was  nearing  his 
seventieth  birthday  in  1898,  -.e  thought  it  time  to  quit.  The 
people  accepted  the  resignation,  but  retained  him  as  pastor 
emeritus,  at  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  per  year.  In 
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this  position,  he  remains  to  this  day,  the  fall  of  1914. 

The  doings  of  many  anniversary  occasions  show  the  love 
of  pastor  and.  people.    On  the  twenty- f if th  anniversary  of  the 
doctor's  pastorate,  the  event  was  celebrated  with  appropriate 
service.    An  informal  reception  was  held  in  the  parlors, 
beautifully  decorated,  at  half  past  six  where  many  friends 
and  citizens  fathered  to  offer  congratulations  to  the  Doctor 
and  his  wife. 

At  half  past  eight,  a  large  audience  gathered  to  listen 
to  the  more  formal  exercises  in  the  auditorium.     Col.  S.  I. 
Godfrey  presided;  and  anthem  "..as  sung  by  the  choir,  followed 
by  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  I.:.  Chamberlain,  the  first  installed  pas- 
tor.   Mr«  George  H.  Lewis,  in  a  carefully  prepared  histori- 
cal address,  gave  the  greetings  from  the  church  to  the  pastor. 

H3v.  3.  St.  John,  who  has  been  the  pastor  at  North  Park 
for  ever  twelve  years,  gave  congratulations  fipom  Congregation- 
al Des  hoines  to  the  Plymouth  pastor,  showing  how  our  number 
has  grown  from  one  to  seven,  and  from  a  membership  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  to  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-nine, 
in  the  tv/enty-five  years. 

Mrs.  --.  C.  Windsor  brought  greetings  from  the  Plymouth 
sisterhood,  and  told  how  large  a  share  the  women  had  had  in 
the  work  of  building  and  beautifying  the  church. 

l£r <  Charles  Lynde  spoke  for  the  young  people  of  the 
church,  and  gave  earnest  testimony  to  the  influence  of  the 
pastor  With  young  people  and  their  love  for  him. 

Sec.  Douglass  brought  the  tribute  of  Congregational 
Io-.va,  and  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  -lymouth  church  and  its 
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pastor  in  the  wide  influence  exerted,  "by  both  in  Iowa,  and 
especially  in  the  pastor's  work  in  the  interest  of  l.ome  UlB- 
sions  in  Iowa. 

A  letter  from  x resident  Gates  acknowledge  the  debt  of 
Iowa  College  to  pastor  and  people  of  Plymouth.      Letters  were 
also  read  from  the  Atlantic  and  other  churches.    The  I.Iinister- 
ial  Association  of  Des  hoines  '..as  represented  by  Dr.  Breeden, 
of  the  Christian  Church,  who  payed  an  elocjuent  tribute  to 
Dr.  ?risbie  as  a  man,  a  citizen,  and  a  preacher. 

There  was  also  a  salutation  from  Judge  Phillips,  who 
feared  lest  the  word  of  scripture,  "7oe  unto  you  when  all 
men  speak  well  of  you,"  might  place  the  Doctor  under  condem- 
nation, but  found  a  way  out  by  saying,  that,  "Those  who 
spoke  were  not  all  men." 

At  this  point,  the  program  was  interrupted  by  Mr,  J.  3. 
Clary,  who,  in  a  very  happy  way,  presented  Dr.  Frisbie  with 
a  gold  headed  cane  and  an  easy  chair.    The  ladies,  not  to  be 
outdone,   presented  hrs.  ?risbie  with  two  cases  of  silver, 
which  she  acknowledged  in  a  most  graceful  impromptu  speech. 

Then  Dr.  Prisbie  was  given  the  floor.     ..e  said  he  found 
it  hard  to  believe  all  the  kind  things  said  of  him,  but  hoped 
those  who  said  them  believed  them,  and  he  meant  to  come  as 
near  deserving  them  as  he  could. 

The  Doctor's  anniversary  sermon  Sunday,  October  4-th, 
was  from  the  text,  "?or  what  is  our  hope  or  joy  or  crown  of 
rejoicing?    Are  not  even  ye?"    After  a  retrospective  view  of 
Plymouth  Church  life  and  work,  he  emphasized  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  its  field  and  the  demand  for  methods  appropriate 
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for  a  "do-.vn  town"  church,  and  finally  forecajr  its  future  as 
still  holding  the  fort  in  the  midst  of  a  changing  environment 

I  .ere  is  no  occasion  to  further  illustrate  Dr,  Prisbie' s 
fidelity  to  Plymouth.    But  iiis  interest  reached  beyond  his 
special  charge,    he  sav.r  that  the  v:hole  of  Congregational  Des 
Moines  could  not  bo  centered  in  Plymouth.    He  did  not  wish 
that  it  should  be  so.     In  1884,  he  deliberately  planned  the 
]£orth  Park  Church,  and  seuured  Benjamin  St.  John  to  be  the 
pastor.     This  he  did,  knov'ing  that  hq  -.Tould  thereby  lose 
some  of  his  best  members.    However .  he  did  not  lose  as  many 
as  he  expected,  or  as  many  as  North  Park  hoped  to  gain. 

I  think  Sr.  Prisbie  did  not plan  the  Pilgrim  Church, 
but  he  did  not  oppose  it,  and  he  stood  loyally  by  it  in  all 
its  vicissitudes,  through  all  the  days  of  its  life.     I  have 
stacks  of  letters  from  Dr.  Prisbie  regarding  the  Pilgrim 
Church;  and  he  was  always  devising  liberal  things  for  its 
support.    Greenwood  was  an  offshoot  from  Plymouth.  Dr. 
Prisbie  did  not  try  to  hold  back  any  member  who    wished  to 
go  there. 

Che  pastor  of  glymouth  held  onto  Lloriah  until  almost 
everybody  else,  excepting  the  Secretary  of  the  ,.ome  Liissionar 
Society,  wished  to  give  it  up.    Valley  Junction  Church  v;ould 
scarcely  have  been  if  it  had  not  been  for  hr.  Prisbie  and  the 
Plymouth  church;  and  our  colored  Union  Church  in  Des  Iloines 
found  in  Dr.  Prisbie  one  of  its  best  supporters  and  friends. 

Uor  vrere  Dr.  Prisbie' s  interests  and  labors  limited  to 
Des  Mpines.    llany  and  many  a  Sunday  in  the  late  seventies 
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would  the  Doctor  preach,  at  Plymouth  in  the  morning,  eat  a 
hurried  lunch,  drive  twelve  miles  (there  1  ere  nc  interurban 
trains  in  those  days)  to  Ilitchellville ,  hold  a  service,  and 
then  hurry  "back  to  his  evening:  meeting  in  the  city.    This  is 
the  way  Mitchellville  Church  was  founded,  hack  there  Septem- 
ber 10th,  1878. 

later,  he  had  directly  to  do  with  the  organization  of 
Berwick,  Baxter,  Bondurant ,  Ankeny,  Crocker,  ICnoxville ,  and 
Eunnells.    Tor  many  years,  when  the  Doctor  was  in  his  prime, 
he,  more  than  any  other  pastor  in  the  state,  was  called  upon 
to  preach  at  the  organization  of  churches,  the  ordination  of 
pastors,  the  dedication  of  sanctuaries,  and  other  occasions 
of  this  sort. 

Of  course,  he  scarcely  ever  missed  a  meeting  of  the 
Jeneral  association.    Ewioe  during  his  pastorate,  Plymouth  was 
the  host  of  the  Congregational  clans  of  the  state.     In  1879, 
he  ".-as  moderator  of  the  Stcite  meeting,  and  in  1905,  he  preached 
the  sermon,    .-it  the  meeting  held  in  Tabor,  in  1878,  he  read  a 
paper  on  "What  v:e  07.*e  'co  the  cause  of  temperance."    This  was 
followed  in  1880  with  a  paper  on  "Constitutional  Amendment." 
In  1881,  he  "was  made  president  of  the  Iowa  Home  hissionary 
Society.     Then  this  Society  really  went  into  business  in  1882, 
Llr.  Prisbie  was  made  chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  In 
1885,  he  made  a  report  on  Iowa  College,    -^t  the  3emi- Centennial 
of  home  Missions  held  at  l.^arion  in  1886,  l.e  made  an  address  on 
"The  Iowa  to  be,"  in  which  address  he  predicted  that  in  the 
Iowa  of  the  future,  woman" s  tongue  would  be  made  free, — more 
free,  and  that  she  was  to  have  a  place  in  the  -oast or 1  s  office. 
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In  1893,  as  upon  other  occasions,  he  made  a  formal  report 
for  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  _ome  Missionary  Society, 
In  1893,  he  gave  the  Columbian  address  on  "Providential  Ameri- 
ca."   Che  closing  paragraphs  were  as  follows : 

"A  place  "as  needed  where  a  civilian,  such  as  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Trance  never  „ad  known ,  could  be  carried;  where 
religion,  as  the  Soman  Church  never  conceived  and  taught  it, 
might  unfurl  its  banner  and  teach  its  lesson;  "'here  it  might 
stand  in  its  ov:n  merits,  and  appeal  to  men  on  the  ground  of 
what  it  is  worth,  and  can  do.    The  object  lesson  for  the  ages 
v;ould  be  fairly  given  here.    ITowhere  else  could  it  be  given. 
Providential  'America  was  the  appointed  theater  for  the  exhi- 
bition.   The  latin  races  and  the  Catholic  church,  the  Teu- 
tonic races,  and  the  Protestant  faith,  were  to  be  objects  of 
contrast  and  study." 

"The  Teutonic  races  moved  slowly,  but  they  came  at  last 
to  the  heritage  reserved  for  them.    The  Spaniards  had  -passed 
it  by.    The  French  foot-hold  in  it  was  insecure.    Eere  was 
the  bulk  of  an  empty  continent  for  them.     It  was  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  the  earth,  beautiful  for  situation.    Why  did  not 
Jacques  Cartier  sail  up  the  Potomac  instead  of  the  St.  Lawrence? 
Thy  did  not  the  French  of  his  time  plant  themselves  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson,  long  before  the  time  when  the  Dutch  sail- 
ed in?    7hy  ire  re  there  not  strong  Spanish  or  Portuguese  or 
French  forts  commanding  all  the  important  harbors  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  from  St.  Augustine  to  Cape  Breton,  before 
the  English  woke  up  to  their  opportunities?    Why  not?  3e- 
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cause,  in  the  plan  of  God,  this  Northern  continent  was  to 
receive  a  different  immigration  and  "be  the  theater  fcr  the 
making  of  a  different  history.      Facts  declare  a  divine  pur- 
pose that  this  should  be.     So,  do  we  nor;  see  and  say. 

"Tardily,  almost  too  late,  the  heirs  of  this  promised 
land  came  into  their  possession.     What  would  they  do  with  it? 
They  came  v/ith  many  crude  notions.    They  had  ntany  things  to 
unlearn.    But  they  came  at  last  under  a  shy,   'where  the  free 
spirit  of  mankind  threw  its  last  fetter  off.'     They  came  out 
of  a  school  in  which  they  had  learned  important  lessons  con- 
cerning the  rights  of  man,  and  the  province  of  religion.  They 
had  not  full  learned  all  the  lessons,  but  they  had  gotten  well 
ahold  of  some  of  the  rudimentary  things.     They  were  on  the  way 
to  freedom  in  church  and  in  state,    here  Protestantism  was  to 
have  its  opportunity  to  show  whether  or  not  it  could  develop 
a  good  cit  is  en- -whether  or  not  it  could  shape  a  people  vise 
enough  to  organize  an  perpetuate  liberty; --clear-eyed  enough 
to  see  that  the  real  church  is  to  rest  on  Christ's  teachings 
alone,  as  its  foundation,  showing  its  life  in  the  aims,  the 
sympathies,  the  character  of  the  people.    The  world  needed 
demonstrations  as  to  these  things.    Here  only  could  the 
demonstrations  be  wrought." 

"I  would  not    speak  boastfully  of  the  success  v/ith  which 
this  people  has  used  its  part  of  providential  America.  There 
have  been  excesses  and  abuses.     Good  has  grown  fast,  so  has 
evil.    But  after  a  short  national  life  of  a  hundred  years, 
let  our  institutions  and    our  people  speak.  Institutions 
defective?    Yes.  People  open  to  criticism?    Yes,  I  know  it. 
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But ,  set  our  institutions  over  against  any  under  -hie/:  an 
ecual  number  of  people  live  anywhere  else.     Stand  up  si sty- 
five  millions  of  people  on  any  part  of  the  globe,  and  compare 
them  with  our  sixty-five  millions  in  respect  of  capacity, 
intelligence,  and  character.    Take  notice  of  the  type  of  reli- 
gion prevailing  here.    Our  freedom  has  given  opportunity  for 
the  growth  of  more  than  one  moral  excrescence  bearing  the  name 
of  religion.     But  notice  carefully  the  teaching,  the  spirit, 
the  example,  the  practice  shown  in  our  many-sided  religious 
life.    How  they  are  charged  with  all  that  makes  for  right- 
eousness . 

"Providential  America  is  the  appointed  place  for  pro- 
testantism and  the  people;  for  religion  unfettered,  and 
democracy  enthroned.     7hat  will  this  providential  people  do 
with  their  cha.nce?    "Till  they  be  rise  enough,  clean  enough, 
earnest  enough,  Christian  enough,  to  preserve  and  defend 
their  heritage?    2he  world  and  the  ages  await  the  answer." 

This  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  list  of  Dr.  ^risbie's 
activities  in  the  meetings  of  the  General  association,  but 
these  mentioned  are  enough  to  indicate  that  he  was  not  a 
silent  partner  in  the  great  business  of  the  firm  of  Congre- 
gational Iowa  and  Co.    Probably,  his  greatest  service  for 
state  was  in  connection  with  the  I.  ©.  H.  II.  S.    He  was  chair- 
man of  the  Sxecutive  Committee  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century.     He  seldom  missed  a  metting  of  the  committee.  He 
had  his  eye  on  every  part  of  the  field.    He  took  an  interest 
in  every  missionary.     He  wrote  hundreds  of  letters  to  the 
secretary.     He  entertained  the  committee  at  his  house ,  month 
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after  month  for  many  years.    Ee  gave  hours  and  hours  every 
month  to  the  work  of  the  Society.    His  services  were  absolute 
ly  indispensable  in  those  early  years  of  self-support. 

In  another  branch  of  the  work  of  the  Society,  he  was 
one  of  the  greatest  factors.    From  the  beginning  of  the  pu- 
blication of  Congregational  Iowa,  Dr.  Frisbie  v:as  one  of  the 
chief  contributors;  for  about  twenty  years  he  was  substantial 
ly  the  literary  editor,    he  never  would  take  uoon  himself  the 
financial  burdens  of  the  paper.    2  hat  came  upon  the  Secretary 
from  the  first,  through  all  the  years,  but  Dr.  Frisbie  did 
concern  himself  for  a  full  quarter  of  a  century  about  the  edi 
torial  contents  of  the  paper;  and  he  kept  Plymouth  Church 
-.veil  at  the  front  in  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the  paper. 

Dip  into  Congregational  Iowa  anywhere ,  and  you  will 
find  Frisbie ,  not  in  name  very  much,  but  his  mark  in  every- 
where to  be  seen.    Here  is  just  a  little  suggestion  of  the 
list  of  his  articles  in  the  paper.     In  May  of  1884,  he  wrote 
of  "Pastorless  Churches,"  arguing  that  the  pastorless  church 
should  still  be  active  and  carry  on  all  its  meetings,  by  a 
variety  of  programs,  some  of  which  he  suggested  in  his  paper. 
In  November  of  1884,  he  wrote  a  little  sermon  on  the  text: 
'7orketh  in  you  to  will,"  in  which  he  contended  that  every- 
body ought  to  mahe  his  will ,  and  that  nearly  everybody  should 
remember  the  church  and  the  missionary  societies  with  be- 
quests sufficient  in  amount  to  mahe  the  income  equal  to  the 
usual  contribution  of  the  donor  to  t  ose  causes. 

IU  liarch  of  18C0,  he  writes  of  the  burdens  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  making  the  following  joints: 
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"1.     7e  are  subject  to  a  burden  of  anxiety  about  the 
getting  of  money,  which  ought  not  to  fall  on  us.     Te  ought 
not  to  be  obliged  to  cry,  as  though  the  horse  leech  "./ere  our 
father,  while  other  pastors  give  the  work  a  passing  mention. 
1'he  v;ant  of  money  should  not  bring  these  five  men  into  the 
depths  of  perplexity,  while  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
pastors  outside  rejoice  in  the  exemption  from  the  pressure. 

"2.    A  second  unnecessary  load  is  the  one  imposed  oy 
the  hasty  actions  of  some  ohurches  in  regard  to  the  matter  of 
ministerial  supply.     Sometimes  when  the  name  of  the  minister 
is  readied  in  the  application,  there  ia  an  evident  surprise 
in  the  committee  room.    There  is  regret,  as  well  as  surprise, 
The  secretary  and  the  committee  have  heard  of  the  man  before; 
they  know,  from  his  ;>ast  record,  t hat  lie  is  not  likely  to 
render  that  church  comfortable  service.    He  did  ^  o  r  wdrK 
before  he  mame  tc  lea,  and  has  done  poow  v/ork  here;  there;' 
is  grave  reason  to  fear  that  he  will  never  dc  any  Other.  All 
this  the  church  did  not  know.    No  effort  was  made  to  learn 
facts  which  could  have  been  had  for  the  asking.     Shall  t:  e 
committee  refuse  to  grant  the  aid?    That  would  be  to  grieve 
and  perhaps  alienate  completely  a  church  which  ::as  looked  to 
us  with  confidence.    And  yet  the  secretary  and  the  committee 
know  what  the  probabilities  are.    The  man  has  never  seemed 
to  be  in  the  niche  that  he  was  made  for.    But  who  can  tell 
that  this  may  not  be  the  place?    TTho  knows  but  that  he  may 
do  far  better  than  ever  before?    Who  knows  but  that  the  Lord 
has  taught  him  much  through  the  hard  experience  of  ill  suc- 
cess?   It  is  a  .".olicate  thing  for  the  committee  to  refuse  the 
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aid  asked.     So  t ha  commission  is  voted,  v/ith  the  air  of  the 
room  clouded  with  interrogation  points,  and  each  one  of  the 
committee  saying  to  himself:     'There  goes  more  money  into  a 
hole  in  the  ground.'     Then  history  repeats  itself;  the  fail- 
ure of  the  last  field  is  duplicated;  the  church  is  enfeebled 
rather  than  built  up,  the  people  who  stand  off  a  little  think 
that  the  Home  llissionary  work  is  badly  managed." 

3.    Another  load  comes  of  an  unjust  conception  of  the 
duties  of  the  committee.    An  irate  brother  said:     'It  is 
coming  to  be  believed  that  the  executive  committee  wants  to 
run  things;  to  get  control  of  men  and  churches ,  etc.'  How 
the  spirit  of  such  a  charge  is  a  needless  burden  on  loaded 
backs ,  because  it  is  the  spirit  resentful,  and  in  service 
intractable.     Cur  secretary  goes,  not  as  a  pope,  but  as  an 
overseer;  a  helper  everywhere ;  an  adviser;  not  to  lord  it 
over  G-od's  heritage.     Yet  he  is  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  varied 
interests  of  the  field.    That  an  unjust  and  grievous  thing 
it  becomes  in  his  presence  and  suggestions  are  resented,  as 
though  he  had  no  right  there  in  the  case. 

Not?,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  when  the  I.  C.  H.  M, 
S.  furnishes  ono-third,  one-half,  two -thirds,  of  the  salary 
of  a  preacher,  it  becomes  a  party  t»i5  interest  in  the  action 
of  the  church  so  aided.     It  has  a  right  to  a  voice  in  questions 
Which  affect  the  life  of  the  church.     So,  when  it  is  charged 
that  the  executive  committee  ..ants  to  control  and  'run'  things, 
and  the  charge  is  made  with  a  sniff  of  contempt,  and  an  air 
of  lofty  independence,  I  say,   'Go  slow,  good  brother,  the 
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executive  committee  represents  the  larger  half  of  the  inter- 
ested constituency.     Shall  the  partner  have  no  right  to  a 
word? 

"4.     In  a  word,  this  further  burden  is  named.     'Then  local 
home  Missionary  Committees  are  lax  in  t;:eir  attention  to 
their  respective  fields,  when  applications  for  aid  are  signed 
by  them,  in  ignorance  of  the  men  in  rues t ion,  and  of  the 
churches  applying,  the  burden  of  the  executive  committee  is 
made  heavy.    Then  the  burden  borne  is  legitimate,  we  murmur 
net." 

In  November  of  1898,  Dr.  Frisbie  describes  a  visit  to 
Plymouth,  llass.     In  February  cf  1897,  he  has  an  article  on 
"Over  and  Above,"  which  is  a  plea  for  \ork  and  giving  out- 
side of  one's  own  little  parish.     In  Llarch  of  1897,  he 
speaks  of  "The  Submerged  Factor  of  Congregationalism."  This, 
of  course,  is  fellowship,  overwhelmed  by  independence.  In 
June  of  1897,  there  is  from  his  pen  a  splendid  write-up  of  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Association  held  in  Algoha.     In  July, 
he  Writes  of  "The  Dajrs  of  Fire"--the  hot  vacation  time.  In 
August,  he  reviews  I.laclaren' s  book  "The  Hind  of  the  ..aster." 
In  September,  he  mapped  out  "The  Fall  Campaign,"    and  urges 
ministers  and  churches  to  rally  to  the  work.     In  October,  he 
treats  of  "The  Poverty  Habit,"  and  tells  how  it  ought  to  be 
treated.    In  November,  he  pleads  with  all  pastors  and  people 
to  set  "The  Cause  First"  and  put  personal  considerations  in 
the  back-round.     In  December,  he  reports  what  purports  to  be 
extracts  from  a  pastor's  diary,  which  are  so  good,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  copy  samples: 
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"September  I ,  1895 — made  nine  calls  to-day.    7a s  at 
Deacon's  Spruce 1  s--t he  Spirit  manifested  by  both  the  Deacon 
and  lirs.  Spruce  affords  me  much  satisfaction.    They  said  that 
I  must  not  allow  myself  to  be  discouraged, — that  now  the 
heated  season  is  almost  over,  and  it  is  time  for  all  church 
members  to  get  into  line  Of  duty." 

"They  spoke  encouragingly  of  the  v:orkf  and  said  that  my 
sermon  last  Sabbath  did  them  both  good,  that  they  v;ere  sti- 
mulated and  were  ready  to  assist  in  canvassing  the  •..'hole  tov;n 

"September  ICth — Galled  on  Sup't  Dapper  this  A.  II.  in 
his  office.     He  says  the  outlook  for  filling  up  the  Sunday 
School  is  good.    Also,  that  he  can  assure  success  in  Sunday 
School,  where  he  can  have  regular  teachers,  punctuality  in 
attendance,  and  good  music,    further,  that  since  we  got  a 
supply  of  song  books  for  the  uhole  school,  and  since  Maps. 
Sangster  was  put  in  to  lead,  that  everybody  is  speaking  of 
what  an  attraction  our  Sunday  School  music  is.     How  it  cheers 
"hith  such  helpers,  one  can 1 1  help  but  succeed  in  the  Piaster's 
7/o  rk. " 

"September  11th — GLlad  I  am  that  hr.  Burdenlif ter  Was 
put  in  as  a  trustee  at  our  last  annual  i.Ieeting.    he  is  a  host 
In  our  talk  to-day,  he  said:     'If  you  had  not  suggested  a  new 
plan,  for  the  finances  of  our  church,  ue '  d  all  been  dead  rith 
the  blues.'' 

"Our  treasurer  is  prompt  in  collecting  arrearages  every 
month,  and  the  financial  department  of  the  church  is  pro- 
gressing charmingly.     It  unclogs  the  business  of  |h#  church. 
It  takes  off  ti.e  burden  of  the  payment  of  the  large  amount  on 
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any  one  person  at  any  one  time,  it  does  not  permit  our  getting 
far  into  arrears,  and  helps  maki  everybody  hopeful." 

"What  good  helpers  I  do  have.     Such  man  who  devote  their 
common  sense  to  the  Lord  are  worth  dozens  of  the  kind  -;ho  are 
almost  invariable  supplied  with  a  wet  blanket  for  every  ad- 
vance movement  suggested." 

"That  man  Burdenlifter  has  bean  the  means  of  instilling 
hope  in  the  whole  board  of  trustees." 

"September  12th — Made  eight  calls  to-day.    Was  specially 
interested  in  the  talk  v/ith  Kr.  Harmon.     'I  don't  see,'  the 
chorister  said,   1 how  any  church  can  expect  the  pastor  N  suc- 
ceed in  drawing  together  large  congregations  while  there  is 
a  jangle  in  the  choir,  and  while  the'  music  is  poor.    With  us, 
the  members  of  the  choir  are  cheerful ,  and  regular  in  their 
attendance,  and  it  is  a  blessed  pleasure  to  assist  them  to 
get  the  expression  and  swell  the  melody  of  those  heart- 
lifting  choruses." 

"September  13th — had  an  interview  with  the  prudential 
committee  to-day.    The  different  plans  to  induce  a  better  at- 
tendance at  the  evening  services  were  discussed.     Some  of  the 
committee  liked  the  occasional  concert,  with  the  history  of 
various  hymns,  such  as  live  through  the  ages,  the  incidents 
related,  to  which  the  composer  seems  to  some  extent  indebted 
for  the  production  of  those  lines  which  have  blessed  humanity 
and  immortalized  the  poet.    All  were  agreed  that  "The  Brother- 
hood of  Andrew  and  Philip"  was  capital  for  the  young  men,  and 
t-:at  our  'Invitation  Committee'  should  be  cheered  dm  in  its 
efforts,     -here  are  many  obstructions,  but  by  persistently 
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and  discreetly  pushing  the  plan,  ::e  shall  soon  prove  that  the 
old  example  of  Christian  fellowship  in  v:hioh  the  pastor  .  as 
expected  to  do  all  the  work  iH  now  obsolete  ,  and  we've  no 
room  for  it.;' 

IN  March  of  1896,  he  speaks  of  "Loyalty  tb  the  Old 
line  . ;'    He  says : 

"It  was  a  grand  thing  for  Paul  to  say,   'I  have  kept 
the  faith,'     It  would  be  a  great  thing  for  our  Christian  work 
if  we  too  keep  the  faith  which  inspired  the  planting  of  the 
American  Board,  the  Home  Miss Senary  Society,  the  Church 
Building  Society,  and  the  rest  of  our  old  line  benevolences. 
Cur  churches  are  not  falling  away  from  the  idea  that  the  gos- 
pel is  to  be  preached  in  all  the  world,  at  home  and  abroad; 
but  they  are  accustomed  to  the  -.vord  missionary.    They  have 
heard  it  for  many  years,  and  there  is  danger  that  the  word 
may  suffer  from  familiarity,  and  not  the  word  only,  but  the 
cause  for  which  the  living  man  stands." 

The  September  issue  of  1898  contains  a  fine  sample  of 
Mr,  Prisbie  in  his  lighter  literary  mood.    He  is  speaking 
of  the  changes  in  our  Iowa  pastorates,  and  writes  as  follows:: 

"Change  has  been  the  order  of  the  day  and  of  every 
day,  since  the  time  in  our  early  school  life  when  our  compo- 
sitions were  studied  on  'Spring1,   'The  Seasons,'  'Time,' 
'Ambition',  or  'Change',  the  last  being  a  favorite.    The  peo- 
ple change  and  their  pastors.  Sometimes  the  people  change 
their  pastors  without  saying,   'By  your  leave.'     Sometimes  the 
pastor  go  by  reason  of  necessity,  which  are  imperative,  and 
for  ether  reasons.    Here  are  late  facts.     Stevenson  has  gone 
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from  Waterloo — his  voice  disabled.    What  shall  a  herald  do 
who  cannot  herald  his  message  with  a  telling  utterance?  We 
are  sorry  zo  lose  Brother  Stevens cn. 

"Gale  has  gone  from  Liar  shall  town,  not  carried  about  by 
any  wind  or  gale  of  doctrine,  but  constrained  by  family  con- 
ditions; he  must  go  where  his  ~:ife  can  live;  the  Test  has 
proved  too  severe  a  climate  for  her.    We  regret  the  necessity 
which  takes  them  away.    3erry  gone  from  Ottumwa.  That's 
another.  We  are  conscious  of  a  degree  of  unreconciliation  as 
we  lose  such  a  choice,  ripe,  Berry.    But  we  are  not  going  to 
call  you  a  goose,  Berry,  though  you  make  us  feel  very  blue, 
Berry,  and  we  take  the  news  of  your  departure  _.s  a  very  sour 
berry.    We  had  hoped  that  you  would  stay  in  Ottumwa  until 
you  were  an  elder,  Berry,  with  your  good  gospel  teaching 
distilled  like  the  dew,  3erry.     The  executive  committee  of 
the  I.  G.  E.  If.  3.  loses  its  chairman  by  this  removal.  Bro- 
ther Berry  has  been  the  chairman  for  the  last  five  years, 
giving  wise  and  careful  attention  to  the  doings  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  work  of  the  Society.     'We  shall  meet,  but  we 
shall  miss  aim. 1 

"harsh  gone  from  Fairfield.    That  is  too  bad,  for  after 
his  six  years  of  useful  service,  they  were  coming  to  think  of 
that  pleasant  city  as  Ilarshfield,  and  expected  that  that 
Efersh  would  not  run  dry  for  a  long  time  yet.    We  are  not 
ready  to  think  of  it  as  dry  now." 

"So  the  changes  go  on.    The  great  tide  of  change  is 
never  still.     One  generation  goes,  and  another  comes,  and 
the  ministerial  generation  is  too-lived.      We  need,  -parishes 
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and  ministry  alike ,  to  cultivate  the  thought  of  longer  pas- 
torates . " 

Cne  of  Dr.  Fris Die's  themes  in  1S00  W8.fl  "On  iDasy  Street," 
a  condition  not  always  desirable.     In  April  of  18&1,  lie  writes 
pf  the  contrast  between  "two  towns  of  Iowa  not  a  thousand 
miles  apart,  which  afford  important  lessons.     They  are  located 
in  the  same  valley,  and  were  settled  originally  by  similiar 
elements,     They  are,  and  always  have  been,  purely  American 
towns,  having  practically  no  foreign  bom  population.  Both 
are  railroad  towns,  they  have  actual  physical  and  commercial 
advantages.    But  one  of  these  towns,  which  is  about  sixty 
years  old,  is  denominated  by  salesmen  who  visit  it  as  'the 
most  ornery  town  between  the  two  rivers.'     Street  fights 
are  common,  and  the  fighters  are  undisturbed  by  local  offi- 
cers-- 'that ' s  the  way  we  settle  our  personal  differences 
here.'    Drunkenness  is  common,    rublic  balls  and  bowery 
dances  are  generally  patronized;  its  schools  maintain  what 
little  discipline  they  have  by  the  'knock-down  and  drag  out1 
method;  Sunday  base  ball  and  horse  racing  are  generally  fa- 
vored and  patronised,  and  these,  with  fox  hunting,  fishing 
and  picnic  engage  the  attention  of  the  'best  people'  on  the 
Lord's  day.    Domestic  broils,  and  worse,  occupy  the  tongues 
of  the  people  on  the  street  and  in  the  homes.    The  chosen  of- 
ficials of  the  city  have  been  under  bonds  to  keep  the  peace 
'..ithin  the  past  year.    These  are  but  symptomatic  facts,  a 
full  pathological  history  would  prove  too  disheartening  and 
nauseating.     There  are  three  church  organizations  in  this 
place,  having  a  combined  membership  of  about  sixty  persons. 
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Our  etm  church  has  less  than  a  dozen  members,  all  aged  persons. 
The  other  churches  have  no  more  positive  influence  upon  the 
life  cf  the  place  than  they  would  if  they  were  a  hundred 
miles  distant  from  it.    Eh€f  general  sentiment  of  %h@  place  is 
tfiat  churches  are  of  no  use,  and  no  interest  is  taken  in  them 
by  the  more  able  and  influential  people  of  the  town." 

"She  second  town,  six  years  ago,  according  to  the  state- 
ments of  its  0"."n  citizens,  sras  a  good  match  for  the  one  just 
described.     £e-day  it  is  at  every  point  in  marked  contrast 
with  its  neighbor.     It  is  markedly  a  lav;  and  order  town.  Its 
Sabbaths  are  ouiet  and  Ohristianlike .     Its  schools  are  orderly 
and  wholesome  in  spirit.    According  to  its  wealth,  the  town 
supports  its  churches  generously,  and  is  proud  of  them  and  of 
the  r;ork  they  do  for  the  community.    A  few  years  ago,  our  own 
ohurch  was  organized  there.    Hot  being  within  yoking  distance 
of  another  church,  a  pastor  had  to  be  -provided  for  this  place 
alone.    A  fine,  and  veil  appointed  church  building  was  soon 
provided.     leading  business  men  were  scon  brought  into  church 
membership,  and  presently,  the  influence  of  J. Home  L'issionary 
'Jork  began  to  appear  in  the  substantial  transformation  of  the 
town,  until  to-day,  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  places  of  its 
size  between  the  two  rivers,  in  every  respect.    Lids  transfor- 
mation has  come  about  chiefly  through,  and  by  means  of  our 
church  and  its  strong,  earnest,  Home  Missionary  pastors.  Had 
our  Home.  Missionary  Society  been  able  to  have  given  to  the 
first  town  such  support  and  such  oastors  as  it  i:as  been  obliged 
to  give  to  the  second,  by  reason  of  its  isolation,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  like  results  right  have  been  reached 
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there.     The  contrasts  between  these  two  towns  Show  the  need 
and  value  of  our  home  Missionary  work,    i'hey  suggest  also  the 
most  effective  and  speedy  method  of  carrying  on  the  work.  fhy 
is  it  not  always  so  done?    Look  at  the  report  of  the  treasur- 
er, and  that  will  tell  you.    IPill  up  the  treasury,  and  keep 
it  full,  as  our  Iowa  churches  might  easily  do,  and  the  his- 
tory of  moral  and  spiritual  transformation  v.ritten  in  the 
second  place  above  mentioned  can  be  rewritten  twenty  times 
over  in  Iowa  in  the  next  five  years. :T 

In  1891,  Dr.  :Trisbie  still  had  occasion  to  writ©  of 
"Plastic  Iowa."    One  of  his  articles  in  1892  was  on  the  to- 
pic, "Linked  v;ith  the  Greater ,  '--every  church  and  every  man 
should  be  attached  to  some  great  cause.     In  September  of 
1892,  Dr .  Prisbie  contributed  a  poem  entitled,  :rThe  Blessed 
kope--The  Better  Certainty:  " 


"'The  Lord  will  come;1  so  sang  the  hope, 

Che  'blessed  hope,  in  days  of  old; 
'Be  strong,  believers,  and  look  v: i 

To  see  the  advent  days  of  gold, 
TJhen  downward  through  the  parte!  sky 

Ihe  lowly  one  shall  come,  a  King  I 
Be  wakeful ,  watch.    Ee  draweth  nigh, 

The  comsummation  blest  to  bring. 1 

"In  later  times,  still  sings  that  hope, 
3o  dear  and  sacred,  cherished  long; 
Through  apostelic  telescope 

It  peers  with  expectation  strong. 

0  Prophet  hoar,  transcendent  Seer, 
I  eager  climb  to  stand  by  thee; 

The  vision,  tell  me,  draws  it  near? 
BJy  Lord  descending  gloriously? 

"To  lofty  outlooks  lone  I  gOj 

Which  offer  wide  and  clear  command 
Cf  earth  and  sky,  for  I  would  know 

The  first  sure  sign  that  He's  at  hand. 

1  hear  the  clash  of  arms  afar , 
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The  battle  smoke  uprising  sec, 
while  near,  opposing  tumults  jar; 
Are  they  not  heralds,  lord,  of  thee?" 

"The  vision  waits,  the  hope  delays; 

All  vainly  I  expect  the  hing 
To  break  upon  these  latter  days, 

And  sudden  restitution  bring, 
."here  is  the  lord?    No  angel  band, 

The  empyrean  shining  through, 
Gives  answer  I  can  understand; 

Proclaims  the  end--the  order  new. 

"heartsick,  I  leave  the  mountain  side, 
From  viewless  summits  sadly  go, 
"hence  no  bright  vision  is  described, 

To  dusty,  shadowed  vales  below; 
To  humdrum  scenes  where  thousand  toil, 

^heir  heavy  burden,  weary,  bare, 
And  downward  looking,  gather  soil, 
Of  earthly  struggle ,  stain  and  care . 

"A  new  ambition  stirs  within; 

The  way  of  service  now  1  seek; 
I  would  assuage  the  hurts  of  sin; 

The  blinded  guide,  support  the  weak. 
The  heavy  laden  would.  I  show 

That  Christ  can  help  them,  hard  beset; 
That  when  through  trouble  deep,  they  50, 

They  may,  in  him,  be  comforted. 

"I  WOUld  the,  evil  thing  undo; 

declare  the  truth,  and  shame  the  lie; 
The  straying  win,  who  wrong  pursue, 

o3y  loving,  human  sympathy. 
And  lo,  the  vision  of  the  Lord 

I  sought  afar,  but  might  net  see, 
Is  granted  now,  fulfilled  his  word; 

"Who  gladdens  these,  has  gladdened  Me.1 

"I  stand  not  now  to  watch  the  strife, 
To  test  the  ancient  prophesies; 
The  King  has  come,  is  constant  by, 

There  every  path  of  service  lies. 
A  blessed  certainty  I  find, 

...ore  blessed  far  than  hope  can  be; 
hhile  for  the  lord  I  serve  my. kind, 
He  knows  my  way,  and  goes  with  me.'' 


In  1902,  also,  jr.  ?risbie  began  his  "Uncle  Jabez  he- 
marks,"  and  kept  them  up  for  about  two  years,  furnishing  pro** 
hahly  a  full  score  of  these  articles.      "e  copy  only  a  few 
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samples  of  this  style  of  the  hoctor's  literature .     In  Sept- 
ember, of  1902,   _ncle  Jabez  remarks: 

"I..r.  Diffikilt  says,  'We  ort  to  dismiss  Parson  Oldtime, 
he  don't  intrist  me  at  all.' 

"Les  se  vhy  not.    her  one  thing ,  Mr.  D's  mind's  a 
reglar  stabel,  full  o'  hosses.    Ast*  his  thots  is  jest  a  speed- 
in1  and  bettin'  on  them  hosses  all  the  time  lie's  a  setting 
in  church,    i-arson  hez  to  git  o'  them  dura  beasts  for  he  can 
git  that  man  intristed.    -in'  that  kind  goes  hot  out  te".;  ezy. 

"Then  there's  a  aity  that  jines  his  land.    An1  that  aity 
has  dumped  itself  plum  onto  his  mind  an'  sole  and  hart,  an' 
it's  a  hefty  job  for  Parson  to  git  thet  aity  out  o'  the  'ay. 
The  sile  is  sticky." 

"Then  agin,  this  pius  lookin'  gent  sets  there  athinkin' 
mebbe  he'll  run  fer  off  is.     Be  kncv;s  that  off  is  ain't  a 
runnin'  fer  him  pertickler,  so  he  thinks  he'll  run  fer  it. 
Parson  h.68  to  chase  that  bee  out  o'  that  feller's  bunnit , 
an'  bees  is  very  dodgey." 

"Parson  redes  an'  prays  good--role  good.    £n'  then  he 
rousts  hisself  an'  preaches  good,  te'...    I£r«  B.  don't  lissen-- 
don't  give  the  r arson  no  sho,  an1  keeps  a-sayin'  that  parson 
Oldtime  don't  intrist  him.     Hov;  dan  he?    he's  up  against  hos- 
ses an'  aities  and  offisi    Pity  Parson  0.    he  don't  hev  no 
fare  chance . 


"Seems  az  if  lots  of  people  thot  the  churoh  u'as  a  kind 
of  barn  er  shed  to  kiver  societies  an1  clubs,  circles  and 
sich;  sort  of  a  round  house  to  run  little  puffin'  society 
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engines  into.    There's  Jonas  I?lunkit ,  he  says  Ire  must  git  up 
a  sosiety  to  dev;  something  fer  the  poor  children  of  the  Pat- 
sygonians .    hn'  holly  hart  in,  she  says  v;e  ort  to  start  a 
sosiety  to  discus  the  city  governement .    An'  Dan'l  x-eachem, 
he  says  they  is  a  grate  rarniy  things  that  just  hez  to  be  ap- 
proached and  considered  with  a  club  er  a  sosiety." 

"Says,  I,  Dan'l  vhiats  the  church  fer?    Whay  ain't  that 
a  sosiety  where  we  can  all  ketch  a  holt  an'  jist  boost  up 
ever2rthing  that'll  good--men  an1  wimmen  togethei?  Tirainen 
hain't  got  no  corner  on  hishicnary  nev;s  an'  Christyun  work , 
says  I.    Les'  dew  it  together,  an.',  then  we'll  knowabout  it 
an  won't  hev  to  lam  thru  reports  an'  figures,  which  is  apt 
to  be  a  niddlin'  mild  amuzement.    an'  I  kav  some  hope  thet 
Dan'l  is  gittin1  converted." 


"Five  er  siz  years  ago  we  was  a-sayin':     'Keep  yer  eye 
on  Shaw  J  1     I'o'.t  its  woth  whiia  ter  say,   'Keep  yer  eye  on  the 
man  who  sees  an'  says  how  bad  everybody  else  is.'  'Sosiety,' 
says  he,   'is  rotten  clene  thru. 1     'Every  piua  man  is  a  hip- 
acrit.    Every  preacher  ain't  no  better.    The  church  is  a 
den  o1  theves.    Every  public  man  is  a  raskel  an'  everybody 
has  his  price.1     You  hear  him,  my  son,  an'  you  say,  'What 
a  good  man I    He  ort  to  be  transported. '     Keep  your  eye  oh 
him,  my  son.    Ye'll  see  that  ther  ain't  no  sheep  in  the  pen 
thet's  blacker  an'  no  man  on  the  market  that'll  sell  his- 
self  cheese r." 
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"It  surprises  mo  how  ingenyus  sum  air  a- finding  rays 
uv  praisin'  the  Lord.    There  the  cftlire  an'  the  big  organ,  uv 
corse,  an'  all  the  pepel  a-singin'  fine  ■'."hen  tho  tune  is 
Ortenvil  or  Lenox  or  Coronation. 

"Then  thers  a  solo  man  singer  pc  vcman  singer  a  standin' 
up  all  alone  a'  sing-in'   'Praise  the  Lord  all  ye  pepel,'  an' 
ary  one  of  em  wood  be  tuck  all  a-back  ef  "the  peepl  shud  jine  in. 

"But  they  is  things  more  curis  yit.     I  rent  into  a  city 
Sunday  School  sum  ways  back  an'  found  tr.eyld  jist  bin  having 
a  v/onderful  time--jist  a  spiritool  uplift.    A  blind  man  hed 
bin  a-playing  a  grand,  classacle  caverteny  on  one  string  of 
his  fiddel.     It  did  bete  all  hov.  thet  playin'  hed  :;ivc  em 
a  appetyte  for  tho  lessen." 

"But  a  church  in  Chicago  hez  got  way  a- head  uv  thet. 
They  hed  a  whistlin'  boy  er  girl  tu  whissel  a  solo  tu  the 
prase  uv  the  Lord  an1  the  eddficashun  v.f  the  au-'ence.  I 
cuddent  help  wundering  ef  t  .e  Lord  harkeneh  an1  herd  it. 
It  du  bete  all.    E rap s  the  next  step  of  this  musicle  pro- 
gress will  be  tu  git  a  limber  fingered  feller  tu  play  a 
oraseful  solo  on  'de  bones.' 


"Sophyer  Axm  is  a  gurl  thet  enjoys  my  admyrashun. 
She  never  set  so  tu  me,  but  I  hope  she  duz ,  fer  she  hez  a 
great  deal  of  it.     She  is  turrible  fine  lookin' ,  but  thet 
ain't  the  thing  I  most  admyre  in  they  bloomin1  gnrl  Sofyer. 
She  goes  into  tilings  harty.    Ther  ain't  no  ded  wood  about 
Sofyer  Ann.'     It's  all  hindlin'  wood.     She  kindels  up  entyre 
an'  throut.     I  like  enthusyasm." 
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"Sofyer  Ann  is  turribel  fond  of  gam  an'  okuse  it  sum  10 
ours  out  of  evry  24.     She  duz  it  with  amazin'  vigger.  -her 
must  be  60  strokes  of  her  lowest  jaw  evry  minnit  and  evry 
stroke  with  the  forse  of  half  a  pound;  an'  thet  wu&  meen 
528  tuns  in  a  yere ,  lifted  by  ti.et  laborious  jaw.  Thet's 
the  kind  of  gurl  Sofyer  Ann  is.    She's  powerful  in  the  jaw. 
What  a  site  of  power  goin'  to  waste  when  you  think  how  meny 
they  is  that  ehuse  gum.     Sum  inventor  ought  to  invent  an 
atachment  to  fit  onto  the  chuers  and  store  up  the  -oower. 
Old  Tarayo  cud  hev  made  them  pirameds  bigger  if  he  cud  hev 
hed  sich  a  stoareg  battery  and  set  the  Isrelites  to  chuin' 
gun . " 

7TYou  ort  tu  hev  seen  Sofyer  Ann  Sunday.     She  wuz  gittin' 
reddy  fer  church,  ands  an1  fete  and  jaw,  all  agoin'  lively. 
Bimeby  she  set  sale.     Suddent  like  she  stopt  short,     1 What's 
the  matter  Sofyer  Ann?'  sez  Sylas  3aldin,  who  wuz  a-going 
along  with  her,  an'  he  wuz  a  chuin'  tu.     'I've  f ergot  my  gum," 
sez  she,  an'  she  darted  very  erxpedishus.     She  cum  back  forty- 
fide,  her  jaw  a  playin'  fast  an(  she  a-smilin'  sweet  on  S2?"las . 
Soon  she  saled  down  the  isle  of  the  church,  her  laborious  jaw 
keepin'  tine  with  her  promenadin  fete.     She  was  a  imp o sin1 
objik.     I  sed  tu  her  once,   JSofyer  Ann,'  sez  I,   'ani't  yu 
tyerd  in  them  jaw  jynts.  of  yurn?    "Don't  ye  ::ev  to  ile  them?' 
sez  I.     'I'd  think  thay'd  squeak,  yu  "..urk  'em  so  hard.  I'm 
afeerd  they'll  ware  out,'  sez  I.     'Kg,  Uncle  Jabez,'  sez  she, 
'thay  run  seprisin'  azy  when  ye  keep  'em  at  it.     Just  about 
work  thay' re selves , '  sez  she. 
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"When  Sofyer  Ana  an'  Sylas  Baldin  an1  thet  set  got  set 
down  afore  tie  preacher,  lookin'  propper  few  Sunday  an1  chain1 
only  about  45  or  50  strokes  a  minnit,  rarson  Hittum  preeched 
on  the  4th  command ,  an'  sed,   'Taint  noways  propper  tu  work 
our  fields  on  .^unday,  ner  tu  mirk  our  "bodies,  ner  our  animals, 
new  yet  the  jaw  bones  of  our  animals,1  sez  he.     Sofyer  Ann 
an'  the  rest  of  'em  wuz  a  wurkin' ,  kind  uv  ezy,  to  be  sure, 
but  wurkin.    Ihay  wuzzent  a  feedin'  on  the  ward,  but  jest  a 
chuin'  gum.     She  took  that  hint  of  Parson  Eittum  middlin' 
cuick,   (twuz  rather  plane)  an  I  seen  her  a  stickin'  her 
gum  tu  the  underside  of  the  sete.    An1  the  hull  bilin'  of 
'em  lookt  kind  of  schockt ,  Sylas  Baldin  a  sayin'  he  thought 
parson  Eittum  better  be  a  preechin'  the  Gospil." 

"3f  Sofyer  Ann  only  new  it,  she'd  look  a  lot  purtier 
ner  what  she  duz  bow  ef  she  wuddent  chu  gum.    All  them 
yung  pepel  wud  appere  beter,  much  an' by  fur,  ef  thay'd  quit 
that  habit.     'Tain't  uffensive  an'  unclene  like  terbaccer 
but  it  isn't  nice.     It  isn't  good  manners,  it's  a  waste  of 
vigger  an'  costs  munny  which  is  wurth  tu  much  tu  be  throwed 
away  in  thet  fashun.-' 

In  July  of  1903,  Dr.  Frisbie  has  for  an  article  the 
caption,  "It  does  move,1'  the  movement  referred  to  be  being 
the  federation  of  churches,  instances  of  which  he  cites, 
and  in  the  closing  paragraph,  says: 

"So  let  us  not  exalt  any  differences.     Let  us  rather 
glorify  the  blessed  bond  which  our  Lord  throws  about  us  in 
the  prayer,   'that  they  all  may  be  one.'  It  does  move.  Let 
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us  be  thankful*" 

In  tha  august  issue  for  this  same  year,  he  puts  in  a 
rousing  plea  for  Ministerial  belief  Pund.    Of  one  of  the 
beneficiaries,  he  writes: 

"One  of  our  honored  fathers--a  tireless  worker  for 
long  years  in  Iowa--is  now  far  on  in  years.    x.e  will  be 
ninety  years  old  in  less  than  two  years.     Only  in  the  last 
few  months  has  he  suspended  his  preaching  work.    ;>ome  fo 
our  readers  may  suspect  that  we  refer  tc  lather  Sands,  of 
Belmcrh. ,  t.'-e  bishop  of   "right  county.    Feeble  and  alone, 
(his  wife  has  recently  passed  on  before  :.im)  with  scanty 
means,  he  welo ernes  with  profound  and  tender  gratitude,  the 
grant  of  two  hundred  dollars  a  year  from  the  hinisterial 
Relief  Puna.     It  saves  him  from  anxiety;  it  provides  him 
with  comfort;  it  is  a  slight  recognition  of  his  faithful, 
self-denying,  long  continued  service." 

In  the  same  issue,  he  writes  of  a  Tramp  Sditor  in  the 
wilds  of  Connecticut;  and  later  he  writes  of  a  trip  to 
Washington,  D.  0.,  and  then  of  a  vacation  at  Old  Amherst. 

In  September  and  November  of  1904,  he  has  occasion  to 
chide  Tebraska  for  her  misdemeanors.  In  the  first  article 
he  says: 

"We  are  accustomed  to  forays  from  the  hast.     3-ood  men 

come  here  and  add  a  cubit  to  their  stature--reach  up  to  a 

level  where  they  are  observed,  and  the  East  begins  to  look 

them  up,  opens  a  door  to  them,  and  entices  them  away.  Te 

serd 

are  glad  if  wo  can  help  to  the  East,  for  it  has  bestowed 
a  great  dela  of  pity  on  us." 
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"But  here  is  a  new  inroad.    Te  are  assailed  from  the 
west,  most  unexpectedly ,  and,  not  a  looal  ehuroh  now,  but  a 
Whole  state  oalls  Brother  Packard  away  from  us.  iennyson 
maizes  his  Tort  hern  farmer  ask:     '"Does  God  A'moity  know  wot 
he's  a-doin',  a-takin'  o1  mea?1 

"So  we  wonder  if  Nebraska  knows  what  she  's  a-doin, 
a-takin1  o'  3rother  Packard  away.    He  is  the  father  confessor 
of  that  north  Oountyy  where  he  lives- -Nashua  and  Ionia,  and 
7oden,  and  Hiceville ,  and  Buffalo  Center--with  many  other 
places  have  felt  his  strong  manly  help;  his  kind,  sagacious 
councel.     He  lias  a  knack  at  usefulness  and  somehow  keeps 
the  knack  busy. 

"7e  shall  miss  Brother  Packard.    lie  has  been  with  us  a 
good  many  years.    ~e  did  not  think  of  his  being  gathered  up 
by  ambitious  Nebraska,     hut  so  it  is.    He  is  scon  to  leave  us. 
The  Nebraska  Superintendent  of  home  Llissiona  need  not  worry 
himself  to  find  work  for  Brother  rackard.    He  may  be  counted 
on  to  find  work  himself.  .  V?e  commend  him  to  the  brethren 
beyond  the  Lissouri  as  a  brother  beloved.     We  cannot  rejoice 
that  he  leaves  us;  we  like  him  too  Well  for  that .    hut  we 
hope  for  him  the  success  which  true  Jhristian  manliness  and 
solid  worth  deserve." 

In  the  November  chiding,  the  Doctor  says: 

"Now  Nebraska  1 2  There  you  are  again*     Only  a  few  days 
ago  Tie  had  occasion  to  speak  to  you  of  you  with  a  touch  of 
mild  severity  for  entangling  our  Brother  Packard  in  the 
toils  of  5  our  desire,  and  drawing  him  away;  an  exploit  made 
possible,  probably,  by  inheritance  from  the  days  of  primi- 
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tive  Nebraska,  v;hen  the  lasso  was  a  favorite  implement  cf 
industry. 

"ITovr  you  have  captured  Brother  Rogers.     (Charles  H. 
Rogers,  of  lias  on  City.)     he  is  a  good  man,  a  dear  "brother. 
I.Iahe  him  moderator  of  your  General  association  next  soring 
or  fall,  whichever  you  meet.    He  makes  "business  go.  Cur 
love  goes  with  you,  Rogers.     Gome  back  and  see  us  now  and 
then. 0 

In  October  of  1204,  he  calls  for  a  portion  of  the  corn 
oto'j  saved  from  the  frost  for  Home  Missions.    H€  writes: 

"The  corn  crop  has  been  an  object  of  much  anxiety  this 
fall,  and  the  subject  of  as  much  conversation  as  the  young 
Mother's  first  baby's  first  tooth.     There  was  some  warrant 
for  anxiety,  for  the  weather  has  been  of  the  kind  which  corn 
is  supposed  to  regard  much  as  nature  regards  a  vacuum.  Host 
corn  wns  planted  late .    £he  early  season  gave  it  a  surplus 
of  wet  nursing,  and  every  storm  turned  off  cold.     It  has 
long  been  an  accepted  agricultural  theory  that  much  depends 
on  warm  nights  in  the  bringing  forward  of  the  crop.     It  was 
understood  that  on  such  nights  ,  corn  Would  cicifcually  sit  up 
to  grow;  but  whet,  has  low*  known  a  summer  when  bed  blankets 
have  been  so  popular  as  in  the  summer  of  '04?    How  sharp  the 
wind  would  swing  down  from  the  North  in  those  August  nights, 
and  the  mercury  dropped  from  80  to  48  inside  of  eight  hours. 
It  was  no  wonder  men  were  anxious.    That  was  there  to  prevent 
a  tharrmo-metrical  decline  to  38  degrees  and  not  an  acre  of 
corn  in  any  one  of  the  millions  of  acres  far  enough  advanced 
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to  tempt  a  train;-)  to  steal  and  roast  it  by  the  side  of  some 
railroad  track.     'Then  September  came  in,  the  situation  "..as 
fairly  tremulous.    A  freeze  would  have  meant  the  loss  of 
millions  of  dollars ,  for  all  the  corn  was  in  the  milk,  The 
-.  either  continued  unfriendly,  frost  touched  the  tender  things 
but  somehow  yust  spared  the  corn.    4  very  little  of  it  was 
possibly  hurt  a  little,  but  as  you  ride  across  the  state  to- 
day, the  -.rind  sways  the  great  ears  on  either  hand  as  if  to 
say,   'Don't  despair  too  soon.    Don't  denounce  Iowa  weather 
too  hastily '     It  has  been  almost  a  Xuropatkin  retreat , 
but  the  corn  has  got  away  in  good  order,  and  ,Tith  small  loss. 

"So  we  say  there  ought  to  be  a  good  amount  of  home 
llissionary  corn  this  year .    Horn  many  thousands  of  times  an- 
xious men  have  felt  the  morning'  air,  surveyed  the  barn  roofs 
and  the  fields,  and  glanced  at  the  thermometer  and  said: 
'Thanks  to  goodness- -no  frost.'     'Good  luck  this  time,  no 
frost.'     'The  lord  be  praised,  cloie  call,  but  no  frost.' 
Row  good  friends,  you  surely  have  reason  for  gratitude  as 
you  harvest  the  great  golden  ears  as  you  soon  'rill  be  doing. 
Cur  Qongregational  work  for  Iowa  needs  some  of  that  corn,  tha 
it  may  go  on  well.    You  will  gather  sixty  to  seventy  bushels 
from  every  upland  acre.     Oan't  you  let  one  bushel  per  acre 
be  an  expression  of  your  gratitude?    Surely  there  should  be 
Eome  Missionary  corn  this  year." 

A  year  later,  September  1C05,  Ilr.  ?risbie  has  another 
homily  on  corn--this  time  mostly  in  verse.  The  article  is 
as  follows: 

"Our  agricultural  editor  says  the  way  the  corn  is 
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growing  is  absolutely  phenomenal.    He  says  that  the  corn 
Qust  "be  'feeling  its  oats;  '  and  he  puts  up  the  pretense  that 
there  was  wafted  in  through  his  window  one  night,  the  fol- 
lowing song  of  the  growing  corn,  and  that  he  heard  it  when 
he  was  fast  asleep: 

"Song  of  the  Growing  Corn." 
'jlon't  git  in  the  way  of  my  tassels, 

Ye  low  flyin'  night- h./:;hs  and  ov;ls; 
I'm  surprised  at  yer  small  understandin' 
Ye  blunderin' ,  earth-huggin'  fowls." 

"Just  turn  up  yer  eyes,  an'  yer  pinyuns 

And  sample  the  high  empyrun; 
I '  m  want  in '  the  firmament  empty, 

'?ith  never  a  feather  between 
..e  an'  the  sta.rsl    Do  ye  hear  me? 

I'm  waitin1  that  cloud  to  dissolve, 
?or  I'm  likely  to  "brush  against  heaven 

As  the  planet  shall  swiftly  revolve." 

"Get  gone  I     I'm  ashamed  to  impale  ye 

On  the  piint  of  my  top  gallant  spike, 
But  I  warn  ye  right  new  of  yer  peril; 
So  be  off,  any  way  that  ye  like. 

"If  ye  keep  in  the  way  of  my  grewni ' 
I'll  lift  ye  where  air  is  too  thin 
!To  supply  yer  swift  respiration; 
It's  Jack  an'  the  beanstalk  agin." 
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"So  give  me  clear  field,  I  command  ye; 

'  Tis  the  voice  of  the  King  that  ye  hear; 
The  space  "betwixt  ITadir  and  Zenith 
Is  pre-empt  for  corn  in  the  ear!" 

These  are  only  samples  of  the  Doctor's  contributions 
to  Congregational  Iowa.    He  wrote  also  for  other  periodicals 
as  well--the  advance,  Oongregat  ionalist ,  etc.     He  had  the  pen 
of  a  ready  v:riter.    Iff  could  sling  off  an  article  in  almost 
less  than  no  time.     It  was  amazing  10  me  to  see  hoi"  prolific 
he  was,  and  all  the  while  writing,  whether  sense  or  nonsense, 
something  worth  while. 

The  picture  accompanying  this  shetch  show  the  physical 
features  of  the  man,  and  give  some  i.int  of  the  intellectual 
qualities.    His  wei  wit  mm  a  bit  "below  the  average.    Ee  must 
have  been  a  tow  head  when  a  lad,  for  his    iair  was  been  always 
light,  but  never  gray,    his  forehead  measures  high;  his  eyes 
are  keen  and  penetrat ing;  his  step  in  his  palmy  days  was  elas- 
tic, quick,  and  firm.      He  had  the  "stoop  of  a  scholar,1'  but 
there  was  no  stoop  in  him  when  he  stood  up  to  preach. 

He  was  schock  full  of  mother  wit.    hew  could  exceed  him 
in  repartee.     ..is  addresses  were  fall  of  sparkle,    he  per- 
petuated Jokes  innumerable,  but  they  ::ere  never  broad  or 
coarse.    Ee  was  the  man  who  said  of  .resident  Brooks,  "If 
there  is  room  for  another  beggar  in  Abraham's  bosom,  he  is 
to  have  the  position." 

Waiting  of  him  in  my  "Pilgrims  of  Iowa,"  (page  214)  I 

■aai  & : 
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"For  nearly  thirty  years,  he  was  the  leading  Congrega- 
tional minister  of  the  state;  beyond  dispute  the  primate  of 
the  Congregational  bishops  in  Iowa.  3y  his  position  in  the 
Cathedral  parish,  by  his  vigor  and  intellect,  and  by  his  a- 
bounding  grace  of  good  will  and  fellowship,  he  gained  and 
held  this  high  distinction,  and,  what  is  rare,  excited  no 
envy  thereby." 

Dr.  wrisbie  became  pastor  emeritus  in  1900,  but  for  a 
full  decade  he  was  still  strong  and  active ,  filling  the  Ply- 
mouth pulpit  vacations,  and  on  many  other  occasions,  and 
answering  numerous  calls  for  service  throughout  t::.e  state. 

In  1910,  there  came  a  sudden  pause  t©  all  public  acti- 
vities,   kt  one  stroke,  his  feet  were  paralyzed,  so  that  they 
could  only  shuffle  where  once  they  ran;  and  „is  tongue,  which 
was  so  agile  and  so  eloquent,  could  only  slowly  and  with 
hesitation  and  uncertainty ,  express  the  thoughts  of  his  still 
active  mind,  and  the  volitions  of  his  indomitable  "/ill.  2hus 
he  abides,  resigned  and  trancwiil,  waiting  for  the  end--and 
may  it  be  far  away. 
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Thirty-ninth  sketch, 

Billiam  S.  Potwin. 

"illiara  Stiles  rotwin,  son  of  benjamin  and  Cornelia 
(Qurtis)  Potwin,  was  born  at  Ellington,  Chautauqua  county, 
New  York,  June  9,  1851.    Ho  studied  at  Ellington  and  Albany, 
Bew  York,  and  graduated  from  the  medical  college  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  in  the  year  1856.    Previous  to  this,  October  B, 
1854,  he  was  married  to  Elsie  M.  Barnes,  of  Ellington.  In 
1864,  he  came  .Test  and  settled  at  Buffalo  Grove  (now  Cas- 
tleville)  Iowa,  here  opening  up  a  farm  and  practicing  his 
profession. 

At  this  time,  his  tastes  developed  along  theological 
lines,    he  read  all  the  religious  books  he  could  secure,  and 
at  length  decided  to  apply  for  license  and  ordination  to 
preach.     In  November  of  1871,  he  began  his  pastoral  work  at 
Payette,  and  here,  May  15,  1872,  he  was  ordained,  Bev.  L.  .7. 
Br  lot  nail  of  VTinthrop,  his  pastor,  preaching  the  sermon. 
The  pastorate  at  Bayette  covered  a  period  of  three  ana  one- 
half  years . 

May  15,  1875,  he  was  commissioned  for  Lonona,  where  he 
was  in  service  for  five  and  one  half  years,  and  then,  Cctober 
15,  1880,  accepted  an  appointment  from  the  Home  hissionary 
Society  to  labor  at  ./uascpieton  and  the  regions  round  about. 

.hfter  two  years  of  service  here  ,  he  returned  to  llonona 
and  gave  the  church  there  two  more  years  of  service,  1882-84. 
5rom  this  year,  1884,  up  to  the  close  of  his  life,  Brother 
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Potwin's  home  was  at  Independence.    IPor  about  five  years, 
beginning  with  1866,  he  supplied  the  Pleasant  Prairie  church 
at  Gatesville.    A  part  of  his  time  was  occupies  in  looking 
after  his  farm  at  Oastleville ,  and  all  the  while  he  had 
frecuent  occasion  to  minister  to  the  sick.     he  gave  his 
medical  services  freely  to  the  poor,     he  took  great  delight 
in  doing  good,    he  gave  freely  to  all  rood  causes,  to  home 
hissions  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  local  ohuroh,  but  his 
hobby  WHS  horeign  Hiss ions;  his  contributions  of  ten  going 
beyond  the  salary  of  an  ordinary  ordained  missionary. 

-e  lived  the  "simple  life"  because  he  wished  to  do  so, 
but  partly  also  that  he  might  have  the  more  to  give  away.  But 
his  children  had  no  occasion  to  complain  of  his  provisions 
for  them,    £wo  of  his  sons  are  graduates  of  Iowa  Oollege. 
his  daughter  Grace,  spiritually  as  -.veil  as  physically  the 
child  of  her  father,  has  been  for  many  years  Jtate  Superin- 
tendent of  foreign  hissionary  work  in  our  Young  People's  So- 
ciety of  Christian  Jndeavor. 

Brother  Potwin  reached  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage  April 
26,  1212,  aged  eighty  years,  ten  months,  and  seventeen  days. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received  a  communication 
from  Hiss  2-race  Potv/in,  in  which  she  speaks  of  her  father 
as  follows  s 

"A  mere  statement  of  his  life  gives  one  very  little  idea 
of  -.That  a  tireless  worker  he-     ..s.     In  his  younger  days,  he 
did  the  work  of  two  men,  often  working  far  into  the  night  on 
the  farm,  when,  during  the  busy  harvest  time,  he  '.as  called 
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from  his  work  during  the  day  to  care  for  a  sick  brother.  Ctorms 
never  stopped  him,  but  he  gloried,  in         faot  that  work  done 
then  was  so  much  gained,    he  carried  the  same  unceasing  energy 
into  the  ministry,  and  he  missed  much  of  the  social  pleasures 
of  life  because  he  was  too  busy,    l.e  never  rested  or  tried  to 
save  himself  physically,  till  weakness  and  pain  compelled  him 
the  last  year,  and  even  t.:on  his  strong  will  power  kept  him 
our  of  bed  till  the  last  week. 

"He  was  a  stern  man  in  many  ways,  yet  no  one  was  more 
ready  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  relieve  need  and  suffering. 
Famines,  calamities,  and  the  greoat  needs  of  the  mission 
world  touched  him  deeply,  especially  in  his  later  years. 

"he     .  L  ..  lover  of  the  beautiful,  revelling  in  the  works 
of  nature  ,  and  ;.is  preaching  was  illustrated  with  lessons 
drawn  from  her.    ...e  was  naturally  of  a  doubting  disposition, 
and  it  was  often  a  real  struggle  for  him  to  keep  a  strong  faith, 
l_e  often  spoke  of  how  his  study  of  nature  helped  his  fait,.. 
He  loved  to  sing,  and  it  was  a  great  regret  in  his  last  days 
th^t  he  couldn't  sing  any  more.    For  several  years,  he  began 
the  the  day  with  the  doxology,  and  in  the  family  worship ,  the 
singing  meant  as  much  to  him  as  any  part.     I  think  the  family 
worship  is  my  pleasantest  memory  of  lather's  life.     I  wish 
parents  to-day  could  realize  what  they  are  depriving  their 
children  of  \:-lm  they  do  not  have  it.    he  always  prayed  that 
he  might  do  something  helpful  during  the  day.    his  last  audi- 
ble prayer  was  just  a  week  before  he  died,  and  the  last  morn- 
ing that  he  was  up  and  dressed.     Che  brain  was  very  sluggish, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  get  t he  words  out , 
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"but  he  had  understood  the  Scripture  which  mother  read,  men- 
tioned it  in  his  prayer,  and  remembered  the  children. 

"He  Was  naturally  very  timid  about  talking  to  people 
about  Christianity  in  evsrV  day  life;  but  he  thought  it  his 
duty,  and  seldom  missed  an  opportunity  to  say  a  word  or  give 
them  a  little  leaflet,     'i'here  were,  a  number  of  men  about  the 
town,  hardened  sinners,  seeptios,  eto.,  whom  he  always  re- 
membered in  his  hours*  of  prayer  alone  in  the  morning.     I  know 
he  was  really  burdened  for  them,  and  he  tried  to  talk  with 
them,  though  he  saw  little  result.    '2he  last  time  he  left 
the  house,  he  went  to  see  a  neighbor ,  but  the  man  put  on  his 
coat,  and  went  down  town." 

"His  thought  of  heaven  was  not  a  place  of  rest  but,  he 
hoped  to  be  allowed  to  go  and  preaah  to  the  lost.    To  one  of 
his  active  nature ,  it  was  very  hard  to  have  to  sit  ouietly 
through  the  long  days  of  suffering,  but  he  bore  it  ver  pa- 
tiently, and  we  would  hardly  realise  how  much  he  suffered." 

Miss  Potwin  closes  her  letter  with  a  cuotation  from 
Rev.  Dr.  Orvis,  who  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  Summit 
church  of  Dubuque.    lie  writes: 

"Brother  Potwin  was  one  of  the  most  conscientious  men 
that  I  have  ever  known.    He  was  unselfish  to  a  fault,  if 
that  is  possible,    he  sought  to  do  his  whole  duty  in  every 
place  that  G-od  called  him.     I  do  not  think  that  he  was  appre- 
ciated, except  by  a  few.    It  was  my  privilege  to  work  with 
him  often  in  special  religious  meetings.     I  never  saw  one  who 
had  a  greater  longing  that  men  be  brought  into  personal  touch 
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with  Jesus  Christ  than  he.     I  was  with  him  in  some  of  the 
deeper  experiences  of  his  life,  and  knov;  of  his  personal 
faith  in  God,  and  of  the  triumph  of  that  faith  in  his  great 
struggles . " 
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Fortieth  sketch, 

John  E.  Covey. 

The  beginning  and  the  end  of  this  nan  is  in  obscurity. 
I  suspect  that  he  was  simply  a  picked-up  man,  coming  from  and 
returning  to  secular  life  after  a  few  years  of  service. 

He  is  first  introduced  to  us  at  his  ordination,  which 
took  place  at  Cherokee,  November  8,  1871,  Rev.  David  Wirt,  of 
Wft  Dodge  preaching  the  sermon.    Btext  we  have  a  Home  Ilission- 
ary  record  of  him  stating  that  November  10,  1871,  he  was  com- 
missioned for  the  Grant  church  and  four  out  stations.  The 
Grant  church  had  been  organized  in  October  (the  ninth  day)  of 
this  same  year.    This  is  the  church  which,  on  account  of 
grasshoppers,  was  reduced  in  membership  to  one  woman,  and 
they  wanted  her  to  disband,  but  she  -.  ouldn't. 

Mr.  Covey's  commission  was  renewed  year  by  year  up  to 
1875.     In  1876,  he  is  reported  in  our  Liinutes  as  without  charge, 
and  then  his  name  is  dropped.    The  Congregational  Quarterly 
for  1877  reports  him,  without  charge,  at  Primghar,  and  there 
drops  him.    The  home  Missionary  Society  takes  him  up  in  1879, 
and,  March  1st  of  this  year  gives  him  a  commission  for  Pitta- 
burg,  Jamestown,  I.Iulberry,  and  Laben  Creek,  Kansas;  and  in 
September  of  the  same  year  gives  him  a  commission  for  Downs, 
Hoseville  ,  and  Twelve  Llile;   renewing  the  commission  in  Llaroh 
of  1880. 
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In  1884,  the  Year  Book  locates  him  in  Iowa,  but  gives 
hini  no  habitation  in  tov:n  or  county,  and  t::at  is  the  last 
v;e  see  or  hear  of  Brother  Covey.     The  church  at  Grant  r.hich 
he  served  for  four  years  suspended  animation  when  he  left 
in  1865,  but  it  come  to  life  again  in  1882;  and  "Mother 
Slack"  the  woman  who  would  not  disband,  at  that  time  had 
the  pleasure  of  giving  the  right  hand  of  v;elcome  to  a 
dozen  new  members. 
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Forty- first  sketch* 

James  &.  Merrill. 

Jones  C-riswold  Merrill,  son  of  Rev.  James  Harvey  Merrill, 
was  bom  in  hontague,  Liassachr.se tts ,  Aug.  SO,  1840.  About 
the  time  he  was  ready  for  the  Aea&emy,  his  father  was  pastor 
at  ".'.'est  ..ndover,  hassachusett s ,  and  naturally  he  attended  the 
Phillips  ^ndover  school.      he  graduated  from  .jnherst  College 
in  1865;  attended  Princeton  Seminary,  1865-65;  and  graduated 
from  And  oven?  in  1866. 

his  first  ministry  was  in  Kansas,  in  .vhich  state  he 
labored  for  about  six  years.    '.- e  began  at  hount  Qity,  under 
commission  of  the  A.  h.  If.  S.  ,  dated  October  24,  1866.  Hera 
he  was  ordained  November  20,  1867,  and  here  he  remained  in 
service  for  about  three  years.     7e  ret  a  glimpse  of  the  man 
and  of  his  field  in  his  home  Missionary  report  published  in 
November  of  1868,  which  is  as  follows: 

"The  second  year  of  a  missionary's  life  lacks  the  ro- 
mance of  the  first.    An  exchange  of  a  dimly  lighted,  rough- 
seated  room,  v.ith  a  nail  keg  as  a  sofa,  for  a  brightly  il- 
luminated and  tastefully  furnished  chapel,  gains  comfort  at 
the  expense  of  romance,     -here  is  a  change  also  in  the  feel- 
ings of  the  church.    Hhe  tears  of  welcome,  for  a  long-wished- 
for  pastor  are  succeeded  by  feelings  of  respect  and  admira- 
tion, which  are  far  less  demonstrative,  and  much  less  to  be 
prized . 

"The  outer  world  does  not  remain  the  same.  Agitation 
causes  crystallization,    hen  take  sides,  sectarianism  and 
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croon  infidelity  spring  forth.    The  broad  field  "becomes  por- 
tioned off,  and  the  romance  of  a  far  'range1  is  gone.  Grace 
and  grit  as  efficient  though  not  as  agreeable  incentives  to 
action,  have  the  place  of  the  enthusiasm  awakened  by  a  new 
field. 

"These  have  been  needed  in  this  place;  for  our  advance 
into  the  enemy's  line  was  almost  too  far  for  safety.  We 
have  been  attacked  by  one  denomination  because  of  our  Ten 
England  notions,  by  another  on  account  of  our  19th  century 
theology,  by  a  third  in  view  of  our  dislike  of  the  abomina- 
tions of  a  camp  meeting,    politicians  are  jealous  of  the 
society  which  is  being  formed  around  the  church.  Infidels 
have  banded  together,  and,  each  Sabbath,  their  preacher 
exhausts  his  peer  in  the  attempt  to  tear  us  dovm." 

"There  have  been  other  and  unavoidable  hindrances  of  a 
different  nature--the  ravages  of  a  close  political  campaign, 
the  bitterness  of  an  eager  strife  to  secure  railroad  facili- 
ties, and  an  increase  of  population  in  the  families  of  the 
church,  which  would  delight  Dr.  Todd  and  other  moralists  and 
v/hioh  affords  bright  prospects  for  the  future,    But  to  a 
marvelous  extent ,  depletes  our  social  meetings." 

"Yet  we  have  advanced.    Our  meeting  house  has  been  com- 
pleted and  dedicated.    A  congregation  regularly  worships  in 
it,  constantly  rejoicing  in  new  faces,  while  retaining  the 
familiar  ones.    God  has  given  us  especial  favor,  and  souls 
have  been  born  anew.    Cur  church  has  doubled  in  numbers, 
whill  its  efficiency  has  increased  in  a  far  greater  ratio. 
7ith  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  completion  of  the  railroad,  and 
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the  peace  which  the  election  Will  "bring,  ".:e  are  looking  for- 
ward v;ith  great  hope ,  and  this  hope  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  entrance  of  others,  v;hom  you  have  sent  into  this  field  to 
oppose  the  superstition,  bigotry,  and  infidelity  which  a- 
bound.    rIhe  three  who  are  to  hold  the  adjoining  counties, 
are  the  recruits  which  will  establish  Congregationalism  in 
these  four  counties  of  Southeaster  Kansas;  for,  in  the  Home 
Missionary  arithmetic,  one  plus  three  equals  ten.     In  the 
name  of  Christ,  we  thank  you  for  them,  and  take  courage." 

In  166S ,  Mr,  MSrrlll  was  greatly  honored  by  a  call  from 
the  First  Church,  of  Topeka.    He  accepted  the  call,  but  with- 
in  a  year,  he  was  wanted  for  a  still  larger  field,  the 
Home  Missionary  Superintendent  of  tlie  state.     In  this  ser- 
vice ,  of  course  we  hear  from  him  often  in  his  reports  to 
the  home  Missionary  Society.    In  January  of  1871,  he  "..rites: 

"It  is  difficult  for  Eastern  friends,  who  furnish  the 
money  for  missions  in  Kansas,  to  understand  the  demands  and 
the  hopes  of  her  various  church  enterprises.    To  gratify 
the  desire  of  such  persons  for  information  in  this  direction, 
I  will  classify  our  different  stations,  and  describe  each 
class;  beginning  with  those  which  demand  the  least  help  and 
have  the  most  uncertain  future ,  and  going  on  to  those  more 
hopeful  and  needy. 

"Towns  Prematurely  Old." 

"Churches  and  places  with  this  peculiarity  are  decidedly 
'Jestern.     To  look  upon  them,  causes  much  the  same  sensation 
as  does  the  sight  of  wrinkles  on  a  baby.     In  most  cases, 
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these  towns  are  complete  illustrations  of  the  famous  lines 

of  Thittier: 

"'Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  sadd'st  are  these--It  might  have  been.'" 

"Ten  ye^rs  ago,  corner  lots  ".  ere  in  great  demand  at 
high  figures,  now  they  are  a  part  of  the  common.     Built  main- 
ly of  hard  lumber,  and  destitute  of  paint,  the  towns  look 
older  than  the  hilgrim  lathers,  and  yet  here  is  a  needy 
and  deserving  church  to  be  maintained.     To  neglect  the  true- 
hearted  ones  T:ho  compose  it,  would  be  of  a  piece  v.iththe 
custom  of  those  barbarians  who  kill  all  their  old  men  and 
women.    Iro  man  needs  more  help  from  G)od  and  Christians  than 
does  the  pastor  of  a  prematurely  old  town,  surrounded  by 
successful  villages,  and  even  cities,  which  have  their 
birth  much  later  in  the  history  of  the  state.'' 

"Fortunately,  the  number  of  these  towns  in  which  we 
have  planted  churches  is  very  small,  and  not  many  men  are 
called  to  endure  the  double  hardship  of  meagre  pay  and  hope- 
less labor.     ..nd  even  of  these,  it  may  be  said,  that  there 
is  slow  growth,  from  the  filling  up  of  the  country,  as 
actual  settlers  come  in  possession  of  the  farms  which 
speculators  have  bought  to  build  their  corjntry  seats  upon 
in  sight  of  cities  that  were  to  be." 

.  "Fever  and  Ag$e  Towns." 

"By  this  term  would  I  designate  those  places  which 
have  regularly  in  alternation  growth  and  stagnation.  To- 
day, the  flush  is  on,  and  all  is  hope;  six  months  later  comes 
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tha  chill,  and  despondency  prevails,    The  pastor  of  a  churc 
in  one  of  those  towr.s  "..rites  a  quarterly  report  which,  is 
published  in  the  Home  Missionary.    Bythe  time  he  read 8  it 
in  print,  he  is  astonished  at  its  statements,    The  number  of 
tdwna  and  churches  of  this  class  is  also  small.    Their  pecu- 
liar condition  is  owing  mainly  to  the  movement  of  railroad 
companies,  or  to  the  influx  of  immigration,  and  the  lack  of 
these  influences.     She  railroad  officials  determine  upon 
some  temporary  v:ork;  men  are  sent  to  clo  it;  rents  immedia- 
tely advance;  buildings  are  At  once  erected;  mechanics  are 
therefore  plenty.    Grocers  and  dry  goods  men  come  in  swarms 
and  thrive.    Soon  the  work  is  done.    The  traders  fall  to 
Bating  one  another;  the  town  is  depleted.    Ens  same  effect 
is  produced  by  h  e  vast  trains  which  pass  through,  with 
their  white  covered    '^gons  Lillo  .  •  -ith  families  from  every 
state  and  all  countries. 

"On  the  whole  there  is  growth,  and  the  day  is  not 
far  in  the  future  when  sufficient  strength  will  be  developed 
in  the  town  to  withstand  the  evils  of  prosperity  as  wall  as 
adversity. ■ 

"Towns  -ealthful  and  Vigourous." 

"These  are  at  once  most  desirable  and  most  discouraging, 
most  hopeful  and  most  difficult.     Success  tends  to  irreli- 
gion.     I  heard  it  once  affirmed  that  the  decline  of  a  town 
was  certain,  because  men  in  the  oar  room  of  the  place  were 
talking  about  religion.    That  the  death-bed  causes  serious 
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consideration  cn  natters  which  l.ave  "been  the  jest  of  health, 
is  as  true  of  to*:.'ns  as  of  individuals. 

"Public  spirit  T.7ill  build  a  church  to  save  a  decaying 
village,  "hen  the  pastor  of  a  thriving  tov/n  appeals  in 
vain  for  funds.    Notwithstanding  all,  the  church  inevitably 
enlarges  -.'ith  the  totm,  if  it  is  -.veil  manned.    There  is  a 
greater  proportion  of  religious  men  in  each  succeeding  year's 
immigration.    I;1or  the  stable  members  cf  churches  are  more 
ready  to  move  Westward,  .hen  they  ean  have  hope  of  religious 
influences  for  their  children.     It  is  therefore  no  miracle 
for  a  man  under  God  to  gather  a  church  here  in  ten  years, 
which  v:ill  rival  in  every  particular  the  most  desirable  pa- 
rish in  ITev7  England.    Of  this  class,  many  are  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  the  Society  for  aid.    3aoh  year,  growing 
stronger,  unless  crippled  by  local  disaster,  many  of  them 
in  a  few  years  vrill  be  transferred  from  the  list  of  benefi- 
ciaries to  that  of  benefactors.'' 

"Infant  Enterprises . " 

"ITo  one  can  tell  us  but  that  the  boy  in  the  cradle  is 
a  future  president  of  the  United  States,     -his  feeling  is 
kindred  to  the  hope  inspired  by  the  work,  at  once  the  most 
arduous  and  the  most  inspiring  in  our  state.    She  frontier 
is  the  post  of  hardship  and  the  arena  of  victory." 

"Horace  Greeley,  in  a  letter  from  lop oka  a  few  days 
since,  declared  that  the  child  is  born  v.ho  will  see  Kansas 
the  fourth,  perhaps  the  third  state  in  the  Union,  in  popula- 
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tion  and  material  advancement.    Railroad  men  have  "built  r;i th- 
in our  borders  one  thousand  miles  of  road  in  three  years, 
and  a  mile  of  tracl:  each  day,  vill  be  laid  during  1870. 
Statesman  and  capitalists  appreciate  our  future,  and  lead 
us  to  regard  v/ith  some  degree  of  pride  our  rapid  development." 

"The  Opportunity." 

"All  this  growth  is  taking  place  before  our  eyes.  o 
know  the  grandeur  of  the  opportunity  now  given  us  to  shape 
the  destiny  of  an  empire.    This  opportunity  is  fast  passing 
by.    .  ast  year,  there  were  five  millions  of  acres  of  land 
uninhabited,  which  now  are  being  entered  as  homesteads  or 
bought  for  a  trifle.    hext  year,  free  homes  "ill  be  found 
only  on  inferior  land,    2  owns  of  six  months'  age  build  a 
home  each  day. 

"10  gain  adequate  influence  in  theae  teeming  counties 
and  rapidly  forming  centers,  a  few  years'  labor  now  is  worth 
ten    years'  efhort  in  the  nest  quarter  of  a  centu.ry.  ihe 
immigrant,  if  met  by  the  minister  and  reminded  of  his  vows 
in  the  peculiarly  tender  moments  of  his  first  frontier  ex- 
perience, vjill  retain  his  religious  life.     If  Sunday  is 
neglected  the  first  year  in  the  State,  it  is  also  neglected 
in  the  last.      2 he  "Test  is  a  vast  graveyard  of  professions 
made  in  the  hast ,  and  mainly  because  thfcre  was  no  spiritual 
v/atchman  to  fan  the  sparks  of  religious  life." 

"Yet  these  new  fields  are  as  expensive  as  they  are 
-important  and  hopeful.     Ihe  settlers  on  the  land  are  poor; 
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they  live  in  houses  which  the  cattle  of  New  England  could  not 
inhabit  and  survive  the  "./inter.    They  have  faces  pinched 
With,  hunger,  for  the  first  or  op  is  not  yet  raised;  there  is 
constant  toil  for  money  to  spend,  and  no  income.     The  traders 
in  the  towns  are  -pushed  beyond  th©ir  means  by  the  demands  of 
an  enlarging'  business,  and  the  absoliite  necessity  for  credit 
traffic . 

!'In  the  midst  of  this  penury,  lives  the  missionary, 
l  ouse  rents  are  high,  provisions  cost  Eastern  prices  with 
freight  and  profits  added,  sickness  is  imminent.  Certainly 
in  usch  fields,  while  the  church  needs  men,  the  men  none  the 
less  need  tr.e  church — even  the  aid  of  all  our  churches." 

Passing  over  other  reports,  j  e  copy  a  portion  of  a 
paper  which  Sup't  Lerrill  read  before  the  State  Association 
at  its  -Jinual  meeting  on  the  topic,  :,The  Genius  of  the  Home 
Ilissionary  Society."    Be  said: 

"1.     It  is  not  a  pension  bureau,     .here  are  some  who 
appear  to  think  that  the  title,  ^everend,  and  a  place  in 
the  Congregational  Quarterly's  list  of  ministers,  entitles 
them  to  a  field  of  labor  on  ..  ome  Missionary,  ground.     This  is 
most  pernicious  doctrine.    The  law  of  supply  and.  demand  should 
hold  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  as  in  all  other  professions. 
It  should  prevail  in  the  "7est  as  v/ell  as  in  the  ^ast.     In  the 
Hast,  are  scores  of  men  who  have  graduated  at  theological 
seminaries  '.'.'ho  are  among  the  layment  of  the  churches --we  can- 
not afford  to  have  it  otherwise  with  us.    A  man  who  is  not 
adapted  to  our  work  or  has  lost  heart  in  it  has  no  place  in  it. 
It  would  be  a  great  relief  to  me  if  those  who  have  been  un- 
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successful  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  would  refrain  from 
applying  for  commission.     I  can  never  indorse  their  applica- 
tions,    xhe  funds  which  are  given  by  the  poor  widows  and  self- 
denying  men  of  means  in  the  hast,  are  bestowed  to  hi  ild  up 
churches,  not  to  support  ministers. 

"2.     i'he  Society  is  not  an  agricultural  boreau.     It  is 
not  doubt  a  shrewd  plan  for  a  clergyman  in  the  hast  to  offer 
himself  as  a  frontier  missionary,  .  ith  the  determination  to 
improve  a  new  farm  in  connection  with  his  pastoral  work.  But 
it  is  not  shrewd  for  the  society  to  employ  such  men,  and  I 
have  thought  it  my  duty  to  keo-p  off  several  clergymen  who  had 
supposed  that  our  need  of  men  would  force  us  to  take  half -men. 
It  would  be  a  wiser  policy  for  t;-e  society  to  furnish  capital 
to  laymen  to  come  to  Kansas  and  start  trade  in  connection  with 
the  deaconship  of  the  churcli  than  to  employ  men  who  divide 
t.-eir  energies  between  the  farm  and  the  pulpit.    A  minister 
ought  indeed  to  have  bodily  exercise,  but  so  much  of  it  as 
tends  to  make  him  in  any  measure  less  able  for  his  one  great 
Work,   'profitath  little.'     She  line  between  a  garden  and  a 
farm  is  so  very  indistinct  that  it  must  be  looked  for  carefully  . 
It  is  so  easy  to  have  the  growth  of  corn  and  of  stock  supplant 
the  study  of  the  .Jible ,  and  the  care  of  souls,  that  the  socie- 
ty ".vill  insist  upon  its  rule  that  missionaries  have  no  other 
employment .  ' 

"Chere  certainly  is    .inisterial  work  enough  in  hansas  to 
employ  all  the  time  and  energies  of  our  two  score  missionaries. 
If  it  is  not  found  in  the  centers  at  which  they  are  stationed, 
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it  certainly  oan  be  found  in  the  circumference  whloh  an 
eight  or  ten  miles  radius  would  draw. 

"The  shrewd  common  sense  of  our  farmers  and  men  of 
business  ought  to  find  itself  matched  "by  a  pulpit  enriched  by 
hard,  study,  while  the  lonely  homes  of  our  prairies  need  the 
free ae nt  visits  of  the  faithful  pastor.     There  is  but  one  ex- 
cuse for  a  neglect  of  ministerial  work,  and  that  is  v.:ant  of 
support,  and  certainly  the   >ocioty  ".ill  give  a  living  to  men 
Whose  success  c-:o"..s  them  whole *» heart ed  laborers. ' 

"3.    The  society  is  not  a  tovn  builder,     In  original 
Xansan  "ould  hardly  think  his  life  worth  having  been  lived, 
had  he  not  founded  a  town.    The  beautiful  plats  Which  engi- 
neers have  drawn  of  these  myriad  cities  always  designate  lo- 
cation for  churches.    Cur  missionaries  are  wise  in  making  use 
of  this  zeal  for  town  building  in  the  erection  of  churches, 
and  in  securing  salary,  but  v;e  need  utmost  caution  that  each 
church  \hich  v:e  form,  may  in  the  end  prove  to  have  been  v/ell 
planted. " 

"A  genuine  town  builder  would  make  a  city  of  five  hund- 
red houses  in         months ,  on  the  desert  of  Sahara,  if  he 
should  devote  himself  to  it.    He  would  rejoice  to  have  us 
build  a  stone  meeting  house  in  it.    But  we  must  remember  that 
the  money  which  builds  our  churohes  and  pays  our  salaries  is 
for  Ohrist ,  and  not  for  county  seats;  for  ti.e  church  and  not 
for  the  increased  sale  of  town  lots.     Ye  should,  indeed,  be 
good  citizens  of  our  towns,  but  we  have  a  higher  citizenship. 

"4.     The  society  is  the  agent  employed  by  the  descendents 
oTT'the  Pilgrims  to  extend  through  i-uritan  churches  the  kingdom 
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Ox  Christ.     It  distributes  the  funds  in  its  charge  when  and 
where  it  is  thought  they  can  be  most  wisely  used.     Its  mis- 
sionaries are  the  self -sacrificing  ones,  vho  in  doing  the  v:ork 
of  the  churches ,  demand  support,  not  as  a  gif  t ,  out  as  their 
due.    In  vieu  of  this  basis  of  action,  there  is  need  of  the 
most  hearty  cooperation  on  the  part  of  churches,  Society, 
missionaries,  and  associations." 

But  Mr.  Merrill's-  service  as  superintendent  was  of  short 
duration.     In  the  h'arch  issue  of  1872,  is  the  following  notice: 
"Of  short  duration,  out  marked  with  many  successes,  was  the. 
two  years'  service  of  hev.  -James   h  Lerrill  in  Kansas .  Enter- 
ing zealously  on  the  work  with  the  incoming  flood  of  settlers 
upon  the  newly  opened  Indian  and  other  homestead  lands,  he 
traveled  twenty  thousand  miles  on  tour  of  exploration,  etc., 
was  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  twenty-five  ministers, 
and  [what  was  not  less  important)  the  keeping  from  the  Zansas 
pulpits  of  not  a  few  useless  or  worse  than  useless  persons  who 
sought  to  enter  them.     Ill  health  in  his  f family  compelled 
him  to  resign  the  superintendence' ,  and  he  has  accepted  a  call 
to  the  pastorate  in  "Davenport ,'  Iowa. 11 

LIr.  herrill  accepted  a  call  to  the  Edwards  church  of 
Davenport  in  January  of  1S72.     Che  church  manual  of  IS 05  speaks 
of  this  pastorate  as  follows: 

"Dr.  J,  £.  herrill  followed  hev.  J.  A.  Hamilton,  re- 
maining ten  years.    Under  him,  in  1873,  the  main  part  of  the 
present  edifice  was  erected.     In  1883*,  its  interior  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  fire.    This  damage  was  nuickly  repaired 
and  the  building  made  more  serviceable  than  before.  The 
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pastorate  of  Dr.  Ilerrill  was  remarkably  prosperous.  During 
this  period,  I3eth.le2-.em  Hall  was  erected  for  the  mission  in 
17est  Davenport,  whioh  had  been  inaugurated  in  the  closing  years 
of  Dr.  Hamilton's  work.    When  Dr.  Ilerrill  left,  the  church 
roll  numbered  three  hundred  and  fourteen  names.    Upwards  of 
sixteen  hundred  persons  r.ave  belonged  to  the  Edwards  church; 
among  them  many  of  the  most  substantial  people  of  the  city." 

In  this  pastorate,  Mr.  Merrill  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  care  to  the  children  of  his  congregation.  Dvery 
Sunday,  he  preached  a  little  sermon  to  the  little  folks,  and 
at  the  Sunday  School  following,  ouestioned  them  about  the 
sermonette  he  had  just  preached. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  soon  became  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  t:.e  association.    Ha  was  habitually  present 
at  the  .annual  h'eetiiig,  and  usually  had  a  place  on  some  com- 
mittee.    In  1876  ,  he  was  the  Associat ional  preacher;  in  1678, 
he  read  a  paper  on  "Irresponsible  Evangelists . "    Some  of  his 
/ooints  in  this  paper  v:ere  as  follows: 

"1.    An  irresponsible  evangelist  puts  the  truth  to 
hazard.     It  does  not  pay  to  have  a  man,  by  his  crudities  alien- 
ate from  the  gospel  ten  cf  the  most  thoughtful  of  a  congrega- 
tion, while  he  may  succeed  winning  to  a  Christian  profession, 
twenty  susceptible,  emotional  people,     fhfl  vital  truths  of  our 
religion  cannot  be  shaved  down  to  fit  into  the  narrow  form  of 
him  who  will  not  avail  himself  of  all  the  culture  that  he  can 
command , 11 

"2.     The  irresponsible  evangelist  puts  t-:e  truth  to 
haz-ard  in  the  false  views  concerning  conversion.    A  faithful 
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truth- speaking  minister  gathers  about  him  men  who  must  come 
to  Christ  as  individuals.    Any  evangelist  who  would  make  the 
impression  that  all  v;ho  find  the  Savior  must  adopt  the  methods 
of  which  he  has  a  patent  right,  is  irresponsible  and  dangerous." 

"C .     Irresponsible  evangelism  outs  directly  across  the 
Christian  nurture  of  children.     Very  few  of  the  men  whom  I 
refer  to  have  breadth  enough  to  leave  the  impression  that  the 
best  way  of  becoming  a  Christian  is  to  begin  at  the  early  dawn 
of  life,  rather  than  to  be  plucked  as  brands  from  the  burning. 
Yes,  half -burned  up! 

"4.    An  irresponsible  evangelist,  in  his  zeal  to  make 
converts,  fails  to  leave  the  impression  that  being  a  Christian 
is  of  vastly  greater  moment  than  becoming  one;  fails  to  set 
a  mighty  current  in  favor  of  personal  righteousness." 

"5.     God  has  given  to  the  church  evangelists  wonder- 
fully  endowed  for  His  service.     They  are  his  choice  messen- 
gers to  mankind,    let  us  see  to  it  that  their  usefulness  is 
not  impaired  by  men  whose  pious  raids  hazard  truth,  piety, 
and  holy  living.'' 

In  1882,  hr.  herrill  was  moderator  of  the  General  Asso- 
ciation, and  had  an  article  on  "Boys  and  Girls  and  Public 
'Tor  shi  p. " 

This  was  i.lr .  hen-ill' s  last  meeting  at  an  Iowa  Associa- 
tion,   his  success  at  Davenport  was  so  conspicuous  that  he 
was  wanted  elsewhere.    The  First  Church  cf  St.  Louis  gave 
him  a  call,  and  for  eight  years,  1882-90,  he  filled  the 
pulpit  of  the  old  historic  church  founded  by  Dr.  Truman  Post. 
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Then,  for  five  years,   (1G80-95)  he  was  pastor  of  the  second 
parish  chr.rc.  of  Portland,  Maine,    .^fter  that,  for  four  years, 
1895-99,  he  was  editor  of  "The  Portland  Christian  Mirror,"  and 
during  a  .portion  of  this  tine  ,  was  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Scarboro.    ITrora  1899  to  1106,  he  was  connected  with  risk 
Iniversity,  at  iTashville  ,  Tennessee , --for  two  years  dean  and 
seven  years  president  of  this  great  school. 

In  1909,  feeling  that  this  work  was  too  heavy  for  hin, 
he  dropped  down  into  a  cpiiet  pastorate  at  Somerset,  made 
another  change,  locating  at  Lake  Eellen,  Florida,  where  he 
has  summer  all  the  year  round,  and  delightful  fellowship  in 
his  pastoral  work.     Cf  this   parish,  he  writes,  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  American  Missionary ,  as  follows: 

"LTow  it  cane  to  pass,  that  I  entered  in  the  Country  of 
Beulah,  whose  air,  one  Bunyan  saith,  is  very  sweet  and  pleas- 
ant,   .here  my  life  companion  and  I  solace  ourselves  for  a 
season.    Yea,  here  we  hear  continually  the  singing  of  birds 
and  see  every  day  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth.     In  this 
land,  the  sun  ever  shineth.     "either  is  there  lack  of  oranges 
and  grapefruit,  for  we  are  given  an  abundance  of  what  we  have 
longed  for  in  all  our  pilgrimage." 

"Here  we  meet  worthy  pilgrims  from  the  North  country, 
and  the  distant  T7est,  who  make  a  long  tarry  of  several  months 
each  year.    Por  three  months  of  the  year,  they  are  gone,  and 
the  pastor  also  goeth  to  see  his  kindred.     But  he  foretteth 
not  the  faithful  few  who  abide  by  the  word,  and  writeth  an 
epistle  every  week  to  be  read  each  Sabbath  evening  to  those 
who  meet  for  prayer  and  praise." 
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"from  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  month  of  one  year,  to 
the  olose  of  the  sixth  month  of  the  following  year,  the  66b** 
"bath  bell  ringeth  s'.7eet  and.  olear  amid  the  lofty  pines,  through 
the  evergreen  oaks,  decked  with  moss,  and  over  the  little 
lake.    There  are  no  stormy  Sabbaths,  and  from  tell  nigh  every 
duelling  oome  the  faithful  attendants,  who ,  while  the  worship 
proceeded,  oft  times  near  tine  mockingbird  as  he  singeth  to 
his  mate.1' 

"Each  Sabbath  in  their  turn,  loving  hands  arrange  choice 
flowers,  such  as  grow  not  in  sterner  climes,  backed,  now  and 
then,  by  the  graceful  bamboo,  the  glossy-leaved  oak,  and  the 
baby  pines.    All  who  are  met  join  the  psalms,  hymns,  and 
spiritual  songs,  led  by  voices  dedicated  to  the  services  of 
God*    Attentive  listening  stirreth  the  preacher  of  the  word 
to  bestow  the  best  that  5od  giveth  him.    ITo  one  asketh  his 
age.    llany  approach  him  with  words  of  cheer,  saying  that  he 
helpeth  them  on  their  pilgrim  way." 

"The  pastor  careth  for  his  flock  on  other  days  than  the 
Sabbath.    he  counseleth  them  in  their  week  day  life,     he  be- 
lieveth  in  good  roads,  clean  streets,  and  pure  water.  Even- 
ings of  instruction  and  entertainment,  appointed  occasions  for 
counsel  and  debate,  delight  the  goodly  number  who  attend. 
Public  spirit  hath  been  aroused,  the  most  notable  of  the  fruits 
of  which  bringeth  the  homes  of  the  inhabitants  near,  each  to 
the  other,  and  onableth  them  to  conserve  with  friends  in 
distant  parts." 

"Into  this  beulah  country,  sad  to  relate,  cometh  now  and 
then,  the  adversary,  and  his  minions  do  follow  him.     .rar  less, 
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it  should  "be  added,  than  in  other  regions,  where  hitherto 
the  patriarch  hath  dwelt,  and  not  yet  ready  to  cross  the 
river,  the  veteran  bestirreth  himself  to  continue  the  con- 
flicts in  which  his  militant  life  hath  abounded,    he,  and 
the  little  band  who  lollow  him,  rejoice  in  the  increased 
number  of  those  who  stand  together  under  the  flag  of  the 
Pilgrim  'Mayflower.'     It  mattereth  not  that  hitherto  and  in 
other  places,  they  have  followed  John  Oalvin  and  John  Vesley, 
John  -obinson  suiteth  them  well." 

"Increased  members  alloweth  better  organization.  Those 
vrho  ..ave  never  declared  their  love  for  ^esus  :*oin  the  churoh. 
•The  sanctuary  rejoiceth  in  fresh  paint  within  and  without . 
Dorcas  turneth  the  carpets.'' 

"The  third  year  openeth  soon,  With  bright  anticipa- 
tion in  the  patriarch's  parish  in  heulah  land." 

hy  association  with  Mr.  i-errill  was  some* /hat  pe- 
culiar,    "e  ".ere  not  crnnies,  but  for  some  reason  he  became 
a  sort  of  patron  saint  to  me ,  and  he  had  to  do  with  shaping 
at  least  one  of  the  important  events  of  my  life.     It  was  by 
his  suggestion  and  perhaps  manipulation,  that  I  was  made  mo- 
derator of  the  General  Association  at  Tabor  in  1878.     It  was 
by  his  suggestion  and  management,  in  part,  that  the  Jeneral 
Association  came  to  my  church  at  Csage  in  1871.     It  was  by 
his  suggestion  and  influence ,  more  than  that  of  any  other  one 
man,  that  I  was  put  into  the  Secretaryship  of  the  I.  G.  H.  M. 
in  1882." 
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From  the  items  of  the  sketch  here  given,  it  is  plain  to 
see  that  Ktl*;  Her  rill  was  a  man  of  great  ability/.     Otherwise , 
he  could  not  have  occupied  the  positions  of  honor  and  res- 
ponsibility that  have  been  accorded  him;  and  he  "began  to  come 
into  these  places  of  trust  within.  tv;o  years  after  entering 
the  ministry.    ITo  doubt,  the  training  in  the  home  of  a  r.iir.i- 
stcr  was  of  great  advantage  to  him  to  set  him  forward  in  his 
ovm  pastoral  work. 

5.' hen  again,  he  had  a  good  degree  of  self-assurance  —  just 
enough  of  it  to  give  thim  success.    Another  element  of 
strength  in  the  mag  -/as  his  extreme  simplicity.     HSa  was  so 
simple  in  life  and  language  that  tie  could  preach  to  children; 
and  if  he  couldpreach  to  children,  he  could  preach  to  the 
"children  of  a  larger  growth. '     If  he  lives  until  next  August, 
he  will  oe  seventy-five  years  of  age. 
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Forty.- second  sketch, 

Joseph  3.  Graves. 

Here  is  a  nan  "'hose  name  was  carried  on  our  records 
for  fifty-seven  years,  and  then  dropped  without  note  or 
consent.    Che  Congregational  Quarterly  places  his  ordination 
in  1843,  the  month  and  the  day  not  given,    he  was  probably 
ordained  at    'oodburn,  Illinois,  for,  according-  to  the  Home 
llissionary  records,  he  was  commissioned  for  this  place 
February  20th,  of  this  year,  1842.. 

There  is  a  short  report  from  hr.  Graves  written  at 
loodburn  in  November  of  1844,  which  is  as  follows: 

"During  the  past  quarter,  God  has  laid  his  hand  in 
chastisement  upon  us,  prostratinj  some  by  disease,  and  call- 
ing others  to  their  account.     Some  of  our  number  nov  lie  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave.    7e  hope  they  may  recover,  for  Y.re 
don't  know  how  we  can  spare  a  single  one  from  our  small  num- 
ber,   hy  congregation  has  been  affected  by  the  sickness,  hot 
only  are  those  that  ^re  sick  detained  from  the  house  of  God, 
but  those  who  are  veil  must  stay  at  home  to  take  care  of 
them.     God  has  been  peculiarly  kind  to  us  as  a  family.  Tfe 
have  enjoyed  an  almost  uninterrupted  state  of  health." 

The  commission  for  18C4  included  bunker  Hill.     In  July 
of  1846,  Hr.  Graves  was  commissioned  for  th.9  Presbyterian 
church  of  Oatlinville,  Illinois. 

The  Oongregational  Quarterly  seems  to  indicate  that  he 
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next  had  a  pastorate  of  sixteen  years,  1850-1865,  at  aurora, 
Ohio.     This  seems  to  have  "been  at  the  time  a  self-supporting 
field.     In  1666,  Mr,   Graves  returned  to  Illinois,  and  7.ras 
for  six  years  at  Roscoe.    Here  he  was  agciin  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  the       Hi  11.  S.,  but  none  of  his  reports  were  published. 

He  left  this  field  in  "ebruary  of  1872,  to  accept  a  call 
to  Llaouoketa,  Iovra,  where"  he  was  in  service  for  three  years. 
I  have  no  record  of  his  pastorate  at  Uairuoketa. 

The  Congregational  Quarterly  for  1876,  reports  him  with" 
out  charge  at  Hoscoe ,  Illinois.     The  reference,  not  very 
clear,  sejmed  to  indicate  that  after  that  he  retired  to 
*.Tiles ,  I.Iichigan,  v.  ire  he  was  reported  year  after  year  in 
the  Year  Book  up  to  1900,  and  then  dropped,  and  no  reason 
assigned  for  so  doing.    Ee  must  have  been  at  this  time  in 
the  neighborhood  of  seventy-five  years  of  age. 
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Forty-third  sketch, 

James  II.  Hudson. 

The  story  of  this  brother  oan  soon  be  told.    He  had  no 
Congregational  heritage.    Pie  was  not  rooked  in  a  Congregation- 
al cradle.    He  was  not  brought  up  on  Congregational  traditions 
and  doctrines.    He  came  to  us  from  the  Uethodists.    Eis  edu- 
cation was  limited,  though  he  rent  through  the  course  of 
st$idy  prescribed  by  the  Llethodist  Episcopal  church,  and  was 
ordained  by  thftt  body  in  1855. 

In  1872,  he  came  to  us.     vfe  sent  him  down  to  the  old 
church  at  Bradford.    Ha  was  commissioned  for  that  field 
February  fifteenth,  of  this  year,  1872,  and  was  in  service 
there  for  two  years.    Bona  of  his  reports  from  Bradford 
were  published. 

LEarch  1,  1874,  he  was  commissioned  for  Barlville ,  and 
Almcral,    December  1st,  1875,  he  left  the  zield  and  retired 
from  the  ministry,  making  his  home  at  Mason  City. 

his  name  was  dropped  from  the  State  Llinutes  in  1879, 
and  from  tns  Year  3ook  in  1882.     I  do  net  remember  by  what 
process  his  name  T?as  eliminated,  but  I  remember  that  there 
was  occasion  that  it  should  be  done. 

He  was  a  pleasant  man  to  meet.     I.e.  was  friendly,  com- 
panionable, intelligent,  and  v;ell  disposed.     But  his  inte- 
grity was  not  deep  seated  enough,  and  his  righteousness  was 
not  thoroughgoing  enough  to  make  him  a  success  in  the 
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ministry.    5?hf  preacher's  righteousness  must  exceed  the 
righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  or  else  Ire 
will  fail  in  his  ministry. 
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Forty-fourth  sketch, 

Theron  K.  Bixby. 

The  denominational  records  do  not  furnish  material  for 
a  sketch.     Ihe  Congregational  .,uarterly  reports  his  ordination 
over  the  church  at  hockford,  Io"ra,  October  50,  1872;  sermon  by 
Rev.  ?:.  3.  TToodv/orth,  of  Charles  City,     The  I.Iinutes  show  thut 
he  began  preaching  at  hockford  in  **pril  of  this  ;o^r ,  1G7.J; 
that  he  was  ordained  in  October,  and  died  the  following  Ilarch. 
Eis  death  is  barely  mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  the  state  of 
religion.     The  home  ilissionary  has  a  semblance  of  an  obituary 
but  not  much  material  for  a  sketch.    The  write-up  in  the 
ome  Missionary  is  as  follows: 

"llr.  Bixby  died  Ilarch  13th,  after  an  illness  of  only  one 
week,    he  had  been  in  the  ministry  a  single  year--' The  hap- 
piest year  of  my  life'  ho  B&id  often  in  his  last  sickness. 
Formerly  a  teacher,  he  gave  the  three  years  before  his  ordi- 
nation to  arduous  work  for  the  Sijnctay  Sehool  cause~-the  first 
year  traveling  seventeen  hundred  miles  on  foot ,  ruth  his  bag 
of  books  in  his  hand;  and  the  nest  year  riding  more  than  three 
thousand  miles  in  his  buggy.    The  day  after  his  death,  a 
generous  'missionary  box1  from  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston, 
reached  his  home--a  valuable  and  mournfully  timely  relief  to 
his  bereaved  Widow  and  si::  children,  from  three  to  sixteen 
years  of  age . " 

Superintendent  Adams  writes:     "I  feci  his  death  deeply. 
So  well  '"as  he  developing  that  I  counted  much  on  his  future 
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work.     I  had  an  appointment  with  him  for  next  Sabbath  to 
stir  up  his  church  to  self-support.    How  I  go  to  sympathize 
With  a  stricken  people  and  a  bereaved  widow." 

A  little  later,  Mr.  Adams,  in  the  home  Missionary  for 
September  of  1873,  '"rites  of  the  visit  to  the  home  of  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless  children.    He  says: 

"For  one  short  year--the  happiest  in  his  life — her 
husband  had  been  preaching  as  a  home  Missionary,  having  be- 
fore done  good  Jhristian  service--now  as  a  teacher,  and  now 
as  a  .iunday  School  worker,  with  his  bundle  of  books  walking 
hundreds  of  miles,    "^ith  his  Wife,  he  left  six  children,  the 
eldest  a  lad  of  fifteen,  and  the  five  daughters  a  lovely  row 
tapering  down  to  the  little  one  of  three  summers.     _he  cxiild- 
ren  had  a  missionary  box.     It  had  been  arranged  that  when  the 
Superintendent  of  home  Missions  should  pass  that  -.ay ,  the 
safe  should  be  Opened.     Little  did  any  of  them  think  that  the 
opening  would  come  just  after  the  father's  death.     JEfoe  open- 
ing was  at  a  hurried  morning  call.     '_he  lonely  breakfast 
was  just  over;  a  few  words  of  sympathy  and  cheer  had  beer- 
ventured,  and  a  prayer  offered.     'Now  children' ,  said  the 
mother,   'you  may  bring  your  box. 1     'You  know,'  she  said  to 
the  visitor,   'that  you  promised  them  that  you  would  open  it 
with  them  sometime,  and  now  they  want  to  do  it.'     7.1th  quick 
feet  and  bright  eyes,  they  brought  the  box.     "iny  fingers 
traced  the  lines  where  it  should  be  opened,  and  little  heads 
crowded  in  to  see  the  pennies  that  should  rattle  out.  Eighty- 
two  cents  they  numbered,  and  ten  were  added.    They  said  I 
might  credit  them  to  'the  little  3ixbys.'" 
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I  am  now  searching  for  some  one  of  those  little  Bixbys 
to  get  from  him  or  her  a  fuller  story  of  the  Father's  life. 

Prom  Mrs,  hargaret  Bixby  Bemond,  of  Anaconda,  I.lontana, 
I  learn  that  ..heron  Xj.ngsley  Bixby,  son  of  Jonathan  Bixby 
of  Barre  ,  hassachusetts ,  was  born  in  Jutland,    ,  ermont,  Ajpril 
12,  1829.     1-0  was  educated  in  part  at    illians   Jollege ,  and 
after  leaving  this  institution,  he  was  for  a  number  of  years 
engaged  in  teaching,    Lecember  29,  1856,  he  ws  married  to 
Sabrina  "unkin,  of  Jersey  City,  JTew  Jersey.  Immediately 
after  his  marriage,  the  young  couple  came  out  to  7-reen  Bay, 
Tisccnsin.    ..ere  Ilr.  Bixby  had  a  position  in  the  public 
schools.    Later  he  taught  at  Athens,  and  Eavanna,  Pennsylvania 
and  at  Barlville  and  Bpworth,  Iowa. 

Of  the  Bpworth  school,  his  daughter  writes: 
"He  settled  in  a  small  town  called  Epworth,  near  Dubuque; 
bouglit  about  ten  acres  of  land,  and  there  we  had  our  little 
home.     The  first  year  he  taught,  and  really  organized,  a 
public  school  in  that  torn,  with  two  young  lady  teachers  to 
assist  him.    Ihe  school  '"as  held  in  an  old  saw  mill.  IBs 
next  year,  a  school  house  was  built,  and  the  school  seamed 
well  started,  and  at  that  time,  my  father  started  out  to  do 
Home  missionary  work.    My  father  always  seemed  so  anxious  to 
do  Christian  work,  and  he  endured  much  from  cold  and  long 
drives  over  the  country,  organizing  Sunday  schools  and  dis- 
tributing Sunday  School  literature,  and  £>reaching  in  many 
places  whore  S-od's  word  had  never  been  preached  before. 
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It  was  a  glorious  event  to  us  children  when  he  would  again 
return  home  after  a  long  trip.    Liy  mother  also  suffered 
much,  as  she  was  so  lonely  and  we  were  all  so  small  and  the 
neighbors  v;ere  so  far  from  us,  and  the  winters  so  severe. :' 

Prom  1866  to  1870,  he  was  employed  "by  the  .-jnerioan 
Sunday  School  Union,  as  a  traveling  evangelist,  and  Sunday 
School  missionary .    ~rhile  doing  this  work,  he  studied  theo- 
logy and  fitted  himself  for  the  Congregational  ministry. 

Cf  the  life  at  hockford,  the  daughter  writes: 

"I  cun  remember  that  my  father  seemed  very  happy  wheaa 
he  took  a  settled  charge  in  hockford  and  moved  us  as  a  fa- 
mily all  there,     hven  then  he  preached  three  times  each 
Sunday,  every  other  -Sunday  afternoon  in  one  of  two  schocl- 
houses  some  six  miles  from  hockford.     In  the  summer  it  was  a 
deliglitful  drive ,  and  he  usually  took  one  or  two  of  us  child 
ren  with  him;  and  I  think  we  never  forgot  the  nice  talks  ~.e 
had  with  father  on  the  way  home.    But  in  the  "'inter  weather, 
he  suffered  much  and  many  times  wralked  when  he  thought  it 
was  too  cold  to  drive  his  horse . a 

"He  was  more  than  companionable  to  us  children;  he  was 
often  a  playmate,  and  hi  was  always  gentle  and  kind.    He  was 
one  of  C'od's  noble  men,  and  the  i  rorld  was  better  for  his 
having  lived  in  it.    ..is  family  was  large,  and  his  salary 
small,  and  I  oan  look  back  now  and  understand  that  he  Had 
to  sacrifice  much.'' 

"I  fear  that  I  have  told  you  but  little  t?hat  will  help 
you,  "out  it  seems  to  be  a  sacred  memory,  which  is  hard  to 
put  into  words  . 11 
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Forty- f if tli  sketch, 

Love  land  2?.  howley. 

This  brother  was  "born  in  /ictor,  Cntario  county,  ITew 
York,  September  18th,  1822.    Eis  first  profession  was  that 
of  hedicine,  but  in  1850  he  became  a  preacher  in  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church,  and  was  ordained  by  that  body  in  1855. 
?or  about  twenty  years,  i:e  labored  as  a  hethodist  preacher 
in  southeastern  Iowa,  filling  appointments  at  Cttumwa,  heo- 
sa;_ua ,  ht .  Pleasant,  etc.  ,  as  well  as  country  churches.  He 
also  tasted  the  bliss  of  the  Presiding  Eldership. 

But  at  length  he  grew  weary  of  the  ecclesiastical  machi- 
nery of  which  he  was  a  part,  and  sought  the  more  simple 
and  independent  -rays  of  Congregationalism.     It  was  not  easy 
for  him  to  call  any  man  master,  and  he  did  not  care  to  be 
boss  himself.     I  suspect  that   superintendent  Pickett  and 
Elijah  _;.  Smith  gave  him  aid  and  comfort  in  his  flight  from 
ecclesiastical  bondage. 

Ee  bagan  as  a  Congregational  minister,  March  1,  1872, 
at  hickory  Grove  and  home,  residing  at  Lit.  Pleasant.  In 
Llarch  of  1873,  he  was  commissioned  for  I'ayne  and  Orawfords- 
ville ,  and  later  took  on  Salem,  Hillsboro,  and  Trenton. 
In  this  field,  he  labored  for  twelve  years,  all  the  while 
under  the  commission  of  the  Home  hissionary  Society,  but 
not  one  of  his  reports  was  published. 

?or  another  dozen  years,  1884-1896,  he  was  pastor  at 
Danville,  and  then  retired  to  lit.  Pleasant,  to  spend  there 
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the  remainder  of  his  days. 

He  had  only  short  notice  that  the  time  of  his  departure 
was  at  hand.     In  October  of  1899,  he  went  to  Zhoxville  to 
officiate  at  the  marriage  of  a  granddaughter .    This  he  did, 
and  was  in  the  beet  of  spirits,  and  one  of  the  happiest  of 
the  company.    But  the  ne::t  morning,  the  15th  inst.,  while 
he  was  dressing,  he  was  stricken  down,  and  in  a  moment,  he 
had  passed  away.    He  had  often  prayed  th&t  he  might  so  die, 
and  his  request  was  granted.    His  age  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  seventy-seven  years  and  twenty-five  days. 

Er.  Rowley  was  twice  married.    His  first  wife  was  a 
lass  hebecca  xullis,  of  Ooncord,  Indiana,  t©  whom  he  was 
married  hecomber  29,  1648.     She  died  at  lit.  Pleasant, 
irovember  18,  1875.    December  15th,  1874,  he  was  married  to 
Hiss  _liza  Lanaman,  of  lit.  Pleasant. 

Physically,  intellectually,  and  spiritually,  I.lr.  Rqw- 
ley  was  a  sturdy  man.    He  was  the  last  person  that  any  one 
would  attempt  to  purchase  with  a  btibe .    He  was  placid  and 
gentle,  but  jae,  was  very  firm.     Strong  men  were  attached  to 
him.    She  Hone.  George  G.  bright,  United  States  Senator  and 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa,  select e&  hr.  Rowley  to 
conduct  his  funeral  service.    Such  men  as  this  were  drawn 
to  I~r.  Rowley.    For  forty-nine  years,  he  was  an  honored  and 
faithful  minister  of  the  gospel  in  Iowa. 
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Forty-  sixth  sketch, 

0.  Compten  Burnett. 

The  records  of  tills  "brother  are  few  and  incomplete. 
It  is  Ssidwn  that  he  was  an  Englishman  of  a  very  pronounced 
type,  "but  when  and  where  he  was  born,  and  what  his  education 
was,  the  records  at  hand  do  not  show. 

he  was  ordained  in  1853.    Probably  his  only  Congrega- 
tional pastorate  in  this  country  was  at  Fairfield,  Iowa. 
The  church  records  show  that  he  was  called  to  Fairfield  by 
vote  of  the  church,  Llay  20,  1872.    .after  supplying  the 
church  for  a  season,  he  accepted  the  call,  the  date  of  his 
acceptance  being  the  7th  of  July,  1872.    lie  united  with  the 
church  January  2,  1874. 

This  pastorate  covered  a  period  of  about  five  years, 
his  resignation  was  accepted  Liay  21,  1877,  and  his  church  let- 
ter of  dismission  was  voted  December  12th,  of  this  year. 

He  is  reported  to  the  Fairfield  people  as  being  a 
brilliant  and  attractive  preacher.    He  drew  many  of  the  out- 
siders into  th.e  congregation,  and  was,  for  a  time,  the  popu- 
lar preacher  of  the  city.     Some  of  his  ways  and  habits,  how- 
ever, were  not  pleasing  to  the  more  staid  and  spiritual  mem- 
bers of  the  church.     In  his  day,  in  England,  a  little  li- 
cuor  now  and  then  was  not  in  bad  form,  even  in  religious 
circles.     Of  course  tippling  v;ould  not  be  tolerated  in  the 
Fairfield  church.    There  was  some  disturbance  when  he  left 
under  some  pressure,  and  there  7:t„s  talk  among  his  admirers 
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of  establishing  an  independent  church  for  him,  but  it  r?as 
not  done . 

After  leaving  Fairfield,  he  left  the  Congregational 
ministry,  and  united  v.'ith  the  .Spiscopalians .  Probably 
he  belonged  to  the  Church  of  3ngland  in  the  mother  country. 
It  is  reported  that  he  drifted  sifay  to  the  North  Pacific 
Coast,  and  died  some  years  ago  in  Oregon  or  Washington. 
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.Torty- seventh  sketch, 

Tilliam  B.  G-lover. 

This  sketch  is  little  more  than  the  recording  of  a 
nar.ie .    l.Ir.  'Jlover  was  commissioned  for  Dyersville,  Iowa, 
July  1,  1672.     'a. he  comment  of  the  home  Missionary  respect- 
ing the  first  year  under  this  commission  was  as  follows: 

"Encouraged;  Sabbath  School  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. i? 

Cf  the  second  year,  tJae  l.ome  Missionary  says: 
"Prosperous;  fcha  church  edifice  painted;"  but  at 

the  close  of  three  months  of  tl-e  second  year,  it  w&s 

?:ritten:     "Unfruitful;  tl:e  missionary  left.1' 

.ifter  1G74,  the  name  of  hrother  G-lover  disappeared 

from  the  Minutes,  and  from  the  Congregational  Quarterly 

after  1875. 

Brother  .Trancis  Fawkes  informs  me  th^t  Mr,  Glover 
was  pastor  for  a  short  time  at  Lurango;  and  that  while 
there  he  unlawfully  married  a  most  estimable  Christian 
lady;  and  that  he  died  a  tragic  death,  probably  hilled 
by  a  young  man  who  was  his  ward,  on  his  farm  a  few  miles 
from  Dyersville .  The  bodies  of  the  two  men  were  found  in 
the  shack  in  which  they  lived. 
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Forty- eighth  sketch  , 

Thomas  Douglass . 

Here  is  another  "brother  v;hose  name  appeared  in  our 
records  for  many  years,  and  then  suddenly  and  "  itiiout  ex- 
planation disappeared.    A  Douglass  ought  always  to  be  a 
Scot climan,  but,  I  ,  if  not  mistaken,  think  this  brother  was 
an  HSnglishiaan,    He  first  appears  in  our  denominational 
records  at   /irocjua,  Wisconsin,  v;here  he  is  ordained  Dec- 
ember 15,  1858,  closing  his  labors  there  Llay  27,  1869. 
January  1,  1870,  he  was  commissioneu  for  Fontanelle ,  Neb- 
raska, with  preaching  stations  at  Yaste ,  Cook,  and  Young. 
This  commission  was  renewed  .February  1,  1871. 

July  1,  1872,  he  came  to  Iowa,  under  a  commission  for 
Fort  Dodge  and  vicinity.    This  commission  was  renewed  in 
1875,  but  he  left  the  field  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year,  which  would  be  October  1st. 

In  1874,  and  1875,  ha  was  located  at  Cambridge,  Illinois. 
In  1876-77,  and  a  part  of  1878,  he  was  back  in  Icwa,  at 
Durant ;  and  tiien,  October  1,  1878,  he  was  commissioned  for 
Parkville,  i:ew  York.     October  1,  1879,  he  was  commissioned  for 
Parkville  and  Coney  Island,  but  at  the  end  of  the  second 
quarter,  the  Home  Missionary  record  was:     "Has  left  the  state. " 

In  1880,  he  took  charge  of  the  church  at  Harwinton, 
Connecticut,  and  was  there  until  September  of  1882.  The 
Year  Book  for  1885  reports  him  at  Manchester,  England.  T:.e 
next  year,  ::e  is  located  at  I.iaryport,  England,  and  in  1887, 
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the  Year  Book  lists  him  at  Brooklyn,  Connecticut,  without 
charge . 

In  1887  ,  he  was  called  to  Saysrille  ,  !Tev;  York,  and 
-s  in  service  here  for  about  two  years.     In  1889,  he  re- 
tired, taking  up  his  residence  in  Ne^f  York  City.    Here  he 
was  reported  in  the  Year  Book  until  1896,  at  which  time  his 
residence  was  changed  to  Brooklsm.     Here  he  was  .reported 
in  the  Year  Book  up  to  19015,  and  then  dropped  without  rea- 
son assigned  for  so  doing.     It  will  "be  seen  that  Mr.  Doug- 
lass' pastorates  ".".'ere  all  short.    Eis  whole  term  of  service 
was  about  thirty  years,  with  gaps  between.    No  doubt,  I 
met  this  brother,  but  I  have  no  distinct  remembrance  of 
him.     I  am  confident,  however,  that  he  did  good  service  in 
his  pastorates  at  Port  Dodge  and  Durant . 
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rorty-ninth  sketch, 

James  3.  Horse. 

James  E.  Horse,  son  of  James  and  Elvira  (Harsh) 
horse,  wag  corn  in  Southfcridge ,  l.Iassachusetts ,  April  4, 
1824.     Mis  ancestors  came  from  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century.    his  education  '."as  limited.     He  came  to  Iowa  in 
1857,  and  opened  up  a  farm  at  Genoa  Bluffs,  which  was  his 
home  hor  more  than  thirty  years.    Being  active  in  Christian 
work  as  a  member  of  the  Genoa  Bluffs  church,  he  was  encour- 
aged by  his  brethren  to  enter  the  ministry.    He  began  first 
us  a  lay  preacher,  holding  meetings  in  schoolhouses ,  and 
supplying  vacant  churches  as  there  was  demand  for  his 
services . 

In  due  time,  December  8,  1871,  he  was  ordained  at 
Geneo  Bluffs,  the  pastor  of  the  church,  EU  3.  Clark,  preach- 
ing the  sermon.     In  August  of  1872,  he  became  the  regular 
pastor  of  the  church  at   'rebster,  and  continued  in  this 
service  until  1881.    After  this  he  had  no  regular  charge , 
but  still  held  meetings  here  and  there  as  in  former  years. 
For  two  or  threo  years,  his  residence  was  in  harengo,  and 
then,  in  1900,  he  moved  out  to  Nebraska ,  locating  at  Gga- 
lalla ,  "here  he  died  February  17,  1692,  aged  sixty-seven 
years,  nine  months  and  thirteen  days. 

Mr,  Horse  did  not  accept  aid  from  the  home  Missionary 
Society,    he  v:ent  to  the  warfare  at  his  own  charges.  He 
was  a  self-supporting  home  Missionary,  and  he  was  a  generous 
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contributor  to  missionary  causes.  He  v/as  a  farmer  preac 
er,  perhaps  more  farmer  than  preacher,  he  v;as  an  excell 
man,  and  did  good  service  on  the  farm  and  in  the  pulpit 
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Fiftieth  sketch, 

John  3.  ?iske. 

John  3.  Fiske ,  son  of  Horace  and.  I.iary  (Adams)  Fiske , 
v/as  born  at  7aterford,  New  York,  October  18,  1828.  Ee 
graduated  from  Union  College,  Schenectady,  New  York,  in 
1848,  and  studied  theology  in  a  theological  school  in  Kala- 
mazoo, and  in  the  Princton  Seminary,    he  v/as  ordained  Not. 
15,  1855.     hrom  this  date  up  to  1860,  he  was  pastor  at 
Dexter,  Ldchigan,  and  in  residence  without  charge  at  Dex- 
ter from  1861  to  1864.    At  this  time,  hi  took  charge  of  the 
;.'ork  at  Grand  haven,  hichigan,  and  was  there  until  1870; 
and  at  lianistee,  from  1870  to  1872.     Prom  Grand  haven,  he 
reported,  April  1865,  as  follows: 

"The  last  quarter  has  "been  to  me  a  time  of  perplexity 
and  anxiety,  owing  to  the  protracted  sickness  of  one  of  my 
children,  but  not  a  time  of  sorrow.     I  am  glad,  even  with 
household  troubles,  that  I  am  here  trying  to  persuade  my 
fellov:  men  to  disengage  their  affections  and  aspirations 
from  sensuous  objects,  to  fasten  them  to  nobler  realities; 
and  glad  that  so  many  listen  to  my  voice,  I  hope,  not 
wholly  in  vain,  not  -..holly  as  they  listen  to  a  song  or  a 
story.     If  a  man  cannot  be  grateful  to  his  hat  her  on  -high 
for  giving  him  a  tongue,  a' brain,  a  heart,  a  home,  a  church, 
and  a  community,  with  all  of  which  to  labor  for  human  good, 
he  ought  to  be  ashamed. 

"For  the  past  three  months ,  I  have  been  the  only  regular 
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American  clergyman  in  this  place.     Cn  each  Sabbath  evening, 
the  house  is  full  of  young  and  old,  of  iimericans,  -Hollanders , 
and  now  and  then  negroes,  with  Scotch,  etc.,  for  this  is  a 
lal:e  port ,  and  also  the  terminus  of  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee 
road,  which  is  oimed  and  worked  mostly  by  foreigners,     hence , 
we  have  much  diversity  of  nationality,  though  a  sameness  of 
evil  and  a  unity  of  salvation.     It  gratifies  me  to  see  two 
blind  men  grope  their  unsteady  way  down  the  aisle  each 
Sabbath,  and  turn  their  sightless  eyeballs  toward  the  sound 
of  the  preacher's  voice,    foor  men!     -'hey  lose  the  beauties 
of  the  four-faced  revolving  year--t..e  flowers  cf  liay,  the 
fed  leaves  of  Ccjrooer,  the  merry  faces  of  childhood,  the 
solemn  twinkling  of  wintry  stars,  but  I  pray  Sod  their  inner 
^yes  may  get  sweet  glimpses  of  Christian  truth,  and  their 
loss  be  made  up  to  them  by  visions  cf  immortal  scenery.  'I 
am  cone  a  light  into  the  world',  says  Jhrist,   'that  they 
who  see  not  may  seo." 

"Our  Sunday  School  is  indeed  an  interesting  one.  I 
believe  this  is  mainly  owing  to  aji  interesting,  that  is, 
interested  and  devoted  superintendent.    i'hree  Sabbaths  ago, 
he  landed  here  at  noon.    He  had  been  to  Chicago  on  business; 
the  proioeller  had  been  detained  by  rough  winds,  he  had  been 
deprived  by  illnessof  his  night (s  rest;  but  when  Sabbath 
School  was  called,  he  was  there  unshaven  and  in  his  -:eek 
day  clothes,  for  he  had  not  time  for  his  toilet;  but  his 
heart  was  warm  and  his  face  as  bright  as  ever.     Such  super- 
intendence will  have  flourishing  schools;  and  of  course 
ours  is  well  attended  and  well  managed,.,"  r 
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Hp*  Fiske  has  another  "bright  and  cheerful  report  pub- 
lished in  august  of  1865,  in  ~'hich  he  says: 

"The  ohuroh  and  society  have  "been  very  kind  to  me  this 
year.     I  have  had  a  sick  child  about  nine  months,  which  re- 
cently died.     I  have  been  obliged,  ais©^  to  go  to  ."astern 
Few  York  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  revered  father.  These 
events  so  increased  my  expenses,  that  my  people  gave  me  a 
donation  festival,  whidh  resulted  in  neatly  two  hundred  dol- 
lars.   Without  this  aid,  I  could  not  possibly  :iave  paid  my 
expenses.    Tow  I  am  free  from  debt,  have  a  little  five  year 
old  boy,  worth  to  me  at  least  ten  thousand  dollars,  a  tole- 
rable '".'if  e ,  a  little  home,  enough  to  eat,  drinfe,  and  wear, 
and  so  contented  with  these  rich  blessings,  that  I  know  of 
none  in  this  wide  world  with  whom  I  would  exchange  places." 

"I  sometimes  third:  I  ought  to  collect  all  the  shadows 
of  missionary  life,  and  with  them  frame  a  dark  and  gloomy  re- 
port; but  when  I  touch  the  shadows  withthe  finger  of  memory, 
they  are  not  cold;  and  when  I  turn  the  eye  of  memory  upon 
them,  they  are  not  dark.    That  are  the  sorrows  of  a  Home 
Missionary,  compared  withthose  of  a  city  clergyman?  Whoever 
beard  of  a  Home  Missionary  mailing  bronchial  or  dyspeptic 
trips  to  London  or  Home,  or  who  was  limited  for  hunting, 
fishing,  and  country  strolling  and  gazing  to  six  short  weeks 
in  July  and  august,  when  we  can  enjoy  these  br&cin;:-  pleasures 
all  summer?    Ah I  the  Christian  martyrs  of  the  ministry  are 
not  all  in  this  rough,  broad,  splendid  T/est.    They  are  self- 
denying  heroes  of  hard  pavements,  and  hard  hats,  and  stifling 
atmospheres,  and  gunless,  earless,  sawless ,  hoeless,  treeless, 
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and  flowerless  toil,  amid  the  old  staid  towns  and  cities  of 
the  obsolete  3ast .    I  often  sigh  from  my  Western  heaven  over 
their  purgatorial  troubles — wondering  why  God  makes  our  lot 
so  r.mch  core  bles:ed  than  theirs.     The  Home  Missionary  enter- 
X>rise  has,  indeed,  been  a  fountain  of  some  pain  and  grief , 
but  of  much  happiness;  for  is  it  not  a  part  of  the  Christian 
religion?" 

In  December  of  1865,  brother  ^'ieke  is  obliged  to  re  port 
a  pestilence  in  Grand  Haven.    Si  says: 

"(This  place  has  been  visited  with  that  terrible  and 
loathsor.e  scourge,  the  small  pox;  and  for  more  than  two 
months  our  scliools  and  churches  have  been  closed.  Business 
has  also  been  out  nominal.     Social  intercourses  has  been  in 
a  great  measure  suspended.     .,-loom  and  anxiety  have  fallen 
upon  our  citizens,     The  disease  was  probably  intorduced  by 
RollartCl  emigrants,  and  ..us  been  mainly  confined  to  Hollanders 
(t/ho  form  t/uito  a  proportion  of  our  population)  t  yet  Ameri- 
cans have  also  been  its  victims.    There  have  been  aoout  nine- 
ty cases;  yet  only  five  or  six  have  proved  fatal.     It  has  near- 
ly subsided.    7e  shall  probably  resume  our  religious  and  so- 
cial meetings  next  week.     I  am  sure  we  -."ill  prize  and  enjoy 
them  more  than  ever  before,     This  total  deprivation  of  all 
public  worship  has  taught  me  how  rapid  is  degeneration  in  a 
community-  deprived  of  preachirw  ,  Sabbath  school,  and  prayer 
meeting.     The  shadows  of  barbarism  hover  over  it.     fcalk  as 
men  may  and  ought  of  the  evils  of  formalism,  without  forms 
it  is  impossible  to  preserve,  much  less  propagate  true  reli- 
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gion.    Yet  this  long  "blank  in  the  church  services  of  Grand 
Haven  has  its  "bright  side.     It  has  revealed  that  love  of 
gospel  ordnances  which  exists  among  worldly  men,  even  though 
they  may  "be  unconscious  of  it.    "umbers  of  young  :;en  -  horn  I 
supposed  indifferent  t{j  religion,  have  said  to  me,  during 
this  gloom,  "How  glad  we  shall  be  to  h&Ya  church  again;  we 
are  so  lonesome  on  Sundays  vq  hardly  knov;  how  to  get  through 
them."    And  so  they  have  gotten  up  skating  excursions  on 
lake  and  river,  their  excuse  being,     "We  must  do  something," 
and  'we  wouldn't  have  done  this  had  there  been  preaching. ' 
I  am  impatient  to  get  back  to  my  pulpit  again,  lest  this 
Sunday  desecration  may  become  so  pleasant  to  them  that  they 
will  prefer  it  to  the  house  of  worship. " 

In  his  next  report,  Mr,  Fiske ,  writing  in  July  of  1866, 

says : 

"About  a  month  ago  I  was  called  to  perform  the  saddest 
duty  that  has  ever  fallen  to  my  ministerial  lot.     I  attended 
four  funerals  in  one  house  in  less  than  two  ".weeks.     ..our  lit- 
tle ones,  out  of  a  family  of  six,  were  carried  away  by  scar- 
let fever  and  diphtheria.     Then  I  stood  for  the  fourth  time 
in  that  little  desoate  house ,  where  I  had  prayed  successively 
over  the  remains  of  one  and  another,  and  still  another,  their 
parents'  only  treasures,  the  only  gems  that  shed  light  around 
this  lowly  home  of  poverty,  I  thought  how  much  like  mockery 
must  seem  any  attempt  at  consolation  from  human  lips.  When 
last  the  fourth,  the  smallest  babe-link  cf  that  mysterious 
chain  which  binds  parental  love  to  heaven  was  passing  into 
the  unseen,  I  was  nearly  speechless,  for  I  was  awed  by  this 
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excess  of  trouble.     1  reeled  and  staggered  "because  of  mystery, 
wonder,  and  grief.     '  7/e  wean  to  try  and  bear  it  like  Christians' 

 said  the  father  to  me  the  day  of  the  last  funeral  'but 

it  is  hard,  very  hard.'    He  told  me  that  hnna,  the  eldest 
child,  the  day  before  sr.e  died  kept  singing  the  little  hymn 
she  had  learned  in  our  Sunday  School,   'I  have  a  hat her  in 
the  Iromised  Land,'  and  if  any  doubter  of  the  good  of  Sabbath 
schools  could  have  seen  the  glow  of  satisfaction  on  his 
square  German  face,  •  .hen  he  told  me  this,  he  would  have 
doubted  no  longer. 

" 'O  holy  is  the  sway 

Of  that  mysterious  sense  which  bids  us  bend 

Toward  the  young  souls  new  clothed  in  helpless  clay, 
'.  ragile  beginnings  of  a  mighty  end.'" 

His  last  report  from  this  field,  published  October 
1866,  is  as  follows: 

"I  am  discouraged  from  the  fact  that  I  am  about  to  lose 
my  right  hand  man,  my  deacon  and  Sabbath  School  Superintendent, 
one  who,  in  both  of  those  relations,  has  been  more  to  me  than 
half  a  dozen  other  men.     He  has  decided  to  move  away  to  anot- 
her village,  taking  with,  him  his  brother,  our  Sabbath  School 
librarian  and  treasurer,  and  two  teachers  connected  with  the 
family." 

"Chis  will  indeed  cripple  me  as  a  pastor,  for  I  know 
not  where  to  find  a  substitute  for  so  earnest  and  devoted  a 
Christian.     And  I  feel  like  movin    away  myself,  in  search  of 
a  larger  church  and  society,  and  a  aomxrunity  more  moral  and 
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religious  tlian  this,  but  I  know  this  is  a  wrong,  though  natu- 
ral emotion,  and  one  not'  calculated  to  further  missionary 
work,  or  bless  my  own  religious  nature.     God  should  be  my 
strength,  not  man;  and  I  have  no  Coubt  that,  in  some  way  un- 
known to  me,  he  will  raise  my  up  another  helper  to  share  my 
church  burdens  and  perplexities.     In  a  feeble  church,  to 
lose  a  devoted  officer  is  to  a  minister  almost  as  t-e  loss 
of  a  devoted  wife  to  her  husband.    Ihey  alone  can  appreciate 
it  Who  have  known  it  by  experience." 

"I  have  attended  three  funarals  this  week,     Cne  man 
fell  down  dead  on  the  lake  shore,    another  died  from  seven 
stabs  received  in  a  drunken  brawl  at  a  saloon.    Another,  one 
of  our  most  prominent  citizens  was  crushed  to  death  between 
the  wharf  and  a  tug  upon  which  he  was  stepping  when  he  missed 
his  foothold  and  met  a  terrible  death.     Sad  funerals,  all  of 
them.     hhe  mother  of  the  young  man  who  was  stabbed  was  in 
liouor  when  he  died,  and  in  liquor  when  he  was  buried.  And 
yet  -:e  was  the  last  of  eleven  children,  all  of  whom  she  had 
placed  beneath  the  church  yard  turf.     I  saw  a  saloonkeeper 
laying  out  this  young  man  in  his  grave  clothes;  and  while  I 
was  glad  to  see  him  show  a  friendly  disposition,  I  could  not 
but  think  such  duties  lawfully  belonged  to  such  as  he." 

In  September  of  1872,  hr.  ITiske  began  a  notable  pastor- 
ate of  sixteen  years  at  xinamosa,  Iowa.     Some  of  the  incidents 
of  t::e  pastorate  and  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  pas- 
tor come  to  view  in  his  farewell  sermon  which  ;:e  delivered  to 
a  great  union  congregation,  September  2 ,  1S88.     he  took  for 
his  text  a  part  of  Paul's  farewell  to  the  elders  of  the  church 
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at  Bphosue ,  "And  now  brethren,  I  commend  you  to  God  and  to 
the  word  of  His  grace ,  Who  is  able  to  build  you  up  and  give 
you  an  inheritance  anions  all  them  who  are  sanctified.  11  After 
commenting  at  some  length  on  the  text,  and  showing  its 
application  to  the  occasion,  he  said: 

"I  have  worked  for  the  prosperity  of  this  church,  yet 
not  with  a  sectarian  end  and  disposition,  as  this  union  of 
congregations  now  testifies.     "ould  you  have  honored  me  with 
this  token  of  esteem,  all  converging  to  one  place  of  worship 
to  bid  me  farewell,  had  I  lived  in  Anamosa  simply  to  build  up 
a  Congregational  church?    No,  you  ministers  and  fellow  citizens 
know  I  have  sought  the  good  of  other  churches  and  the  good 
of  this  -hole  community,  that  I  have  ever  loved  and  praised 
this  city,  and  lived  on  good  terms  with  my  clerical  brethren, 
and  prayed  and  labored  in  union  meetings  year  after  year 
without  any  jarring,  without  any  proselyting,  with  malice 
toward  none,  ":ith  charity  for  all.     I  have  gained  my  reward, 
your  sincere  affection,  your  unfeigned  regret  that  our 
friendly  intercourse  as  Christian  brethren  and  as  fellow 
citizens  must  soon  end. 

Reviewing  some  of  the  incidents,  and  giving  some  of 
the  figures  representing  his  work,  he  said: 

"During  my  sixteen  years  of  clerical  labor  among  you,  I 
have  seen  many  changes  in  this  city.    The  Sunday  congregation 
is  almost  entirely  different  from  the  one  that  greeted  me  at 
first.     £hese  young  men  and  women  before  me  '.."ere  then  children, 
filling  infant  classes  in  the  3unday  School,  and  primary 
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departments  of  our  graded  school.     The  young  men  and  women 
then  greeting  me  on  Sundays  are  nearly  all  in  other  cities, 
or  in  the  spirit  land.    You  would  he  surprised  to  hear  how 
many  citizens  I  have  followed  to  the  cemetery,     "heir  number 
runs  up  into  hundreds,  although  I  have  kept  no  special  re- 
cord of  it.    "hen  I  visit  cur  cemetery,  it  seems  as  though 
more  than  half  of  the  graves  have  received  my  final  handful 
of  earth  and  felt  the  tread  of  my  clerical  foot.     Just  so, 
W&enl  walls  our  streets,  or  ride  into  the  country,  I  see 
many,  many  homes  sacred  to  me  by  funeral  associations.  The 
same  is  true  of  Y/edlock  associations.     In  one  family  alone, 
I  have  officiated  six  marriages  and  two  funerals.     In  this 
and  adjacent  townships  I  have  married  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  couples,  and  married  them  tightly,  and  with  strength, 
for  scarce  one  of  them,  to  my  knowledge ,  have  broken  apart, 
save  by  the  pressure  of  death.     I  am  better  satisfied  with- 
my  wedding  than  my  funeral  record,  for  I  fear  my  marked  popu- 
larity in  the  latter  case  has  been  partly  owing  to  my  easy 
disposition  that  hated  to  be  hard  on  my  fellow  sinners,  and 
was  inclined  to  open  the  gates  of  mercy  to  all  kinds  of  dead 
beasts  and  religious  tramps,  and  people  have  takne  advantage 
of  my  good  nature.     I  hope  the  Lord  will  forgive  them. 

"I  am  glad  however  that  men's  future  condition  lies 
outside  of  human  knowledge  or  judgment,  and  that  neither 
ministrerial  lenity  nor  severity  at  funerals,  can  modigy 
truth  or  change  fact.     If  I  have  been  lenient,  I  hope  I  can 
utter  with  acceptance  this  prayer,-- 
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"'The  mercy  I  to  others  shew 
That  mercy  show  to  me.'" 

"One  reason  of  my  numerous  friendships  is  the  unusual 
number  of  marriages  and  funerals  I  have  attended.     They  have 
endeared  me  to  hundreds." 

"During  my  pastorate,  I  have  received  to  the  member- 
ship of  this  church,  twe  hundred  and  seven  persons.     Of  this 
number,  one  hundred  and  thirty  v:ere  received  upon  profession 
of  their  faith,  and  by  baptism,  being  mostly  converted  dur- 
ing the  two  great  revivals  which  the  churches  of  this  city 
enjoyed  in  union  under  the  labors  and  leadership  of  Rev. 
hr.  Graves,  and  that  godly,  lovable  evangelist,  so  dear  to 
our  memory,  Ur .  Bell.     Those  seasons  of  divine  awakening  I 
recall  with  inespressible  satisfaction.     They  not  only  add- 
ed strength,  both  numerical  and  spiritual,  to  our  various 
churches;  they  also  gave  strength  and  x)Ower  to  the  clergy- 
men engaged  in  them.     I  am  deeply  grateful  to  God  for  the 
marked  effect ,  the  abiding  effects  they  wrought  upon  my 
Own  spiritual  nature." 

"For  benevolent  objects,  our  contributions  have 
steadily  increased  during  my  ministry.    Prom  $75  to  $80  a 
year,  when  I  began  my  labor,  they  at  once  rose  to  about 
,iS00  yearly,  and  so  have  continued  until  recently,  when  by 
migration  and  debt,  our  pecuniary  resources  ?/ere  greatly 
reduced.    Much  of  this  increase    has  been  owing  to  the  organi- 
zation of  our  ladies  into  adult  and  juvenile  missionary  so- 
cieties.    Our  Sunday  School,  which  for  a  few  years  simply 
supported  itself,  has  for  many  years  contributed  to  six 
Christian  objects  about  forty  dollars  annually,  beside 
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furnishing  all  its  own  supplies ,  and  'paying-  its  own  inci- 
dental expenses . rt 

Speaking  of  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  how  it  had 
been  preserved,  he  said: 

"I  ncv;  v/ish  to  e:q>ress  my  thanks  to  our  church  and  so- 
ciety for  sixteen  years  of  permanent  unity.    How  trifling 
has  "been  our  dissension  during  that  long  period,  hov;  little 
ill  feeling,  hov:  little  strife.    A  constant  scene  of  harmony 
has  well  verified  the  Psalmist's  words,  'Behold  how  good 
and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity' . 

"Very  few  Western  churches  can  point  to  such  a  record 
of  peace.     It  is  an  honor  to  you.     It  has  not  been  the  peaca 
of  sluggish  inaction,  like  the  stagnation  of  a  mill  pond. 
Uo ,  this  unity  or  amity  has  consisted  with  considerable 
mental  and  spiritual  vigor,  and  with  vide  variety  of  dispo- 
sition, taste,  and  religious  belief.     3everal  pews  contain 
kegs  of  powder  that  might  have  blown  up  the  organisation 
most  any  day,  had  I  chosen. to  throw  in  a  political'  or  mu- 
sical coal  of  fire." 

The  closing  words  of  the  sermon  uere : 
"I  depart  satisfied,  at  peace  with  everybody,  only 
sad  because  I  cannot  take  vdth  me  this  city,  its  woods,  ri- 
vers, and  well  built  blocks,  and  solid  pavements,  and  all 
its  citizenship  bound  to  my  heart  by  strong  chains.  Now 
as  preacher  and  people  ,  we  must  part;  as  fellov;  citizens 
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and  citizens,  we  must  say  to  one  another,  goodby.  Remember 
me  With  generous  kindness  such  as  you  have  shown  me  this 
day.     If  you  deem  me  a  Christian  seek  to  be  as  I  am,  all 
save  my  defects;  forget  my  mistakes,  overlook  my  blemishes, 
remember  my  words  of  sacred  truth.     I  am  done.     Goodby,  one 
and  all . " 

"'-he  world  is  all  before  me  where  to  choose, 
And  Providence  my  guide.'" 

"I  cast  myself,  my  wife  ,  my  future  home  upon  his  care. 

Follow  us  with  your  best  wishes;" 

From  Anamosa  in  October  of  1888,  Mr.  Flake  went  to 
Bonne  Terre,  Missouri,  and  was  there  in  service  for  four- 
teen years.     In  the  year  1902,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four, 
he  retired  from  actual  service,  but  still  continued  to  re- 
side at  Bonne  Terre  up  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Pi  she  was  twice  married.     Shortly  after  his  ordi- 
nation in  1856,  ;.e  was  joined  in  marriage  to  Llary  Gregory, 
of  ITorthville ,  llichigan.     In  the  year  1893,  during  his  pastor- 
ate at  Bonne  Terre,  he  was  married  to  Susan  Glemcy. 

The  characteristics  of  the  man  are  quite  apparent  from 
his  reports,  and  the  sermon  quoted.    Physically  he  was  a 
small  man.     I  think  his  usual  weight  could  not  have  exceeded 
one  hundred  and  forty  pounds,    his  dark,  v/hiskers  and  must- 
ache '.rere  coal  black.    His  eyes  were  dark,  and  they  were  very 
bright .    His  whole  physical  organisation  was  delicate  in  the 
extreme,    his  manners  were  refined;  2:is  tastes  aesthetic; 
his  language  choice;  his  illustrations  well  selected;  his 
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diction  graceful  and  an  abundant  flow,    He  was  a  comf ortable 
neighbor,  a  sympathizing  pastor,  altogether  and  in  all  uays 
almost  a  model  Congregational  minister.    His  love  for  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art  was  very  pronounced.  I 
have  hoard  him  say  that  he  simply  could  not  live  in  an 
ugly  toTTn;  that  he  must  have  a  parish  where  t  lie  re  were  woods 
and  water  and  attractive  scenery. 

He  came  to  the  end  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage  at  Bonne 
Terre,  Llarch.  15,  1907,  aged  seventy-eight  years,  four  months, 
and  twenty  days. 

A  delightful,  good,  and  useful  man  was  this  brother, 
John  3.  Z^iske. 
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Pifty-first  sketch, 

Aj}&  S.  Elliott. 

This  brother  was  ordained  in  1G56 .    He  does  not  ap- 
pear in  our  Congregational  records  until  1,873.     This  seems 
to  indicate  that  he  started  in  -.with  some  other  denomination. 

his  beginning  with  us  was  at  Cincinnati,  Iowa,  under 
commission  of  the  A.  E.  III.  3.,  dated  October  29th,  of  this 
year,  1872.    He  took  on  Lit.  Hope  in  1875;  dropped  Cincinnati 
in  1877;  added  Belknap  and  Georgetown  to  Lit.  Hope  in  1878; 
continued  at  Lit.  Hope  until  about  tiie  time  of  his  death. 

In  the  I.Iinutes  of  1882,  I  find  the  following: 

'hxsa  Elliott,  residing  for  six  or  seven  years  past  at 
or  near  Bloomfield,  and  passing  away  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
four,  leaving  a  wife  and  four  children,  was  born  in  Washing- 
ton county,  Pennsylvania,    Gifted  in  prayer  and  faithful  in 
labor  for  Christ,  his  memory  will  be  cherished.    Among  his 
labors  to  be  remembered  were  those  in  connection  with  the 
founding  of  the  Railroad  Church,  in  iDldcn." 

3rother  Elliott's  residence  during  all  the  years  that 
I  knew  his  was  at  Lit.  hope,     he  was  a  farmer  preacher.  A 
part  of  the  time,  he  was  in  charge  of  a  church,  but  was 
much  of  the  time  simply  a  layman,  but  all  the  while  a  good, 
honest,  self-sacrificing,  faithful,  and  useful  brother. 
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Fifty-second  sketch, 

Otis  D.  Crawford. 

Otis  Dm  Crawford,  son  of  James  and  I.Iary  (Bellows) 
Crawford,  was  born  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  February  5,  1842.  His 
father,  of  Scotch  ancestry,  was  a  native  of  Putney,  Vermont; 
his  mother,  of  English  parentage,  was  born  in  'Taloole  ,  Kew 
,.:.rpshire . 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Iowa  was  still  a  territory 
..hen  this  boy  Otis  came  to  dwell  in  the  land.    Dubuque  was 
then  a  mere  hamlet.     John  0.  ...olbrook  that  year  began  his 
notable  career  as  a  preacher  at  Dubuque. 

Then  a  lad  of  about  a  dozen  years,  Mr,  Crawford  began 
to  clerk  in  a  store  at  llaquoketa,  and  continued  in  this 
service  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.     In  1860,  he 
made  a  profession  of  religion,  and  united  With  the  Llaquoketa 
church  under  the  ministry  of  Phineas  Blakernan,  who  was  pas- 
tor from  185S  to  1861.     Cn  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the 
young  man  enlisted  in  Company  A  of  the  9th  Iowa  Infantry, 
and  served  in  the  army  for  three  years.     In  the  first  assault 
on  TIckburg,  Hay  22,  1863,  he  was  crippled  for  life  in  his 
shoulders  while  performing  his  duty  as  color  bearer  he  was 
attempting  to  rescue  the  fallen  flag.    lie  spent  the  last 
sixteen  months  of  his  army  service  in  various  hospitals. 

USturning  from  the  army  after  the  war,  I.:r.  Crawford 
taught  school  for  one  year  at  Bowen's  prairie.     He  then  went 
Dast  to  study,  and  graduated  from  the  Applet on  Academy,  Few 
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Ipswich,  Ten  Hampshire,  in  June  of  1867.    After  this,  he 
spent  one  year  in  Iowa  College,  and  then  entered  the  Chicago 
theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1872.  He 
also  spent  three  months  in  Oberlin  Seminary  for  the  special 
purpose  of  getting  in  touch  with  Pres.  Finney.    Pour  years 
later  he  spent  three  months  in  Andover,  listening  to  the 
lectures  of  professors  Park  and  Phelps. 

lir.  Crawford's  first  pastorate  was  at  Happton,  Iowa, 
beginning  October  1,  1872.    Here  he  was  ordained  November 
4th  of  this  year,  and  continued  in  service  until  September 
of  1874.     In  September  cf  this  year,  he  was  married  to  hiss 
Clara  M,.  "Tood,  of  Taterloo,  Iowa.     She  was  a  native  of 
•Massachusetts.    For  their  wedding  trip,  they  went  East, 
tailing  in  the  meeting  of  the  National  Council  to  which  Ilr. 
Crawford  was  a  delegate  from  the  Northwestern  Association. 
The  Council  that  year  was  held  at  Hew  haven ,  Connecticut. 

A  parish  opened  to  him  in  ITew  England,  at  Bradford, 
Massachusetts.    He  was  here  in  1875-76.    A  great  revival  was 
one  of  the  events  of  this  pastorate.     In  1877-79,  he  had  a 
pastorate  at  7est  31oomfield,  Hew  Yorh.    A  notable  event  of 
this  year  was  the  birth  of  their  only  child,  a  daughter. 
From  1679  to  18G3,  he  was  in  the  worh  of  the  A.  M,  A.,  first 
at  Emerson  Institute,  then  at  the  i.obile  Institute,  and  then 
at  Straight  University  in  New  Orleans. 

In  1844-45,  he  was  pastor  at  hidgeway,  Pennsylvania; 
from  1886  tc  1888,  he  was  located  at  Patehogue,  Long  Island; 
in  1888  and  1889,  at  Greenport.     In  1889-90,  he  was  home 
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Missionary  evangelist  in  southern  Calif ornai.     In  1891,  he 
had  oharge  of  the  Home  Missionary  church  at  Monrovia  in  that 
state.     In  1892-93,  he  neld  meetings  as  an  independent  evan- 
gelist in  California,  and  then  came  hack  to  the  MiiL&lewest. 
In  1893-94,  he  was  pastor  at  Columbus ,  "ehraska.     Then,  for 
four  years,  he  hald  c.-arges  in  the  I.Iethodist  Episcopal  de- 
nomination.   After  that,  in  1898-1900,  he  was  again  an  in- 
dependent evangelist,  "being  affiliated,  however,  with  the 
Lioody  Institute  of  Chicago.    He  held  meetings  in  Illinois, 
Iowa  and  Hebraska. 

In  19  00-01,  he  was  pastor  at  ITevinville  and  Good  Hope; 
then  served  a  year  at  Orient  and  Gem  Boint.     In  1902-03, 
he  was  at  Polk  City,  and  then,  1903-04,  at  Hartwick,  he 
next  went  to  l.iinnesota,  and  served  two  years,  1904-06,  at 
G-renada.    After  this,  he  spent  two  years,  1906-08,  at  Fair- 
mont, Indiana.     One  year  at  Alamo,  Lichigan;  one  at  Kersey; 
and  then  in  1911  retired  to  Grand  Rapids,  waere  he  now  re- 
sides . 

The  foregoing  items  were  furnished  me  by  Brother  Craw- 
ford himself,  so  that  they  may  "be  regarded  as  correct. 
Commenting  on  his  own  career,  which  he  calls  "somewhat  pe- 
culiar" Mr.  Crawford  says: 

"On  all  my  c.-arges  hut  two,  the  revival  showers  have 
"brought  refreshing.    My  personality  and  gospel  work  are  of 
the  type  which  compels  attention  to  the  truth,  up  to  the 
issue  of  repentance  or  rejection.     I  have  also  been  notable 
for  my  non-sectarian  spirit,  which  was  everywhere  promoted 
interdenominational  fellowship;   out  I  have  also  advocated 
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Congregationalism  and  Congregational  literature  for  Congre- 
gational churches;  and  missions;  and  that  holiness  of  heart 
and  righteousness  of  life,  v;ithout  vrhich  no  man  shall  see 
the  Lord." 

In  all  his  perigrinations ,  Brother  CraTTford  has  kept 
a  smiling  face  and  a  cheerful  spirit ,  and  he  has  diligent- 
ly performed  that  uhich  his  hand  found  to  do. 
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Fifty-third  sketch, 

Johathan  TTadhams . 

Jonathan  Yadhams ,  son  of  JSdwin  and  Lucia  (Tallmadge) 
TTadhams ,  was  "born  in  C larks ton,  Yev  York,  December  4,  1845. 
Se  graduated  from  Yilliams  College  in  1867,  and  from  Andover 
Seminary  in  1871.     In  August  of  1871,  he  v/as  married  to  Lucy 
h.  Smedley,  of  Albany,  New  York.    His  first  -pastoral  work 
v/as  at  Qswego,  Illinois,  v/here  he  was  ordained  ~-ecomber 
20,  1871. 

ITovember  15,  1873,  he  "began  a  tv/o  years'  pastorate  at 
Belle  Ylaine ,  Iov/a,  and  ITovember  11,  1874,  a  four  years' 
pastorate  at  Charles  City.     In  this  pastorate,  as  I  happened 
to  know,  being  a  near  neighbor,  he  had  a  good  deal  of  sick- 
ness, and  the  work  of  the  parish  v/as  really  too  heavy  for  him. 

In  1878,  he  went  back  hast,  and  was  settled  at  Ashfield, 
Massachusetts,  ITovember  6th,  of  tliat  year.    Ee  v/as  dismissed 
from  this  pastorate,  October  26,  1888,  after  a  service  of 
eleven  years,  and  accepted  a  call  to  Talcot tville ,  Connecti- 
cut.    In  this  field  he  remained  only  two  years,  and  then 
returned  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  to  give  four  years  of 
service  to  the  rresbyterian  church  located  in  the  town.  In 
1894,  he  retired  from  active  service,  making  his  home  at 
hrcckport,  Yew  York,     he  died  of  consunrption ,  March  17,  1904, 
aged  fifty-seven  years,  three  months,  and  thirteen  days. 

Of  course  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  YYother  TTadhams  in  his 
four  years  at  Charles  Qity.    Ye  vac  a  man  of  fine  spirit , 
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upon  the  great  verities  of  the  gospel.    He  was  an  earnest 
preacher  of  the  "..orlt,  oommsinding  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  those  who  Imeir  lain.    But  there  was  not  much  sunshine  in 
his  face.    Caere  was  no  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  no  merriment 
in  his  voice,    ho  could  not  advertise  religion  as  an  over- 
flowing joy,  although  he  could  testify  to  its  comforting 
and  consoling  virtue.     __e  suffered  all  through  his  ministry 
the  handicap  of  ill  health.    A  good  brother,  he  v/as ;  and 
did  what  he  could. 
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Fifty- fourth  ske t eh, 

Abraham  IT.  Allen. 

'Jhe  records  respecting  this  nan  are  fev;  and  indefinite. 
There  is  no  record  of  his  birth,  schooling,  or  ordination 
in  our  denominational  statistics,     The  Congregational 
Quarterly  places  l-irn  first  in  Baiting  ^ollov;,  Long  Island, 
IV.  York,  beginning  there  harch  1,  1867.    The  hone  mis- 
sionary numbers  him  among  its  missionaries,  and  commissions 
him  for  Baiting  Hollow  in  1870,  1871,  and  1872,  with  out 
stations  at  Oenterville  and  Hul  set's  Turnout.    Se  left  this 
field  September  15,  1872,  and  in  November,  began  at  Big 
Roch,  Iowa. 

His  service  here  were  terminated  within  a,  fev:  months, 
for  the  records  sho".v  t_:at  another  man  v.ras  pastor  at  Big 
Roch  in  August  of  1875.    7hat  became  of  Brother  Allen, 
the  records  do  not  shov;.     ._is  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
I  ome  Ilissionary,  or  Quarterly,  or  hear  Book  after  his 
service  at  Big  Rock. 
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Fifty- fifth  sketch, 

George  E.  White. 

George  hills  Thite ,  son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  (Hills) 
7hite  ,  was  "born  in  I.arrisburg,  Pennsylvania ,  December  29, 
1830.     In  his  preparatory  course,    ho  studied  at  the  I.Ia- 
rion  County  Seminary,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and  graduated 
fromthe  "rabash  College  at  Crav/f  ordsville  ,  in  1852.    Ee  gra- 
duated, also,  from  the  Union  theological  Seminary  in  1856, 
and  was  ordained  into  the  _resbyerian  communion  at  Indian- 
apolis, hovember  2&,  of  this  year,  1856.    September  Sth,  of 
this  same  year,  lie  was  married  to  Joanna  Fisher,  of  Chester, 
Vermont.    She  died  at  Grinnell,  Iov;a. 

In  1857,  under  the  auspices  of  the  fa  B.  0*  4*  _  :,  %  nr. 
White  entered  upon  the  missionary  work  at  llarash,  turkey, 
and  continued  in  this  service  for  si::  years ,  at  union  time , 
in  1863,  on  account  of  failing  health,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
tiro  from  the  field.    From  I860  to  1872,  he  supplied  churches 
in  Vermont,  ..aving  engagements  in  order  at  hestfield, 
Srookfield  and  Sharon. 

In  November  of  1872,  he  came  to  Iowa,  beginning  at  that 
time  a  fourteen  years'  pastorate  at  Chester  Center.  E$ 
found  a  church  of  seventy-seven  members,  and  left  a  member- 
ship of  one  j:undred  and  thirty.    Being  in  a  rural  community, 
there  was  not  much  opportunity  for  numerical  gro./th.  But 
he  made  his  parish  a  veritable  'Bethel.'     At  times  in  his 
ministry,  there    .as  scarcely  an  adult  person  in  the  -Thole 
community  ..ho  was  not  a  professing  Christian,  and  a  member 
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and  a  member  of  the  church.    R©v,  J.  J.  fiHtohell,  a  pastor 
of  the  Chester  church  later,  writing  of  Brother  Thite's 
ministry  said: 

"It  was  a  pastorate  of  world  wide  faith  and  untiring 
zeal.     Mtifl  pastorate  *~as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
church.     (Through  fourteen  years,  he  labored  to  glorify 
CrOd  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  church.     Other  oen  entered 
into  his  labors,  and  have  been  enabled  to  do  better  than 
otherwise  they  would.    He  came  into  very  close  contact  with 
his  people  in  sympathy  and  love,    he  preached  the  gospel 
of  salvation  for  men  With  confidence  and  with  power-',  he 
presented  systematically  the  v&rioita  phases  of  missionary 
work  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  in  his  people  an  inter- 
est in  world  Tide  missionas.    lie  gave  much  of  his  thought 
and  heart  and  time  to  the  children  and  youth  of  his  congre- 
gation, instructing  them  in  missions  and  in  all  the  doctrines 
and  activities  of  the  Christian  life." 

Meanwhile,  and  all  the  while,  he  was  suffering  from 
physical  disabilities,    his  nervous  system  was  more  or  less 
deranged  during  the  entire  pastorate.    At  length,  in  1886, 
he  retired  from  active  labor,  and  made  his  home  at  Grinnell. 
For  a  time,  now  and  then,  he  supplied  here  and  there  as  op- 
portunity offered,  and  continued  to  attend  and  take  part  in 
the  meetings  of  the  local  and  state  associations.    For  a 
longer  time,  almost  $o  the  end,  he  was  able  to  attend  the 
services  of  the  church,  and  to  take  some  part  in  the 
prayer  meetings,    rhen  reason  failed;  he  walked  the  streets 
With  faltering  feet;  yet  he  attempted  still  to  converse 
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Y7ith  neigbors  ,  but  he  did  it  with  a  stammering  tongue, 

and.  finally  reached  the  end  of  his  journey,  October  89, 

1910,  aged  seventy-nine  years  and  ten  months. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  draw  a  portrait  of  this  good 

brother.    His  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  features 

were  pronounced,     .  o  was  tall,  slim,  sinewy,  with  a  swarthy 

face,  covered  mostly,  however,  with  dark  whiskers;  eyes 

that  were  lustreless  and  yet  at  times  full  of  fire;  he 

stood  erect;  he  walked  with  a  furious  pace,  and  with  a 

firm  step;  he  spoke  with  great  earnestness,  with  force 

and  fervor,  and  yet  in  great  simplicity.    Ke  was  the  very 

i 

personification  of  humility,    he  counted  himself  the  least 
of  all  the  disciples.      Ee  rated  all  his  brethren  beyond 
their  deserts,    he  was  utterly  honest  and  sincere,  his 
benevolence  knew  no  bounds.    He  was  a  Christian  all  through 
and  through.     The  moral  fibre  of  the  man  was  very  strong 
-no.  his  spiritual  texture  was  very  fine.     One  of  the 
crowning  pleasures  of  his  life  was  that  of  sending  his 
son  George  as  a  foreign  missionary  back  to  the  land  of 
his  own  labors,  and  of  his  son's  nativity. 
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Fifty-sixth  sketch, 

William  B.  Batchtel. 

Here  ia  another  man  who  apparently  served  us  for  a 
little  season,  and  then  passed  on.    He  waa  ordained  in 
1855,  "but  his  name  does  not  appear  in  our  records  until 
November  1,  1872,  at  which  time  he  was  commissioned  for 
Stuart"  and  Grand  River,  Iowa,  but  he  left  the  field  at  the 
end  of  seven  months.    Eis  name  then  disappeared  for  a  time 
"but  again  comes  to  light  in  1675;  the  home  Lissionary  that 
year  recorded  a  commission  to  him  for  'Tythe,  Illinois, 
dated  april  1st.    The  commission  was  renewed  in  1876  and 
1877,  and  the  church  under  his  administration  was  "brought 
to  self-support. 

In  January  of  1878,  he  took  charge  of  the  work  at 
Viola  and  Cable  as  an  outstation.     In  October  of  this  year, 
he  changed  his  headquarters  to  2abor.     In  July  of  1879, 
he  was  commissioned  for  Chenoa.    Tie  Year  Book  for  1881, 
located  him  without  charge  at  Kew  Windsor.     In  1882 ,  he 
is  listed  still  without  charge,  at  Lanark,  Illinois—and 
this  is  the  last  of  him. 
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Plf ty-seventh  shetch, 

Hiram  Deforest  TTiard. 

The  Year  3ook,  for  1912,  has  a  little  fragment  of  a 
shetch  of  Brother  Tfiard,  "but  gives  no  information  respect- 
ing his  parentage,  birth,  or  education.     I  must  confess 
that  I  am  a  good  deal  vexed  when  I  read  the  summary  of 
this  man's  life  put  into  less  than  four  lines  in  our 
denominational  record. 

■   Fortunately,  I  am  able  to  get  into  communication  v/ith 
I.Irs.  Tiara,  and  obtain  from  her  quite  full  information  re- 
specting her  husband.    Fortunately,  also,  the  Home  Uission- 
ary  furnishes  a  number  of  communications  from  Mr.  "Tiard, 
so  t.at  \ie  are  able  i;ere  to  present  a  shetch  someuhat  ".or- 
thy  of  the  man,  and  of  his  really  distinguished  services 
for  our  denomination,  and  for  the  cause  of  religion  in  the 
world.    At  any  rate,  it  is  much  better  than  the  shabby  three 
and  one -half  lines  in  the  Year  Book. 

Hiram  Deforest  TCiard  was  born  in  Painesville ,  Ohio, 
April  28,  1846.    he  vas  the  youngest  son  of  Hiram  Wiard  and 
Lucy  (Loclc.vood)  Wiard. 

In  1855,  the  family  removed  to  /ermontville ,  Michigan, 
and  began  life  anew  on  a  wild  tract  of  heavily  v/ooded  land, 
Where  the  family  remained  until  all  were  grewn,  and  here 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earnest  manhood  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  shetch. 

The  Oivil  War  claimed  the  t?;o  eldest  sons,  and  crippled 
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the  family  resources  to  such  an  extent  that  the  liberal 
education  the  parents  desired  to  give  their  unusually  in- 
tellectual "boy  T.;as  impossible.    He  received  academic  educa- 
tion at  Albion,  llichigan ,  and  at  Olivet. 

E©  was  married  in  1865  to  Lucelia  7.  Bullock,  daughter 
of  Dudley  Fish  Bullock  and  "Ourency  (.owell)  Bullock,  of 
Vermontville ,  Hichigan. 

In  1G72,  L.r.  Tiard  and  his  young  wife  v.'ere  homesteaders 
out  in  C'3rien  county,  Iowa,  about  as  poor  as  a  young  couple 
could  be.    he  had  but  little  schooling,  and  no  training  for 
tho  ministry,  but  he  was  a  Christian  man,  and  he  wanted  to 
have  the  institutions  of  the  gospel  planted  in  the  new  com- 
munity.    June  1st  of  this  year,  he  accepted  the  invitation 
of  his  fellow  homesteaders  to  be  their  minister.    Many  times 
I  have  heard  him  say:     "It  was  mighty  poor  pay,  out  it  was 
mighty  ooor  preach."      But  Mr,  Vfiard  was  a  pretty  good  talk- 
er, and  no  doubt  his  hearers  were  profited  by  his  preaching; 
and  they  found  in  him  a  sympathetic  and  helpful  pastor. 

Writing  of  their  experiences  in  O'Brien  cotmty,  Mrs. 
7ft.  ard  says: 

"She  district  v/as  settled  by  homesteaders,  and  all  en- 
dured hardships  of  a  vigorous  climate,  grasshopper  visita- 
tions, and  scarcity  of  fuel,    "o  house  or  rooms  could  be 
obtained  in  the  Sheldon  village,  so  Mr.  ^iard  and  his 
young  wife  lived  in  an  unplastered  house,  in  the  country 
three  miles  from  town,    his  Sabbath  services  called  for  a 
walk  of  twelve  miles--one  service  in  town  and  an  afternoon 
service  in  a  country  district  a  few  miles  away.     He  was 
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fully,  'rejoicing  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race.' 

"During  his  incumbency  of  the  pulpit  in  Sheldon,  he 
supported  himself  "by  teaching,  in  addition  to  the  grant 
from  the  .:ome  Lissionary  Society." 

.A  church  of  six  members  was  organized  August  18th,  of 
this  year,  1872,    Mr.  Wiard's  first  commission  was  dated 
August  15th,  and  the  grant  was  |S00  for  six  months.  August 
15th,  187S,  he  had  a  grant  of  ,,1300  for  twelve  months,  and  he 
-.vas  to  supply  Sheldon,  Stuart's  and  Berry's.    A  side  note 
in  this  commision  says:     "Adversity^  not  discouraged." 

But  hr.  7iar&  soon  learned  that  he  v.:as  not  prepared  for 
the  ministry.     The  church  manual  issued  in  1900  says: 

"?.ev.  H.  D.  Wiard  was  pastor  of  the  church  till  the 
close  of  1875,"  but  the  State  Minutes  show  that  i.Ir.  Palmer 
became  pastor  of  the  Sheldon  church  in  October  of  1874;  and 
the  home  Missionary  reports  that  he  worheu  under  his  com- 
mission of  August  1873  only  four  and  a  half  months.  When 
records  disagree,  as  they  seem  to  do  nearly  all  the  time,  it 
is  safe  to  take  those  of  the  Home  hissionary .     No  doubt  Mr. 
Wiard  closed  his  pastorate'  with  the  Sheldon  church,  January 
1874,  but  probably  he  remained  on  fhe  farm  and  continued  to 
be  helpful  to  the  church  until  the  fall  of  this  year. 

There  are  two  dates  of  ordination  for  Mr.  w"iard  given 
in  our  statistics.    The  Year  Book  for  1100,  in  its  feeble 
attempt  at  an  obituary,  solemnly  and  positively  declares 
that  he  was  ordained  November  11,  1878;  while,  the  Congre- 
gational Quarterly  for  1874  gives  circumstantial  evidence 
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that  -ie  was  ordained  at  Sheldon,  Iowa,  November  11,  1875; 
"Sermon  by  Rev*  John  H.  l.lorley,  of  Sioux  Oity;  and  ordaining 
prayer  by  ;lev.  John  3.  Upton,  of  Spirit  lake." 

In  the  fall  of  1874,  llr.  "iard  be --an  the  "special  course" 
of  tv.:o  years  in  the  Chicago  theological  Seminary,  graduating 
in  the  spring  of  1876.     In  the  last  year  of  his  seminary 
cc/.rse,  he  supplied  the  church  at  Oswego,  and  continued 
there,  for  a  time  after  graduation.     In  1878,  he  accepted 
a  call  to  the  TUarlville  church.     In  1879,  he  -./as  located  at 
Pan  Pau,  Indiana.     In  1883,  he  was  appointed  home  Uissionary 
evangelist  for  Illinois.    Of  this  service,  Mrs,  "'iard  writes: 

"He  performed  this  duty  for  three  years,  and  those  were 
the  happiest  years  of  his  happy  life.    God  was  with  him, 
and  he  walked  in  Eis  spirit,  and  counsel,  and  many  souls  came 
into  the  Kingdom  through  his  peculiar  adaptability  to  this 
line  of  service." 

"In  1886,  he  was  appointed  Home  Uissionary  Superintend- 
ent for  the  territory  of  South  Dakota,  where  he  spent  and 
was  spent  in  the  Master's  cause." 

In  his  Ann&al  Report  for  1887,  Llr.  Wiard  says: 

"Cur  churches  have  looked  hard  times,  misfortunes,  and 
calamities  in  the  face,  and  moved  steadily  forward.  Our 
German  missionaries  are  doing  grand  work.     Gracious  revivals 
have  been  enjoyed  by  a  number  of  churches.     I  have  but 
little  trouble  in  getting  men  for  my  field;  but  I  could  use 
twenty  good  men  this  spring.     Several  iuindred  miles  of  road 
are  to  be  built  this  summer.     She  heavy  snows  of  the  past 
'"inter  promise  a  bountiful  harvest." 
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In  his  annual  re-port  for  1688,  Mr.  Hard  says: 

"The  review  of  the  year  showg  some  progress,  but  net 
as  Y7e  had  hoped  for  and  pictured  a  year  ago.    We  have  had  no 
boom  in  South  Dakota.     Only  eiglity-f our  thousand  people  came 
in  last  year,  and  these  arriving  with  the  order  !ITo  more 
nev;  work'  did  not  help  us  as  in  past  years,    le  pushed  our 
work  as  far  as  it  could  be  pushed  among  the  people  whe  were 
in  need  of  assistance  for  temporal  support.     I  am  convinced 
that  the  people  of  this  new  country  will  do  as  much  for  the 
gospel  as  any  people  I  ever  saw.    But  getting  support  where 
there  is  no  money  is  as  difficult  to  accomplish  as  the  dis- 
covery of  perpetual  motion.    Cur  gains  in  new  churches  were 
made  by  ashing  our  missionaries  to  spread  out.    The  most  of 
them  have  been  tjj.it e  ready  to  do  so.     I  cannot  speak  too 
nignj.y  o±  Th~q  mo  st  ox  our  missionaries,    xhey  are  xne  kino, 
of  men  to  be  glad  of."t 

"The  Sioux  reservation  is  open  to  settlers,    already  the 
C.  1.1.  and  St.  P.  H.  3«  has  let  the  contract  for  building  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  of  road  west  from  Chamberlain.  The 
Chicago  &  northwestern  will  build  west  from  riorre.  This 
means  from  thirty  to  forty  towns  to  be  started  which  we 
must  look  out  for.    There  are  now  at  least  one  hundred  com- 
munities in  which  we  could  profitably  work." 

In  December  of  1G88,  Mr.  Hard  reports  again  as  follows: 
dS    "I  think  there  have  never  been  so  many  of  the  ... 
Dakota  churches  roused  to  intenst  activity  as  now;  and 
there  is  certainly  a  great  deal  of  spiritual  growth  in 
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Dakota.     I  have  "been  naerly  all  the  month  at  Pierre  and 
?aulkt  on ,  ins  pa c  ial  me  et  ings . 

"In  our  "board  meeting,  Llarch  5th  and  6th,  we  can- 
vassed our  work  carefully  and  thoroughly,  and  the  estimate 
of  needs  was  placed  as  lor;  as  we  felt  v;e  could  put  it,  and 
this  v;ould  let  us  do  but  little  new  work.    The  Sioux  Reserva- 
tion Bill  has  passed  the  Senate  and  House  ,  and  now  we  of 
Dakota  have  got  to  take  care  of  the  people  who  "..'ill  come  , 
and  from  the  present  outlook  the  number  is  great ,    How  can 
W9  do  it?    Is  the.  order,   'no  new  work1  still  to  hold?  We 
of  "Dakota  pray  not.    I  he  outlook  for  our  work  this  year  is 
all  of  faith.     r2ne  people  are  so  poor  t_.at  they  have  got  to 
make  pledges  to  support  the  gospel  rest  on  a  crop  to  "be 
raised,  hut  they  take  hold  nobly.     Cur  self-supporting 
churches  are  doing  finely.    Yankton,  Huron,  and  7atertown 
are  all  manned  by  strong,  gospel  men,  and  men  who  are  of 
grew.,  service  to  surrounding  churches." 

In  July  of  1889,  LIr.  Tiard  reports: 

"Dakota  has  not  advanced  during  the  year  as  was  con- 
fidently expected  it  would,    Railroads  and  other  business 
enterprises  have  been  handicapped  by  the  special  profidences 
of  a  Democratic  Congress,  and  our  work  has  had  to  share  with 
all  else  inthe  territory  in  the  depression  caused  by  so 
large  a  number  of  people  being  deprived  of  a  voice  in  regard 
to  governmental  affairs,  and  yet  compelled  to  bear  the  full- 
est meaaure  of  taxation  to  sustain  schools  and  run  the 
expensive  machinery  of  a  territory." 
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"Thanks  to  a  kind  rrovidence  ,  we  aro  to  "bo  a  state, 
and  we  join  the  great  sisterhood  with  much  satisfaction  of 
spirit ,  and  yet  v/e  realize  that  the  measure  of  encouragement 
in  our  missionary  wor£  must  "be  gauged  largely  by  the  funds 
which  the  friends  of  our  cause  will  supply." 

"The  railroads  are  bringing  material  into  the  state 
for  extending  their  lines;  some  lines  have  already  contracted 
for  expensive  "building,  and  that  progress  which  .  e  hoped  to 
make  last  year  Will  undoubtedly  be  made  this,  so  our  hands 
-./ill  be  full  of  work,  if  we  do  that  will  be  laid  upon  the 
Congregational  conscience ." 

In  the  "Straws"  of  the  Saratoga  meeting  in  1889,  is  the 
following  from  Mr.  "Tiard: 

"They  compare  Dakota  to  an  envelope  and  hassachusetts 
to  a  stamp.     That  is  right — for  the  stamp  is  what  makes  the 
envelope  go.    God  bless  hassachusetts!" 

In  the  i'ebruary  issue  of  1CS0,  Mr.  TTiard  gives  a 
little  history  of  oouth  Dakota  as  follows: 

"Congregationalism  is  a  power  for  good  in  Dakota. 
Its  home  llissionary  was  the  first  to  come  here  with  the 
gospel,  and  it  is  not  behind  the  foremost  of  all  denomina- 
tions now  carrying  on  the  work  in  the  twin  states  of  the 
No  art  hw  est . 

"There  7/ere  less  than  eight  thousand  people  in  this 
territory  when  we  came  over  to  'possess  the  land.1     A  few 
Christian  people  in  the  new  town  of  Yankton  came  together 
and  formed  a  church — a  Home  llissionary  church.     This  was  in 
the  spring  of  1868,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  the 
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church  called  to  its  pastorate  Rev.  Joseph  Tard. 

"Mr.  Tard  cane  v;ith  his  bride  from  Tev;  England ,  una  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  that  ever  led  foreign  missionaries  to 
distant  fields,  they  entered  upon  their  worh.     One  month 
afterv/ard,  a  collection  was  taken  for  the.  A.  3.  0.  7.  II., 
and  that  not  from  the  abundance  of  money,  but  for  duty's 
sake;  and  this  high  standard  has  never  been  lowered  in  the 
life  of  this  ideal  church,  -.vhich  to-day  leads  in  all  good 
work  in  our  state.'' 

:TIn  the  year  1871,  four  churches  united  in  forming  the 
General  Association  of  Congregational  olfa.rch.es ,  and  these 
four  discussed  the  question  of  'Home  Evangelization'  for  the 
rich  prairies  to  th«  north,  v.rere  fast  being  occupied  and 
the  burning  question  of  duty  toward  these  newcomers  could 
not  be  shaken  off . " 

"In  1876,  there  ",:ere  fifteen  churches  on  the  roll  of 
the  General  Association.     In  1S8S ,  there  were  more  than 
tro  hundred,     "he  period  of  greatest  immigration  was  from 
1880  to  1884,  when  over  three  hundred  thousand  people  came 
into  the  ner  I'orthuest. 

"And  so  are  added  to  the  old  flag,  two  bright  stars, 
With  Constitutional  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  the 
crowning  glory  of  our  statehood.     To  our  praise  be  it  writ- 
ten the  original  Constitutional  Convention  had  three  promi- 
nent Home  I.Iissionaries  as  members,  who,  more  than  any  others, 
influenced  the  shaping  of  the  constitution." 

"In  1874,  a  committee  on  Comity  was  appointed  by  the 
Ceneral  Association,  with  the  instructions  to  appeal  to 
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other  denominational  bodies  to  create  such  committers,  to 
the  end  that  rivalry  between  denominations  be  avoided.  Re- 
sults have  not  been  all  v:e  dared  to  hope  for,  but  this 
measure  has  still  been  of  some  use. 

"Early  in  our  history,  a  college  -.as  talked  of,  and  in 
1882,  it  was  founded  at  Yankton,  under  the  leadership  of 
Joseph  Ward,     It  now  has  about  a  hundred  students  in  its 
regular  courses  of  study,  and  in  addition  about  fifty  tak- 
ing advantage  of  some  special  course,  as  music,  art,  etc. 
Our  new  college  at  Zledfield,  one  hundred  and  sixty-four 
miles  north  of  Yankton,  is  doing  excellent  -void:.  The 
colle  ge  lias  over  a  hundred  students." 

"Our  work  now  is  in  good  form,  as  regards  men  on  the 
field,  but  as  to  resources,  it  is  the  most  trying  year  of 
our  history.     Jut  WS  are  united  in  hoping  that  this  is  our 
darkest  hour,  which  lie  raids  the  dawn  of  prosperity.  : 

,r7e  have  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  churches,  served  by 
seventy- two  ministers.     Jome  of  these  preach  at  three  stations 
a  few  at  four,  and  ride  forty  miles  each  Sabbath  tc  do  their 
work.    This ,  in  Dakota,  means  a  heroic  self-denial  worthy 
alone  of  our  great  lister's  cause.     It  means  hours  of 
coldness  over  long  stretches  of  r.'ild  prairie,  unrelieved 
by  sight  or  sign  of  man.     It  may  mean  just  as  much  discom- 
fort in  the  intense  heat  or  our  summers;  but  it  means  above 
all  genuine  devotion  to  the  souls  of  men." 

In  his  annual  report  for  18S1,  Mr,  'Tiard  says: 

"Drought  and  poverty  are  so  interwoven  in  our  state  as 
to  make  our  work  for  the  past  year  one  of  great  difficulty 
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yet  through  the  grace  given  us,  we  have  been  able  to  ac- 
complish something,  and  advance  our  foothold  upon  the  state. 
Financially  we  have  gone  backward,  so  that  one  of  our  self- 
supporting  churches,  hedfield,  must  again  receive  aid  from 
the  ...  H.  M,  3.,  or  have  no  minister,  while  Ipswich,  Colum- 
bia, and  Plankinton,  which  had  almost  reached  self-support, 
must,  pffing  to  drought  and  consequent  removals,  and  loss  of 
property,  be  carried  by  the  Jociety  yet  a  little  longer. 

"The  outlook  for  the  future  on  the  whole  is  more  hope- 
ful than  for  some  time  past.    The  greatest  subterranean 
basin  of  water  underlying  the  greater  portion  of  our  state 
is  being  tapped  by  artesian  "..ells,  and  we  confidently  ex- 
pect to  be  independent  of  droughts  in  the  near  future.  Cnly 
the  poverty  of  our  people  prevents  the  rapid  development  of 
our  state's  resources  in  this  direction.    Our  farmers  are 
also  learning  what  brancnes  of  fanning  are  best  adapted  to 
our  state,  and  the  sheep  and  wool  industries  are  promsing 
features  of  our  future.     It  is  estimated  that  three  hundred 
thousand  sheep  have  been  brought  into  our  state  in  the 
last  year.:t 

"Che  new  national  land  lav:,  requiring  fourteen  months1 
residence  only,  to  secure  a  title  to  lands,  will  doubtless 
bring  large  numbers  into  our  many  opening  reservations;  in- 
deed, already  many  are  said  to  be  coming  this  way." 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1891,  Ur .  Wiard  closed  his 
work  in  South  Dakota,  and  accepted  a  similar  position  in 
Torthern  Oalifornai  and  Hevada.    His  appointment  is  an- 
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nounced  in  the  January  Home  Missionary  of  1892  as  follow*? 

"On  the  Pacific  Coast,  Rev,  James       Warren,  D.  D. ,  (in 
early  manhood  his  residence  was  in  ":ubuepie,  Iowa),  for  forty 
years  a  Home  Missionary,  twenty-seven  of  which  was  in  the 
term  of  a  super inten&ehey ,  has  retired  from  his  long  and 
honorable  service,  carrying  with  him  the  love  of  his 
brethren  and  the  esteem  of  all  the  churches." 

"Rev.  Hiram  D.  Wiard,  for  the  past  five  years  Super- 
intendent in  South  Dakota,  j~as  succeeded  him  in  this  office, 
and  brings  to  the  work  an  enthusiasm  and  e:q>erience  that 
give  promise  of  large  and  gratifying  results." 

In  July  of  189H,  Mr.  Wiard  reports  from  this  field  as 
follows : 

"The  needs  of  the  field  for  the  ye^r  before  are  hard 
to  estimate,  for  there  are  at  this  tine  so  many  unexplored 
points  that  we  cannot  justly  measure  the  work  to  be  done, 
let  we  know  enougn  oil  Ens  state  to  feel  .  deeply  uhat  tne 
gospel  is  being  given  to  but  a  small  portion  of  its  popula- 
tion,    less  than  one-half  of  the  children  of  school  age 
are  in  Sunday  ocuools.     j.-ere  are  ao  uhis  time  seventeen 
counties  in  my  part  of  California  in  which  we  have  no  work 
Whatever.     In  these  seventeen  counties,  there  are,  but  the 
Census  report,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  people, 
and  the  worst  thing  about  it  is  that  other  denominations  are 
doing  but  little  for  them.    There  are  five  little  churches, 
all  told,  in  the  whole  of  them.     California  is  settleing  up 
rapidly  in  its  rural  districts,  people  coming  in  to  settle 
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snail  farms,  and  are  consequently  more  t richly  settled 
than  farmers  generally  are .    i'hese  small  farmers  are  a  very 
hopeful  people  to  work  among,  as  they  are  resiDonsive  to 
the  demands  of  the  gospel,  and  they  are  also  ready  to  help 
support  it  to  the  extent  of  their  ability." 

Ilr.  '.Tiard's  service  on  this  £ield  ..._,s  Short .  His  re- 
signation "..as  reported  in  the  December  Home  lassionary  of 
1892,  in  the  following  paragraph: 

"Tith  sincere  regret,  the  resignation  of  Rev.  h.  D, 
Tiard,  Sup't  of  Northern  California,  has  been  received  and 
accepted,    hr.'  isn".  has  been  upon  this  field  as  Siiperintend- 
ent  about  twelve  months,  in  which  time  he  has  won  the  ..earts 
of  his  brethren  and  of  the  churches  throughout  the  state. 
The  promise  of  usefulness  and  success  7/as  very  bright,  and 
is  clouded  only  by  the  failing  health  of  his  wife,  which 
obliges  him  to  retire  at  once  from  the  field  and  seek  another 
climate.    Mr,  Tiard  has  returned  to  Chicago,  accepting  the 
call  of  the  Illinois  Home  Uissionary  Society  to  act  as  its 
financial  agent  in  that  state.     It  is  probable,  hov/ever,  that 
an  arrangement  will  be  made  between  the  National  and  State 
Society,  ".hereby  he  v;ill  become  a  Hield  Secretary  of  the 
A.  H.  II.  3.,  with  headquart ers  at  Chicago,  a  position  which 
his  long  acquaintance  with  the  '.Test,  his  ability  as  a  plat- 
form speaker,  and  his  genial  nature  admirably  qualify 
him  to  fill." 

Che  hope  expressed  in  the  above  paragraph  was  realized. 
In  September  1895,  Mr«  Tiard  began  his  work  as  Field  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Home  hissionary  Society,     "here,"  says 
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I  Irs.  7iard,  "he  put  in  2:is  usual  energy  in  the  task  of 
raising  the  heavy  debt  of  the  society,  and  with  I.Irs.  11.  3. 
0 -swell,  of  blessed  memory,  canvassed  all  the  states  of  the 
interior  for  home  I.Iissions. :l 

In  this  work,  he  want  from  place  to  place  thrcu^hfcut 
the  Hi  dale  TIest ,  &nd  now  and  then  in  Uev;  England,  addressing 
churches  and  associations,  state  and  local,  telling  of  the 
opportunities  and  demands  of  Eome  I.Iissions  in  this  great 
country,  stirring  tl.e  people  to  a  greater  interest  in  the 
great  v:ork.    He  was  in  some  respects  ".veil  fitted  for  the 
service.     7e  had  had  large  experience  in  frontier  work; 
he  was  a  good  speaker;  he  could  tell  a  good  story  well;  he 
Ime-.v  how  to  put  in  the  arousements. 

I  had  him  twice  for  a  campaign  of  a  month  eack 
time  among  the  churches  of  Iowa.     In  one  of  these  campaigns, 
llrs.  Caswell  was  with  us.     I  learned  Lrs.  Caswell's  address- 
es so  that  I  could  repeat  them  almost  word  for  word.     I  can- 
not say  that  I  learned  Mr,  TLard's  speeches.     I  soon  get  all 
his  material,  but  no  one  ever  knew  what  combinations  there 
would  be  in  any  given  address.     I  am  pretty  sure  that  he 
did  not  know  himself  v/hen  he  began  just  what  he  was  going 
to  say.     Gne  of  Mj?,«    .'iard's  addresses  in  these  campaigns 
was  reported  in  the  home  Missionary  for  October,  1894,  and 
was  as  follows: 

"In  the  Northern  part  of  California,  there  are  seven- 
teen counties  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand 
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people  in  them,  and  there  are  only  five  little  irctestant 
churches  in  the  whole  territory.    We  haven't  a  church  in  the 
whole  list  of  these  counties.     I  went  into  one  ox  them  with 
twenty  eight  thousand  people  In  it ,  and  there  ::as  just  one 
preacher  in  that  county,  and  I  went  to  the  Superintendent 
of  the  gold  mines  there,  from  which  they  take  ninety  thou- 
sand dollars  in  r:old  every  month,  to  head  a  subscription 

for  us,  and  he  told  me  that  they  might  go  to   ;  he 

didn't  use  the  revised  version  either,     I  said:     'If  they  do, 
you  Will  see  them  when  you  get  there.'     he  seemed  to  be  mad 
about  it  and  said:     'Do  you  want  to  insult  me?    And  I  said, 
'T'o;  not  unless  you  want  to  insult  me.'    And  then  he  said, 
'How  much  do  you  want?'    And  I  have  been  hi eking  myself 
ever  since  to  think  I  didn't  ash  for  more.     I  told  him  I 
wanted  a  hundred  dollars,  and  he  gave  it  to  me  so  t_uickly 
that  it  scared  me. 

"I  went  into  a  saloon  once  at  three  of  clock  in  the 
morning,  in  Angel1 f  Camp — -they  must  have  been  bad  angels, 
for  all  the  saloons  and  gambling  places  were  open.     The  first 
place  I  went  into,  there  were; a  dozen  youmg  men  and  three 
or  four  girls.     Some  of  the  men  were  lying  down  drunk,  and 
one  of  the  girls  stepped  over  and  spoke  to  me,  and  when  I 
told  her  I  was  a  minister,  I  never  saw  such  a  look  on  any 
one's  face  as  hers  had.    "'hen  she  stepped  back,  clasped 
her  hands ,  and  made  an  appeal  for  those  boys.     'Oh,  sir,' 
she  said,   'do  something  for  these  poor  boys.'    The  girls 
are  past  help,  but  do  something  for  these  poor  boys.'  That 
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little  girl  is  now  in  a  "beautiful  home  in  San  Francisco, 
and  sits  in  a  pew  in  church  there  "between  two  white-haired 
old  people,  and  she  can  look  up  into  the  face  of  the  old 
man  and  say,  'father,1  and  into  the  face  of  the  old  lady 
and  say,  'mother,1  and  she  can  take  the  place  of  the  old 
mother  who  went  to  heaven  back  in  Massachusetts . 

:'I  spoke  tc  the  boys  the  next  night  in  a  little  meeting, 

and  after  I  was  through  talking,  one  of  the  boys  a  Green 

I.Iountain  boy  he  was  eame  to  me  and  put  his  hand  on  my 

shoulder  and  asked,   '  TJhy  don't  you  send  us  more  preachers?' 
'Iffhy  do  you  stay  hero?'     I  asked.    He  drew  himself  up  and 
said,   'Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  back  and  tell  them  I  am  a 
failure?    I  will  die  first  I'     And  then  he  spoke  to  me  about 
his  home,  and  asked,   'Do  you  ever  go  to  Vermont?'     'Yes,1  I 
told  him,   'I  do  go  there  sometimes.'    Pie  said,   'If  you  find 
my  mother,  don't  tell  her  U(M  I  am  living  here,  but  toll 
them  to  send  us  more  preachers.1 

"I  was  in  the  home  of  a  foreigner  a  few  years  ago,  in 
my  work.     I  had  occasion  to  go  and  see  him.    he  lived  in  a 
great  long  adobe  house ,  with  himself  and  his  family  living 
in  one  part,  and  the  pigs  and  cows  and  the  horses  in  another. 
There  was  a  place  roofed  over  from  the  house  down  to  the 
place  where  he  kept  his  stock,  so  that  the  blizzard  couldn't 
catch  him  in  the  winter  when  he  had  to  go  down  there  to  care 
for  his  stock,  and  pigs  and  cows  would  come  back  to  return 
the  call.    He  wasn't  there  when  I  arrived,  but  by  and  by  he 
came  in  and  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  he  said,   'My  dear 
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brother,  will  you  ask  a  blessing?1    And  then  when  we  were 
through,  he  returned  thanks.     £Tow  let  me  tell  you  he.:  we 
took  supper.     It  was  just  out  on  in  chunks ,  and  the  old  man 
took  up  a  great  loaf  of  bread  and  the  knife ,  and  held  the 
load  under  his  arm,  and  out  off  a  chunk,  and  then  stuck  the 
knife  in  the  loaf,  and  handed  it  across  the  table  to  me. 

Chere  was  ham  on  the  table  it  v;as  boiled  whole  ,  and  I  was 

glad  of  it  and  he  took  that  up  and  held  it  under  his  arm 

and  cut  off  a  slice  and  then  handed  it  to  me  to  cut  off  a 
slice,     -hen  when  bedtime  came,  I  went  to  bed  with  two  great 

big  featherbeds  1  thought  they  weighed  about  one  hundred 

and  fifty  pounds,     -here  was  somebody  ahead  of  me  about 

ten  millions  of  him.     I  didn't  sleep  much,  and  I  was  glad 
v;hen  the  old  man  came  and  stuck  his  head  into  the  room  and 
said,   'Breakfast  is  ready.'     After  breakfast  we  talked  a 
little,  and  I  prayed  a  little,  and  he  brought  out  his  „er~ 
man  Bible  and  said,   'Will  you  read?'     I  couldn't  read  it, 
and  he  said,   'IJy  daughter  will  read.'     And  his  daughter  read 

from  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Jt.  John  I  could  catch  e- 

nough  to  tell  that  and  then  he  asked  me  if  I  would  pray, 

and  \.hen  I  had  prayed,  I  began  to  gather  myself  up,  and  then 
lie  began  to  pray,  and  then  his  wife,  and  then  his  daughter, 
and  then  the  oldest  boy,  and  then  the  hired  man;  and  then, 
when  we  were  through,  he  took  my  hand,  and  looked  me  in 
the  face  and  said,   'lie in  3ru.de r,  I  am  glad  you  have  come,' 
and  he  kissed  me  on  the  cheek.     I  have  had  people  hiss  me 
when  I  enjoyed  it  better,  but  I  kissed  him  bach.     I  couldn't 
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have  done  it,  out  for  the  grace  of  God,  whioh  makes  us 
"brothers . " 

In  1C27,  hr.  "Tiard  closed  his  engagement  with  the  home 
Missionary  Society,  and  became  pastor  of  the  church  at  Ft. 
Dodge,  Iowa,  continuing  in  this  service  until  1201,  at 
which  time  he  was  called  to  Huron,  South  Dakota.    Prom  there, 
in  1205,  he  went  to  California,  taking  charge  of  the  church 
at  -u.ibu.rn.     In  1207,  :.e  find  him  in  charge  of  the  Eagle 
Harbor  church  in  7ashington.     In  1202,  he  was  reported  at 
Tins  low,  without  charge .    he  died  at  fenatchee,  "Washington, 
Hay  1,  1911. 

Perhaps  nothing  more  is  needed  to  fill  out  the  picture 
of  this  man.    he  was  tall  and  fair,  with  light  hair,  a 
Roman  nose,  and  high  cheek  bones.     Still,  he  was  not  a  man 
of  marked  individuality,  or  strong  personal  conviction.  o 
1 'as  easily  influenced,  and  took  on  the  color  of  the  company 
in  ".'hie:':  he  was  placed.    Sometimes  he  used  strong  and  harsh 
language  in  condemning  the  follies  and  sins  of  men,  but  at 
the  same  time,  he  was  kind,  sympathetic ,  ready  to  excuse 
the  faults  and  failings  and  wrong  doing  of  his  fallow  men. 
he  had  everywhere ,  wherever  he  was  known,  a  host  of  ardent 
admirers,  and  loyal  friends. 
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Fifty-eighth  sketch, 

Benjamin  .'.  I -air.  ell. 

Benjamin  Franklin  3Stanw«ll,  was  born  in  Jay,  llaine  , 
February  18,  1831.    Tith  some  aid  from  his  mother  and  sister 
he  worked  his  way  through  the  academy  and  college,  graduatin 
from  Bowdoin  In  185S ,  and  from  Bangor  [Theological  Seminary 
in  186&« 

He  was  ordained  at  South  Bridgeton,  Llaine,  October  1, 
1862,  Rev.  J.  H.  Merrill,  of  hndover,  Massachusetts, 
preaching  tht  sermon;  prayer  by  'Rev,  Luther  ^iswall,  of 
'Jindham,  llaine.    his  pastorate  here  continued  from  1868  to 
1866.    He  had  also  a  slrort  pastorate  at  Turner,  in  his 
native  state. 

He  then,  in  1869,  went  down  to  Massachusetts ,  and  was 
for  a  little  while ,  1867-70,  at  hattapoisett ,  and  for  a 
still  shorter  time,  at  Blanford;  and  then,  in  1871,  came 
out  to  Plattsmouth,  Nebraska.     In  the  winter  of  187.„-72,; , 
he  began  work  at  Lawler,  Iowa,  and  ho re  he  labored  up  to 
the  close  of  his  life,  which  was  near  at  hand. 

Cn  the  evening  of  his  forty-third  birthday,  his  friends 
gave  Jilm  a  :rsurprise"  and  found  him  in  usual  health,  and 
ready  for  the  jollity  of  the  occasion.     Six  days  later, 
February  24th,  1874,  he  came  to  the  end  of  his  mortal 
career. 

"Three  words"  says  Brother  Adams,  "describe  Mr,  Han- 
oi! as  a  Christian  and  a  Christian  minister:     sincere , 
earnest,  faithful.     In  his  year  at  Lawler,  he  won  the 
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confidence  and  esteem  of  the  entire  community  almost  without 
exception,  and  Lis  work  was  greatly  blessed  With  the  growth 
of  the  church." 

2}wo  of  Ilr.  Lianwell's  reports  to  the  home  Missionary 
Society  rill  show  something  of  the  spirit  and  temper,  as 
well  as  the  experiences  of  the  man.     .'.Both  are  sent  from 
Plattsmouth,  he  or,-,  ska.    She  first  published  in  May  of  187, 
is  A3  hoi  lev.. : 

"I  accomplished  the  difficult  passage  of  the  Ilissourl 
partly  by  boat  and  partly  on  foot  on  the  morning  of  Decem- 
ber 3d,  at  about  service  time — thus  ending  a  journey  of 
fifteen  hundred  miles  from  Massachusetts.     Tith  clothes 
saturated  with  sand,  and  one  ear  frozen  solid,  I  y;ent 
immediately  to  church;  and  despite  so  cool  an  introduction 
to  the  state,  was  cordially  welcomed  by  a  warm- hearted 
audience  to   :hom  I  preached  twice ,  besides  addressing  a 
union  Sunday  School  concert,1' 

"Next  came  my  family,  and  after  four  weeks'  patient 
waiting,  came  our  goods,    ihen,  which  was  far  better,  came 
housekeeping  in  our  'own  hired  house.'     I  found  here  a 
church  of  eighteen  resident  members,  with  a  congregation 
of    forty,  and  a  comfortable  house  of  worship .--thanks  to 
the  Lord  helping  Brother  Alley,  paid  fori    Three,  besides 
myself  and  wife,  have  already  united  with  the  church,  and 
three  more  propose  to  unite  soon.    iPor  the  first  time,  the 
church  observed  t.:e  week  of  prayer.     "re  continued  the 
meetings  through  four  weeks,  with  preaching  nearly  every 
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evening,    The  church  was  somewhat  quickened,  its  gifts  de- 
veloped, and  one  soul  hopefully  converted- -truly  a  great 
reward . 

"The  Sabbath  school  was  languishing  for  want  of  a 
library,  -hich  we  could  not  ourselves  procure.    Tour  littl 
girls  solicited  and  brought  in  over  fifty  doallars ,  so  i  e 
shall  soon  offer  to  the  children  as  good  as  library  as  any 
in  the  city." 

"The  field  is  full  of  hardness  and  discouragement ,  but 
I  remember  the  words,   '?or  ye  know  that  your  labor  is  not 
in  vain  in  the  lord.'     Tfe  greatly  need  a  church  bell.  Cur 
church  is  in  a  part  of  the  city  cut  of  the  range  of  other 
bells,  and  we  are  placed  at  no  little  disadvantage.     If  I 
could  touch  the  heart  strings  of  some  to  :  hom  God  has  en- 
trusted riches,  wouldn't  I  teach  their  money  such  a  ring 
as  it  has  never  known!     Oan  you  not  speak  for  us  to  some- 
one who  will  help?" 

The  other  report,  published  in  the  September  issue  of 
1872  is  as  follows: 

"'Te  were  holding  on  the  even  tenor  of  our  way,  much 
encouraged,  when,  a  month  ago,  one  family  resolved  tc  go 
further  T7est.     They  have  gone--six  of  them,  always  at  the 
church,  and  generous  helpers.    They  were  our  chcir,  four  o 
them  excellent  singers,  ane  of  them  the  organist,  ^nother 
member  of  our  church  and  the  choir  went  westward  at  about 
the  same  time;  and  still  other  families  proposed  striking 
their  tents  to  follow  pretty  soon." 

"This  is  a  discouragjing  feature  of  missionary  work, 
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greatly  as  our  loss  may  profit  seme  other  feeble  church.  I 
begin  to  take  in  the  force  of  the  phrase,   'skipping  about.' 
Comparatively  few  people  come  Test  to  sti*y  in  one  spot. 
KSey  come  to  make  money;  and  when  business  lags,  they  are 
epiick  to  scatter.    '2hey  are  not  like  most  Eastern  people, 
weighed,  down  and  held  fast  by  real  estate,  household  goods, 
and  rubbish  of  long  years'  accumulation.    They  are  much  like 
an  army  in  bivouac.     They  own  no  land,  and  furniture  only 
for  immediate  necessity.     Cne  family,  but  two  wears  here, 
have  lived  in  twelve  different  houses  in  the  city. 

"I  suppose  it  is  useless  to  say  again  that  we  are  in 
sore  need  of  that  bell,  and  not  able  to  get  it.    But  let 
me  thank  the  ladies  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  Church  for 
their  large  trunk,  full  of  valuable  clothing  and  material. 
It  was  greatly  needed,  and  most  welcome.    But  even  as  it 
came,  a  dark  shadow  was  stealing  over  us  from  the  unseen 
world;  and  the  beatitiful  articles  designed  by  thoughtful 
strangers  for  baby,  were  never  needed.    At  the  age  of  six 
months,  our  baby  7alter  went  beyond  the  river." 
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Fifty-ninth  sketch, 

Silas  P.  Lillikan. 

Silas  Pranklin  Llillikan  was  "born  in  the  town  of  Freedom, 
Portage  county,  Ohio,  February  8,  1854.     In  a  communication 
recently  received,   ) October,  1914)  he  writes: 

My  father,  Daniel  Franklin  Millikan  was  of  Scotch  blood. 
Like  many  of  the  llillikan  clan,  he  migrated  to  the  north  of 
Ireland  to  escape  from  the  evils  of  the  Stuart  misrule ,  in 
both  England  and  Scotland.    After  a  few  years,  many  of  the 
hillikans  moved  to  New  England,     It  was  father's  good  for- 
tune to  settle  among  trie  Berkshire  Hills  in  the  tovm  of 
7ashington,  adjoining  the  more  famous  town  of  Stockbridge 
Plain.    By  reason  of  his  father's  death,  his  mother  thought 
best  to  apprentice  her  youngest  boy  to  a  Stockbridge  shoe 
maker  of  English  descent,  by  the  name  of  Pease.     Phe  youth, 
not  only  mastered  the  trade,  but  soon  won  the  heart  and  hand 
of  the  shoemaker's  daughter,  Sally  ..urelia  Pease--my  mother. 

Si::  children  were  given  them,  and  quickened  in  their 
hearts  and  minds  to  train  them  for  good  citizenship  in  this 
world  and  in  the  world  beyond  the  stars.    Idealizing  their 
high  responsibility,  a  family  altar  was  at  once  set  up  for 
life,  and  morning  and  evening  worship  was  kept  up  there  with 
as  much  regularity  as  Sabbath  worship  in  the  Stockbridge 
church,     To  make  her  children  realize  how  important  public 
worship  was ,  mjt  mother  assured  us  that  Parson  Field  always 
prayed  one  hour  by  the  watch  at  Thanksgiving  day  services. 
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A  powerful  revival  swept  a  large  number  of  new  members  in 
when  father  and  mother  united  with  the  Stockbridge  church. 

:,In  1858,  a   "estern  fever  broke  out  in  our  family,  and 
carried  us  all  off  to  Lyndon,  Whiteside  county,  Illinois. 
That  was  eighty  years  ago.      How  v/ell  I  remember  the  prairie 
schooner,  and  the  one  horse  buggy  following.     In  this  outfit 
were  father  and  Mother,  two  sisters,  their  only  baby  brother, 
and  all  our  household  goods,  pushing  through  the  beech  and 
hardwood  maples  of  the  'Testern  Reserve  of  Chio,  pulling 
through  Indiana's  Bwamps  and  forests,  rolling  across  Illinois' 
level  prairies  and  muddy  sloughs  till  we  camped  for  life  on 
the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Rock  River,  some  twenty  miles 
southeast  of  CJlinton,  Iowa." 

"In  th&t  clear  stream,  I  learned  to  swim  when  I  was 
about  five  years  eld,  loved  to  fish,  and  learned  to  hunt 
feathered  game  With  a  passion  which  perhaps  some  of  my  gray- 
beard  boys  Who  read  this  article  may  understand.'' 

"The  memory  of  countless  flocks  of  ducks  and  geese  that 
filled  the  air,  morning  and  evening,  flying  to  and  from 
wheatfields  and  rivers,  or  tipping  white-tails  in  the  sun- 
shine as  they  swam  along  the  shores  of  the  Big  Bend  and  the 
Ox  Bow,  afternoons,  is  enough  to  stir  a  fever  in  the  blood 
of  age  to-day.     'J he  first  goose  that  fell  before  my  rifle, 
when  I  was  twelve  years  old,  marked  a  red  letter day  in  my 
calendar.     Ihat  afternoon,  when  I  marched  by  the  only  store 
our  pioneer  town  could  boast,  with  that  wild  goose  dangling 
down  my  back,  I  felt  bigger  than  Alexander  when  he  had 
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bagged  Darius  and  the  ".'hole  Persian  empire.     Some  of  my 
readers  will  smile  with  pity  and  some  of  you  "/ill  sympathize, 
when  I  tell  you  that  the  hardest  thing  to  turn  back  upon 
when  I  started  for  college  four  years  later  *;:as  that  vision 
of  great  flocks  of  geese,  sweeping  from  that  beautiful  river 
of  my  boyhood  to  the  green  "inter  -heat  field,  and  swimming 
af terwards  in  the  clear  water  of  that  enchanted  stream." 

"Brought  up  in  a    Christian  home  where  the  Bible  was 
used  at  family  ./orship,  morning  and  evening,  as  the  noblest 
book  for  education,  I  naturally  gravitated  to  school  and 
college.     I  prepared  for  college  in  the  Ly-ndon  school.  I 
was  admitted  to  Znox  College,  Calesburg,  Illinois,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  spent  the  hreshman  and  Sophomore  years 
there.     I  was  graduated  from  Oberlin  College  in  1855,  when 
Charles  G«  Finney  \'as  president,    hour  --ears  later,  while 
hr.  Pinney  was  still  president,  John  llorgon,  a  schoolmate 
of  my  mother's  in  Stockbridge,  l.assachusetts ,  and  a  life- 
long friend  of  Mark  hopkins  of  7illiams  College ,  was  one  of 
the  professors,  James  H,  Pairshild,  another  Stockbridge 
youth,  was  also  professor,  and  later  became  the  president 
of  the  college.     It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  school 
when  these  great,  teachers  '"ere  the  ruling  spirits  at  Oberlin. 

"I  graduated  from  the.  theological  department  in  1857, 
fitrrtt  wis  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Cleveland  Con- 
gregational association  in  the  fall  of  that  year.     I  tried 
my  prentice  hand  among  the  Eawkeyes  for  three  montlis  as  a 
supply  for  a  tired  Lyons  ministerial  friend." 

'Mr.  Ilillikan's  first  pastorate,  beginning  llay  1,  1860, 
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was  at  Crete,  Illinois.     Zero  he  was  ordained  Cojfober  24th 
of  this  y ear ,  7)r.     .  77.  Patton,  of  the  Pirfct  Church  of 
CL-icago,  preaching*  the  sermon,  and  Dr.  J.  E.  Hoy,  of  the 
Home  Missionary  Society,  offering  prayer.    Ee  was  commission- 
eel  by  the  homo  Missionary  Society  for  this  field  a  second 
year,  out  resigned  October  21st,  1862. 

At  this  time  he  took  charge  of  the  church  at  lloline  , 
Illinois,  v'here  he  served  for.  two  years,  and  then,  in  1864, 
was  promoted  to  a  pastorate  at  Vine  at  on.     In  this  year  1864, 
a  notable  event  ocoured.    He  was  married  September  15th-- 
a  lucky  date--to  Mary  Jane  Andrews,  of  Rochester,  New  York. 
She  also  was  a  college  graduate,  and  to  this  day,  fOctcber 
1914)  she  still  clings  to  her  husband  according  to  the 
scripture. 

After  Wheat  on,  in  1868,  he  took  charge  of  the  church  at 
Morrison,  and  then,  in  January  of  1875,  began  at  McGregor 
a  ministry  of  i  .ore  than  thirty  years  in  Iowa.     His  McGregor 
pastorate  Was  from  January  26,  1875  to  December,  1874. 

March  51,  1875,  he  began  a  happy  and  fruitful  pastorate 
of  thirteen  years  (again  a  lucky  number)  at  Maeruoketa.  Dur- 
ing this  pastorate,  1878,  the  present  commodious  house  of 
worship  was  completed  and  dedicated  and  more  than  200  -.'.'ere 
received  into  the  church.     In  1889,  Mr.  Millikan  was  be- 
t. .itched  by  a  call  to  Witchita,  Kansas,  but  was  soon  bad: 
in  Iowa.     In  1891,  he  was  settled,  but  did  not  stay  settled 
long,  at  Mason  City.    ITrom  May  of  1895  to  March  of  1902,  he 
served  the  church  at  Anamcsa.    This  also  was  a  very  fruitful 
pastorate,    he  left  the  church  in  a  most  flourishing  conditio 
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In  1902,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Kingsley.     Skid  Kingsley  pas- 
torate, closing  in  1905,  Was  his  last. 

Certainly  not  much  more  is  needed,  for  a  full  portrait 
of  Brother  Ilillilan.    He  was  about  the  average  man  in  size 
and  weight.    His  hair  v/as  dark,  his  eyebrows  very  heavy.  He 
shaved  only  his  upper  lip.     .:.e  v/as  full  of  music,  anecdotes 
and  fun.    He  preached  almost  entirely  from  manuscript,  he 
had  a  flowiing  style  of  rhetoric  and  delivery.    His  speech 
v/as  spritely  and  forceful,  sometimes  quaint.    He  had  a  style 
all  his  en.    You  never  expected  him  to  say  things  exactly 
as  any  one  would. 

He  used  his  pen  much  for  sermons,  "but  very  little  for 
publication,     he  wrote  no  "boohs.     I  cannot  find  an  article 
from  his  pen  in  Congregational  Iowa.    Me  had  his  share  of 
work  in  the  meetings  at  the  state  and  local  associations. 
Cnce  ,  in  1C85,  at  Bubuqne  he  preached  the  ^ssociational 
sermon,  and  at  Davenport  in  1896,  he  v/as  moderator  of  the 
state  body.     One  of  his  capers  before  ti.e  heneral  Association, 
that  held  at  Osage  in  1881,  was  published.    As  an  illustra- 
tion of  his  style  and  also  of  his  independence  of  thought ,  a 
portion  of  the  paper  is  here  copied.    His  topic  was,  "One 
hissionary  Society,  or  many,  in  a  Church.1' 

"1.  —  The  question  is  forced  upon  thoughtful  minds  by 
the  growing  demand  of  auxiliaries  to  each  of  our  great 
Boards  in  every  church." 

"£ . --ihie  love  of  Christ  which  led  to  the  organisation  of 
auxiliaries  to  the  great  foreign  work,  pleads  with  equal  per- 
suasiveness for  the  formation  of  auxiliaries  in  each  church, 
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to  the  great  work  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  the 
American  Missionary  Association. 

"3. — If  there  is  any  sufficient  reason  for  female  auxi- 
liaries in  each  church,  as  a  permanent  part  of  its  machinery, 
there  is  the  same  reason  for  hale  auxiliaries  for  each  of 
these  causes  in  every  church.     Indeed  our  men  need  special 
missionary  training  more  than  our  women." 

"4. — Our  Congregational  Union  and  our  New  West  Commision 
might  justly  claim  special  auxiliaries  in  each  church." 

"5. --Such  multiplication  of  machinery  in  the  small  church- 
es in  impracticable ,  and  in  the  large  churches,  it  is  doubt- 
ful wisdom,    "'e  are  in  serious  danger  of  wasting  strength  in 
the  machinery,    The  wag  who  thought  the  Good  Samaritan  didn't 
know  anything  about  modern  ways  of  benevolence  or  he  would 
have  President,  Secretary,  treasurer,  and  a  Committee  of 
Collectors,  was  a  wag  that  ministers  and  churches  would  do 
well  to  listen  to;  " 

"6. ---he  writer  has  come  to  think  that  each  church  would 
do  well  to  take  the  great  wounded  missionary  world,  home  and 
foreign,  in  its  arms,  upon  its  heart,  before  God  in  prayer, 
and  study  as  one  work,  and  make  its  gifts  for  its  healings  to 
our  three  great  missionary  boards,  DIRECTLY,  without  the 
intervention  of  so  much  modern  machinery,    £ha  plan  seems 
to  have  some  advantages." 

"It  invites  the  whole  church  and  congregation,  men, 
women  and  children,  into  one  missionary  society,  meeting 
once  a  month." 

"It  sets  the  work  of  our  three  Boards  side  by  side  as 
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Christ's  work  our  Work  for  Christ's  sake. 

"It  asks  every  man,  woman,  and  child  to  pledge  something 
to  the  work  each  week.    Each  gift  is  divided  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  donor.    The  Society  is  auxiliary  to 
nobody  in  the  techhnical,  legal  sense.     '.7e  do  not  have  to 
consult  a  lawyer  to  find  whether  we  must  give  only  to  one 
"board,  or  may  give  to  all  three,  to  be  in  good  standing, 
legally  or  morally." 

"The  plan  seems  to  make  the  missionary  education  of  the 
church  easier  and  more  symmetrical  than  the  plan  of  separa- 
ting its  members  into  scuads  of  Llale  and  Female  Auxiliaries . 
It  keeps  the  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  togetlier  in 
meeting,  and  tends  to  secure  the  enthusiasm  of  numbers--an 
important  thing  to  gain.     It  relies  upon  intelligence  as  its 
instrument  of  training  and  systematic  giving,  as  its  method 
of  raising  funds,  like  other  good  plans.     In  the  long  run, 
however,  it  cultivates  a  healthier,  more  symmetrical  mis- 
sionary sentiment  throughout  the  church,  and  should  raise 
more  funds  because  it  saves  both  time  and  machinery.  It 
seeks  the  minimum  of  machinery  and  the  maximum  of  giving." 

"It  delivers  us  altogether  from  oart izanship  in  the 
worldly  war  going  on  in  the  Press  concerning  auxiliaries.  We 
are  not  anxious  about  the  raids  of  the  "Boston  Poncus"  or  the 
countercharges  of  the  "Huldahs",  but  we  are  allowed  to  dwell 
in    .peace . w 

"77e  rejoice  over  the  success  of  the  plan  of  wore  than  one 
auxiliary  in  each  ahurch,  but  we  rejoice  with  trembling;  for 
Secretary  Humphrey  tells  us  the  receipts  of  the  American  Board 
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from  'regular  sources'  have  fallen  off  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  during  the  last  three  years.    77e  are  afraid  the 
stream  of  benevolence  will  "be  divided,  rather  than  strength- 
ened by  the  -proposed  multiplication  of  auxiliaries .    I' or 
these  reasons,  we  favor  one,  and  only  one  missionary  society 
in  the  church. " 

As  to  support  in  old  age,  Mr.  Millilcan  says: 
"The  education  of  our  three  sons  and  three  daughters 
has  been  a  gracious  stimulation  and  a  lifelong  privilege  to 
their  father  and  mother.    Then  the  time  came  for  sending  the 
Iwo  eldest  boys  from  home  for  higher  training,  than  the  home 
parish  could  furnish,  llary  and  I  called  them  together  and  told 
them,   'We  mean  to  find  the  means  to  give  every  one  of  you  a 
good  education,  but  it  will  cost  you  courage  to  endure  hard- 
ness as  good  sol&iers  for  some  years  and  help  you  to  go  with- 
out some  luxuries  which  some  of  your  mates  may  have,  and  it 
Will  ccst  us  every  dollar  we  can  earn.     "Then  we  grow  old,  we 
shall  have  to  rely  on  you  to  take  care  of  us.    That  will  be 
our  reward  and  your  joy.'     HEhey  are  doing  gladly,  month  by 
month,  enough  so  that  they  and  we  are  freer  from  care  than 
most  ministers  past  three  score  years  and  ton  can  expect  to 
be.    Their  drafts  are  never  protested  at  the  banks.  Through 
the  guiding  grace  of  our  Heavenly  Pather,  the  education 
problem  with  us  has  been  solved  reasonably  '"ell." 
Pilgrims  of  Iowa,  page  '317  lias  the  following: 
"Silas  .7.  hillikan ,  by  antecedents  hails  from  the 
Berkshire  hills  of  llassachusett s ,  but  selected  Ohio  as  his 
birthplace,  and  took  in  Illinois  on  his  way  to  Iowa.  After 
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thirty  full,  rich  years  of  .;ork  in  Iewa — forty-six  in  the 
ministry- -he  retired  to  "oe  a  'rood  parishioner'  at  l&quo- 
keta,  in  the  church  -/here  he  had  been  pastor  for  thirteen 
years,    he  has  always,  and  most  rightfully,  counted  his  wife 
as  one  with  him  in  the  service;  together  they  have  raised  up 
a  royal  family  for  the  v;ork  of  the  Kingdom,  to  prolong  their 
days  of  usefulness  in  the  v.orld.    Brother  hillikan  writes, 
fin  1910):     'Tie  are  both  in  our  seventy  seventh  year,  but 
there  is  work  for  us  both  in  the  church  and  society.     In  the 
course  of  nature,  we  have  not  many  years  to  spend  in  these 
pleasant  surroundings ,  but  we  expect  that  our  glorified 
Redeemer  Tvill  in  his  OWB  good  time  lift  us  up  to  the  man- 
sions prepared  for  those  who  love  him." 

Saturday,  September  12,  1914,  I.Ir.  and  Mrs*  Hillikan, 
With  their  children  and  many  friends,  celebrated  their  gold- 
en redding.    The  gathering  was  in  the  home  of  one  of  the 
ch;  ldren  alien  _".  Hillikan,  of  Oak  Park.     Of  this  occasion, 
the  Oak  Park  Svent  reports: 

"The  home  of  alien  P.  hillikan,  River  forest,  was  the 
scene  of  a  happy  reunion  of  the  hillikan  family  last  SaturcL 

"This  family  has  had  a  long,  varied,  and  interesting 
history.     The  early  ancestors  left  Scotland  about  1650  durin 
the  religious  persecutions  and  settled  in  Ireland  -  here  la- 
ter one  member  took  an  active  part  in  the  siege  of  London- 
derry, and  was  buried  with  military  honors,    .hbout  1750, 
this  family  settled  in  hast  lindscr,  Connecticut ,  but  in 
176G,  there  ".as  a  migration  to  Washington,  Berkshire , 
Massachusetts.    During  the  next  century,  we  find  it  moving 
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on  to  Freedom,  Ohio,  Lyndon,  Illinois,  and  Macuioketa,  Iowa. 

"This  occasion  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Rev.  3.  F,  Llillikan,  of  Liar shallt own,  Iowa  and  Mary  Andrews 
llillikan,  formerly  of  Rochester,  lTew  York." 

"Rev.  Llr.  llillikan  was  born  in  Freedom,  Ohio,  out  at 
an  early  age  emigrated  to  Lyndon,  Illinois,  by  o::  team.  He 
studied  at  lino::  College,  Oberlin  College  and  Oberlin  Seminary, 
and  in  1864,  lie  married  one  of  t_.e  Oberlin  graduates  and. 
held  past  orates  at  Wheat  on,  I.iorrison,  McGregor,  ^namosa,  etc. 

"His  pastoral  activities  have  "been  marked  "by  heroism 
and  an  idealism  that  have  made  him  a  vital  factor  in  the 
extension  of  the  kingdom  in  the  I.Iiddlewest. " 

"Before  her  marriage,  I.Irs.  Idllikan  served  as  teacher 
and  lady  principal  at  Olivet  College,  Michigan,  where  she 
had  among  her  pupils  the  late  John  Henry  Barrows,  president 
of  Gberlin  College.    During  her  college  course,  she  taught 
in  the  academy  at  Oberlin  where  she  had  for  a  pupil  Slisha 
Gray,  the  co-inventor  of  the  telephone  with  Bell." 

"On  leaving  Olivet  College ,  the  trustee  presented  her 
with  a  handsome  set  of  silver",  which  she  has  kept  intact 
until  this  anniversary  occasion,  -hen  it  was  distributed 
among  si::  children  and  grandchildren,  all  of  whom  were 
present.     (fJhe  children  are  all  occupying  positions  of 
responsibility  and  honor.) 

"Following  the  family  dinner,  appropriate  gifts  ,:ere 
made  to  the  celebrants ,  and  short  speeches  of  a  reminiscent 
and  congratulatory  nature  were  made  by  each  member  of  the 
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family.    £he  host  and  oldest  son  acted  as  toastmaster. 

"In  the  afternoon,  an  informal  reception  was  tendered 
to  Llr.  and  LIrs.  Millikan  by  many  former  friends.     I'ke  room 
was  beautifully  decorated  with  yellow  and  white  chrysanthe- 
mums and  roses  and  Wild  clematis,  and  the  "bride  of  fifty 
years  ago  carried  a  boc.uet  of  fifty  yellov.'  roses." 

So  far,  we  had  written  when  there  came  a  sudden  change 
to  the  household.    The  winter  of  1914-15  was  spent  by  hr. 
and  I.Irs.  L'illikan  with  a  daughter,  the  wife  of  Rev.  Robert 
3.  3rown ,  of  'Taterbury,  Connecticut.    Returning  to  their 
Iowa  home  in  harshalltown,  they  stopped  to  make  a  short 
visit  at  Rochester,  1'ew  York.    Eere  ,  without  warning,  the 
heart  of  the  good  man  ceased  to  beat,  April  13,  1915,  and 
he  was  not,  for  3-od  had  taken  him.    Eis  age ,  when  he  passed 
away,  was  eighty- one  years ,  two  months,  and  five  days. 

From  Liar  shall  town,  under  the  date  of  hay  27,  1915, 
LIrs .  hillikan  sends  reminiscences  of  her  husband  as  follows: 

"LIT.  hillikan's  father  and  Dr.  hoy's  father  ?/ere  dea- 
cons in  the  same  church  at  Lyndon,  Illinois,  and  the  two 
"boys  united  with  the  church  on  the  same  day,  when  Joseph  E. 
Hoy  was  fifteen  years  of  age  and  Frank  Millikan,  eight.  He 
always  said  he  understood  the  obligations  he  was  taking  then 
as  well  as  he  did  later.     In  his  boyhood,  the  Sabbath  in  his 
father's  family  began  at  sundown  on  Saturday  night,  and 
closed  at  sundown  Sunday  night,    fche  children  were  required 
to  commit  h;;mns  to  memory  Sunday  afternoon,  and  this  custom 
accounts  for  Mr,  Hillikan's  familiarity  with  all  the  old 
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hymns  of  the  church,     his  mother  was  so  strong  a  puritan 
that  Christmas  v;as  never  observe d  in  her  household.  Gifts 
'..ere  made  at  he".'  "."ears. 

"Mir ?  l-illikan's  interest  and  activity  in  reforms  was 
inbred  and  continued  to  the  day  of  his  death.    His  father's 
house  was  a  station  on  the  underground  railroad,  and  lie 
often  spoke  of  his  impressions  and  experiences  during  visits 
from  the  fugitives.     Then  a  student,  he  v/^s  with  the  com- 
pany with  Trhich  v/ent  from  Oberlin  to  ..'ellington  to  rescue 
a  slave  from  his  ©apt ore.    3?W0  or  three  of  the  number  spent 
several  -reeks  in  the  Cumberland  jail  in  consequence .  The 
most  effective  temperance  campaign  ever  experienced  in 
Macuoketa  was  begun  and  guided  by  him  at  the  time  of  the 
Blue  Ribbon  movement.     I  think  that  the  records  will  show 
that  missionary  contributions  were  increased  during  his 
pastorate  in  every  church  which  he  served." 
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Sixtieth  sketch, 

John  A«  Cruzan. 

John  Alexander  Cruzan  was  born  in  Southern  Indiana,  in 
the  y$ar  1841.    "is  early  life  was  spent  in  Wisconsin  and 
Forthern  Iov:a.     he  learned  the  printer's  trade  in  early 
life,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  took  up  newspaper  work, 
his  residence  in  horthern  Iowa  -..as  at  UcCregor ,  where  he 
worked  in  a  printing  office. 

In  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  and  served  for  three 
and  one-half  years  in  the  Civil  War.    Returning  from  the 
army,  under  the  influence  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  S.  P.  Sloane, 
of  hcCregor,  he  r.ade  a  profession  of  religion,  and  united 
v.'ith  the  church  and  "began  a  course  of  study  looking  towrad 
the  ministry.    _?or  a  little  time  ,  he  studied  at  Beloit  Col- 
lege, though  up  to  this  time  he  had  had  but  little  school- 
ing and  little  culture,    he  made  such  progress  in  his  stu- 
dies, however,  that  in  the  fall  of  1868,  he  was  able  to 
enter  the  regular  classical  course  of  the  Chicago  Theolo- 
gical Seminary,  and  he  graduated  from  that  institution 
in  the  spring  of  1871. 

Before  his  graduation,  he  began  preaching  at  St. 
Charles,  Illinois,  and  here  in  the  first  year  of  his  mini- 
stry he  was  ordained.     I  am  not  able  to  find  the  exact  date 
of  his  ordination.     In  January  of  1873,  he  came  up  to 
Charles  City,  Iowa,  and  was  my  neighbor  there  for  a  year. 
By  the  vigor  and  eccentricities  of  his  person  and  teaching, 
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he  drew  a  good  crowd  to  the  church.    He  was  orthodox  in'ough, 
however,  in  his  doctrine  to  satisfy  the  church,  and  his 
"brethren  in  the  ministry. 

In  1874,  we  find  him  in  Tilliamsport ,  Pennsylvania;  in 
1875  at  3ast  Weymouth,  Massachusetts;  in  1877,  he  migrated 
to  the  Coast,  and  became  pastor  of  the  First  Ohruch  in  Port- 
land, Oregon.     In  1881,  he  continued  his  westward  flighty 
and  became  pastor  of  our  great  church  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
he  was  pastor  here  for  six  years.    While  here,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  "Committee  of  Thirteen"  to  draft  a  new  constitu- 
tion for  Hawaii;  which  received  the  signature  of  King  Kala- 
kaua.     In  1887,  he  was  bach  in  the  States,  pastor  of  the 
Third  Church  in  San  Francisco,    April  50th,  1800,  he  was 
dismissed  from  this  charge,  and  at  once  began  at  Sioux 
'."'alls ,  South  Dakota;  but  in  1890,  he  was  back  on  the  Coast 
again,  located  at  Santa  Cruz.     In  1895,  he  was  once  more  in 
San  Francisco,  pastor  of  the  hark  Church  of  that  city.  The 
following  year,  he  wad  still  in  San  Francisco,  but  was 
listed  in  the  hear  Book  as  without  charge. 

September  23,  1897,  he  was  installed  ar  Korth  Berkeley, 
California,  but  was  there  for  only  a  short  time.     In  189  6, 
he  was  reported  in  the  Tear  Book  as  residing  without  charge 
at  Eilo,  Hawaii;  and  then;  soon  after,  his  name  was  dropped, 
his  name  was  dropped,  I  am  informed,  for  the  reason  that  he 
left  our  denomination  for  one  more  liberal  in  doctrine  J! 
From  the  secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian  association,  I 
learn  that  in  the  year  1898,  he  joined  the  Unitarian  fellow- 
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sMp«  and  in  connection  with  that  body,  served  churc2:es  at 
Great  Tails,  Ilontana  (1903-04);  at  3anta  hosa,  California 
for  a  few  months  in  1904;  at  Spokane,  '.'ashington ,  (1904- 
06);  and  at  San  Jose,  California  (1906-06).     In  the  autumn 
of  1908,  he  1st  appointed  Field  Agent  of  the  Pacific  States, 
serving  three  years. 

he  was  married  in  1876  to  hiss  Angela  Ide .    A  daughter 
and  two  sons  were  born  to  them,    he  died  at  his  home  in 
Santa  _.osa,  California,  October  11,  1915. 

The  Mr,  Cruz  an  of  1875,  as  I  knew  him,  "..as  a  striking 
personality.    Ee  had  a  fine  physicue,  his  features  were 
large  and  well  defined;  his  moustache  was  heavy;  and  his 
hair  was  raven  black;  he  wore  at  cloak,  and  a  broad-rimmed 
slouch  hat,  which,  as  he  entered  the  pulpit,  lie  was  accustom- 
ed to  through  down,  letting  it  fall  "wierever  it  might.  He 
preached  with  assurance.    He  was  hardly  a  typical  Congrega- 
tional minister,  but  we  hat  abundant  room  for  him  in  our 
fellowship,    he  wanted  a  good  deal  of  room  in  those  early 
days.    How  we  developed  in  later  years,  I  do  not  know.  He 
certainly  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  country  in  his  various 
pastorates . 

Secretary  Charles  W.  Wendte ,  of  the  Unitarian  associa- 
tion says :     "I  had  tae  pleasure  of  knowing  l.Ir.  Cruz  an  in 
California,  and  I  esteemed  him  very  highly  as  a  man  and 
minister,  although  latterly,  he  was  seriously  handicapped 
by  his  long,  lersistent  illness." 
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A  latter  from  a  son,  Harold  Ide  Cruzan,  an  attorney 
of  3an  hrancisco,  dated  hovember  13,  1914,  furnishes  a 
little  additional  information.    Le  writes; 

"John  Alexander  Oruzan  was  born  in  Eipley  county, 
Indiana,  June  19,  1841.    His  parents  moved  from  there  to 
Wisconsin,  ".here  his  father  attended  the  ISedical  College 
for  a  time.    IProm  there  they  removed  to  ZIcGregor,  Iowa , 
where  my  father  remained  until  his  enlistment  in  the 
Third  Iowa  he  fluent  in  1861.     he  served  in  this  regiment  as 
a  private  for  three  years,  during  the  Civil  '.".'ar.    he  then 
returned  to  Iow&y  and  ".vorhed  at  his  trade  as  a  printer,  and 
finally  edited  one  or  two  Iov;a  papers." 

"In  the  later  sixties,  l.e  attended  Beloit  College, 
from  which  institution  he  graduated.    He  then  attended  the 
Chicago  'Theological  Seminary,  working  his  vzay  through  "both 
of  these  schools.' 

"In  1876,  he  was  married  to  hiss  IDmma  A.  Ide,  who 
no;7  survives  him.  : 

"In  1905,  ~e  "became  the  field  agent  of  the  Unitarian 
church  for  the  Pacific -Coast,  continuing  in  this  position 
until  the  elate  of  his  retirement,  which  occurred  in  1S12." 

"He  Vftg  moderator  of  the  Bay  Conferee nee  of  Congregation- 
al churc-.es  at  uhs  time  of  t.ie  zamous  Cnarles  0.  Brown  trial. 
He  was  also  chaplain  of  the  Local  Division  of  the  G-.  h.  H# 
for  a  number  of  years-."- 
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3i::ty-f irst  aWtoli*, 

Benjamin  j'ranhlin  L'onroe . 

In  an  obituary  of  this  Drotner ,  written  "by  rather 
Smerson,  T..r©  £,'0*0  juso  a  litcio  iHior.'.k."ciOD,i    jproiii  chi3  tiq 
learn  that  Llr.  l'onroe  r?as  born  sometime,  somewhere  in  the 
year  1C10.    father  Smerson  "as  not  a  man  for  statistics, 
lie  does  net  giVe  €he  tovm.  or  state  or  day  or  month  of 
this  "brother's  "birth.  ■ 

"Trained  in  a  Christian  household. "  says  Llr.  Emerson, 
"he  embraced  the  gospel  in  early  manhood,  and  at  the  age  of 
forty  (1850)  was  ordained  to  the  Christian  ministry."  Mr. 
llonroe  removed  from  Iter:  York  fwhieh  was  probably  the  state 
of  his  nativity"/'  to  Michigan  in  1846,  and  to  Iowa  in  1856. 

In  the  early  years  in  his  ministry,  he  labored  with 
Baptist  churches.     Soon  after  his  removal  to  the  Tfest ,  he 
became  satisfied  that  hi&  usefulness  and  comfort  would  be 
promoted  by  a  change  of  church  relations;  and  he  became 
identified  with  our  ministry,  and  for  years  labored  witrh 
our  churches  in  Lichigan  and  Iowa.  '  The  date  of  his  becoming 
a  Congregational  minister  is  not  noted  by  Father  Emerson,  or 
by  the  Congregational  Qaaterly.    Che  home  Missionary  records 
commissions  granted  to  Mr.  llonroe  for  Alamo,  llichigan,  in 
1867,  1868,'  1869.     If  he  came  to  I0v;a  in  1856,  as  pat her 
Hmerson  asserts,  he  must  have  been  here  as  a  Baptist  minister 
at  first,  for  our  Hinutes  have  no  record  of  him  as  a  Congre- 
gational minister  until  Januar;--  l,  1873,  when  lie  began  his 
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last  pastorate  at  Lost  Nation.     It  is  probable  that  as  a 
Baptist  minister,  lie  vibrate:,  between  BflLekigaJl  and  Iowa, 
and  that  after  he  had  become  a  Ocngregat ionalist ,  probably 
some  time  in  the  si:rbies,  he  did  work  in  each  of  these  states. 
I  suspect  that  if  t;:e  truth  \;ere  all  told,  it  ■vould  appear 
that  father  Bmersron  had  a  good  deal  to  do  7/ith  Brother 
Llonroe's  introduction  into  the  Congregational  household. 

The  Lost  Nation  pastorate,  beginning  in  1873,  closed 
in  1878.     Cf  I.lr.  honroe's  work  here,  Father  Emerson  says: 

"He  was  directly  instrumental  in  forming  the  Congrega- 
tional church  at  the  place  of  his  late  residence.    He  also 
united  the  people  of  the  place  in  building,  without  assist- 
ance, a  neat  and  convenient  house  of  worship,  which  has  for 
several  years  been  occupied  in  harmony  by  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent nations.    His  daily  life  commended  the  gospel  to  all 
about  him.    £he  ministry  was  a  r-.'ork  he  dearly  loved,  l.e 
persevered  in  it  almost  to  the  close  of  life,  amid  the 
infirmities  of  advancing  age  and  failing  health.  Eis 
end  was  peace . " 

In  my  hilgrims  of  Iowa,  I  have  written:  "Benjamin 
Llonroe  was  somewhat  after  the  oattern  of  Father  Emerson. 
He,  too,  began  as  a  Baptist  minister,  and  he  too  had  little 
denominational  zeal.    Tie  was  a  co-laborer  with  Father 
Emerson,  dying  at  Lost  Nation,  Llay  5,  1880,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age." 


Sixty-seoond  sketch, 

Robert  Hour so . 

Robert  ITourse ,  son  of  Robert  and  llary  Ann  (Miller) 
bourse,  was  born  in  Thetford,  England,  May  16,  1841.  Ee 
studied  at  Hackney  College,  London,  and  was  ordained  in  1G87 

December  5,  1868,  he  was  married  to  Bunice  South,  of 
She© mess,  England.    Eis  one  pastorate  in  the  old  country 
T7as  in  the  Bethel  Chapel  of  Sheerness. 

April  1,  1875,  he  began  a  short  pastorate  at  Lit.  Plea- 
sant, Iowa.     In  1874,  he  became  pastor  of  Ale do,  Illinois. 
From  1877  to  1879,  he  was  at  Springfield;  then  from  1880  to 
.1884,  at  la  Crosse,    risconsin;  and  then  in  1885  and  1886, 
in  Tashington.  D.  C. 

For  a  number  of  "ears,  hewwss  on  the  lecture  platform, 
and  he  published  a  number  of  articles.     One  of  these  fa 
lecture)  was  "John  and  Jonathan;"  another  fa  lecture), 
"Why  I  am  not  an  infidel;"  still  another  fa  lecture), 
"Pilgrims  Progress." 

One  of  the  lectures,  as  I  v;ell  remember,  -.'as  on  "Dr. 
Jecke^-  and  Mr*  hyde .  11    as  a  type  of  his  humor,  this  is  a 
sample  of  one  of  his  lectures;    A  Tory  much  hen-pecked 
husband  very  properly  died  early.    His;  wife,  now  waking 
to  a  realizing  sense  of  his  virtues,  was  extremely  dis- 
consolate.    She  simply  must  get  in  communication  with  her 
husband.    Be-taking  herself  to  her  spiritualistic  seance, 
she  was  promptly  accommodated,  and  the  conversation  began: 
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"Is  this  you,  John?"     "Yes,"    "~re  you  happy,  John?"  "Yes." 
"..re  you  happier  than  you  were  in  this  world  with  your  lit- 
tle vifey?"     "Yes."     "TThere  are  you,  John?"     "In  hell!!" 

Hr.  bourse  had  a  splendid  physique.    He  was  a  fine 
platform  speaker,  and  a  good  preacher.     I  do  not  kno*..'  about 
his  pastoral  work,    He  was  a  very  entertaining  conversa- 
tionalist.   He  died  of  heart  disease  af  Falls  Church,  Vir- 
ginia, September  27,  1902,  aged  sixty-one  years,  four  months 
and  eleven  days.     In  a  little  report  from  Lit.  Pleasant  in 
September  of  1873,  iir.  ITourse  speaks  for  himself: 

"Just  from  England,  homesick,  depressed,  I  arrived  here, 
and  was  told  at  the  outset  that  there  was  no  chance  for  a 
minister,  the  church  was  too  poor  to  support  one,  and  the 
members  thought  of  closing  the  church.     I  found  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  naines  on  the  church  books,  a  Sab- 
bath school  of  one  hundred,  with  occasional  public  service. 
All  were  discouraged,  and  what  wonder  if  I  were  hopeless! 
A  more  miserable  Sabbath  I  never  passed.     In  the  morriing 
I  preached  to  about  thirty  dispirited  people,  and  in  the 
evening,  to  a  few  more.     Invited  to  remain  to  another  Sab- 
bath, I  deliberated  prayed,  and  consented.     I  found  the 
prayer  meeting  woefully  neglected.    £he  few  who  attended 
sung  and  prayed  in  a  minor  key.     I  saw  one  good  brother  con- 
stantly about  the  streets,  and  thought  he  v/as  neglecting 
his  business.     I  have  since  found  that  he  about  his 
llaster's  .    Pie  often  said  to  me:     'I  think  if  we  would  but 
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got  the  right  man,  v;e  should  get  on.' 

"-.fter  the  morning  service  of  the  second  Sabbath,  the 
ohurch  held  a  meeting,  and  astonished  itself  at  the  amount 
salary  it  could  raise  for  a  minister.     Invited  to  their  pas 
torate ,  I  accented,  determined  to  know  nothing  among  them 
"but  Christ  and  him  crucified.     ITot  the  church  is  so  crowded 
that  scores  go  array  on  Sabbath  evenings,  unable  to  get 
standing  room  even.    Che  spiritual  work  is  greatly  revived. 
Cur  social  prayer  meetings  are  the  best  I  ever  attended  any 
where.    A  ladies'  prayer  meeting  is  carried  on  with  spirit. 
Wherever  I  go,  I  am  asked  about  salvation  through  Christ. 
The  members  are  striving  after  a  higher  life.     Cne  hearer 
and  supporter,  before  an  indifferent  skeptic,  said  to  a 
friend:     'If  our  parson  don't  stop  this  preaching,  I  shall 
have  to  be  a  Christian.'     I  have  no  better  hearer  or  truer 
friend.    The  despondency  is  gone.     The  Sun  of  Righteousness 

now  shines  as  brightly  on  this  field  as  on  any.    A  few 
more  weeds  want  rooting  up,  and  they  will  perish  under  his 
rays.     'This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  is  marvelous  in  our 
eyes.'     I  am  perfectly  happy  in  my  work,  and  I  thank  the 
Lord  for  leading  me  here.'' 
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Sixty- third  sketch, 

Daniel  D.  Pro  ft. 

B&nisl  Delavan  Trost ,  son  of  John  and  Cornelia  ("De la- 
van)  Frost,  t.'cvS  born  in  Camel,  New  York,  September  26, 
1812.    He  graduated  from  William!  College  in  1840;  taught 
in  -Vusterlits  ,  l:eir"  York,  1840-42;  studied  at  Union  Seminary, 
1842-44;  he  was  ordained  at  bedding,  Conn.,  December  29, 
1847,  and  July  4,  1847,  was  married  to  Larietta  Slizabeth 
Sherwood,  of  Southport,  Connecticut,    he  served  the  Red- 
ding church  from  the  date  of  his  ordination  to  October  5, 
1656. 

He  was  installed  at  7est  Stcckbridge ,  i.Iassachusetts , 
hay  25,  1857,  and  was  dismissed  from  this  field  September  2, 
1862.    Prom  1862  to  1865,  he  supplied  at  New  Fairchild,  Conn., 
and  here  his  wife  died  in  1865.     From  1865  to  1872,  he  was 
pastor  at  Litchfield,  Michigan. 

About  the  time  he  began  this  pastorate,  September  26, 
1865,  he  was  married  to  Charlotte   Elizabeth  Rogers,  fo 
Hew  Fairchild,  Connecticut.     She  died  July  14,  1891.  From 
his  Llichigan- pastorate ,  Mr.  Frost  came  to  Iowa,  locating  at 
LeLIars  in  April  of  1873.    He  was  here  for  two  years,  and 
then  for  four  years,  1875-79,  he  was  pastor  at  Fairfax, 
he  then  returned  to  Connecticut;  and  from  188C  to  1884,  lived 
at  Danbury,  Connecticut,  without  charge. 

He  then  for  t\  o  years,  1884-86,  supplied  the  church  at 
Hidgebury,  and  then  retired  to  Olivet,    Llichigan,  where  he 


lived  for  about  six  years,  and  then  died  December  22,  1893, 
aged  eighty-one  years,  two  months,  and  twenty-six  days. 

Under  date  of  October  27,  1914,  Rev.  D.  IT.  Goodrich 
a  retired  minister  residing  at  Olivet,  l.Iichigan,  "  rites: 

"We  remember  Rev.  Mr.  Frsot  as  one  of  the  most  respect- 
ed and  helpful  and  devoted  men  among  the  retired  ministers 
residing  in  Olivet,  when  he  came  here  in  1887.     he  was 
also  an  honored  member  of  the  Olivet  Congregational  asso- 
ciation." 

From  Rev.  Ilerle  a  Frost,  a  son  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  who  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  pastor  in  this 
state,  and  is  now  located  at  3sccndido,  California,  we 
have  the  following: 

'TI  am  certainly  glad  to  have  my  father's  life  and 
services  noted.     I  fear  I  cannot  help  you  much,  in  a  defi- 
nite T~ay,  for  my  father's  active  service  was  over  before  I 
was  G-Lu  enough  «o  u-iinii  union  aooux  i"G.     x  Deionged  "Co  "cue 
second  family  he  raised.    My  mother  was  about  thirty-two 
years  younger  than  he.     She  was  only  forty-seven  when  she 
ctied  in  1891,  and  he  was  eighty- one  in  1893.    He  retired 
when  he  left  Fairfax,  Iowa,  in  1879.    From  there  we  moved 
to  Danbury,  Ocnn. ,  where  we  lived  about  four  years,  and 

then  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  serve  a  little  church  five 
miles  out  in  the  country,  at  Ridgebury,  where  we  lived  two 
years.     In  1886,  he  came  to  Olivet  I.iichigan,  where  my  bro- 
ther, sister,  and  I  received  our  college  education.  Che 
only  years  when  I  knew  anything  about  my  father's  work  i"ere 


the  two  years  spent  at  liidgebury,  and  that  was  not  really 
full  work.     But  my  remembrance  is  that  my  father  was  a 
straightforward,  earnest,  proclaimer  ot  the  Tford.  There 
was  nothing  showy  aoout  his  speaking',  "but  it  was  direct , 
clear,  and  true  to  the  Book.    I  he  people  loved  him  "because 
of  his  sympathetic  and  kindly  spirit.     I  am  sure  he  was 
successful  in  all  his  ministry.     I  think  tl-at  perhaps  his 
most  successful  pastorate  was  the  one  at  Litchfield, 
Ilichigan,  where  I  was  born  in  1871.    During  this  pastorate, 
a  jjcnuiiid  rsvi  v uooic  pj_ace  ,     1  ^.  j.arge  iesnj.t>s.    l.^y  id u™ 
her  enjoyed  his  closing  years  at  Olivet  very  much,  where 
he  became      close  friend  of  some  of  the  professors  and  de- 
lighted in  the  atmosphere  of  a  Christian  institution.  Eis 
iiome  was  cue  of  the  old  fashioned  Christian  home,  of  which 
there  are  really  few  in  these  clays,  I  fear;  a  home  whi 
in  which,  of  course,  we  had  daily  family  prayer,  but  on 

Sunday  afternoons  something  special  singing  old  hymns, 

and  then  we  all,  when  old  enough,  took  part  in  short 
prayers.     That  little  family  service  is  one  of  the  blessed 

memories  cut  of  the  past  lingering  with  me.     I  thank  you 
for  your  interest  in  .jy  father's  life,  and  I  hope  what  I 
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David  Thomas. 


This  TTelsh  brother  was  ordained,  probably  in  the  old 
country,  in  the  year  1863.     The  first  record  of  him  in 
America  is  that  of  his  settlement  over  the  church  at 
Hineral  Ittdge,  Ohio,  in  1862.     In  1870,  he  located  at 
Oskaloosa  Junction,   (Beacon)  Iowa;  but  in  1873,  beginning 
Iaay  25th,  we  find  him  at  5omer  in  Montgomery  county.  In 
1874,       went  to  Illinois,  locating  at  3ig  Hock.     In  1877, 
he  was  listed  in  the  Congregational  Quarterly,  at  Canton, 
South  Dakota;  and  there  his  record  eras.     I  have  not  the 
data  from  which  I  can  give  the  size,  shape,  complexion, 
or  quality  of  this  man. 

Prom  Dr.  Fraser,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  whom  we  ap- 
pealed fro  information  respecting  Brother  Thomas,  we  have 
the  following: 

"I  seem  to  be  wholly  unable  to  add  any  information  to 
that  which  ycu  have  already  amassed  about  David  Thomas. 
You  have  learned  from  a  careful  perusal  of  that  fascinating 
fiction  serial,  the  Year  Book,  that  he  seems  to  have  dawned 
on  us  at  Mineral  Hidge,  Chio,  in  1869;  that  he  was  at 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  in  1870;  ,;omer  in  1873;  Big  Rock,  Illinois, 
1874;  possibly  Olyimia ,.  7ashin<?ton  i'erritorv  phmif 

'Mineral  iiidge  is  one  of  the  smallesr  and  Telshiest  of 
our  Ohio  tfelsh  churches.    The  fervid  Irish  orator  said: 
'Ireland's  cup  of  woe  has  been  overflowing  for  centuries, 
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and  is  not  yet  full.'     I  might  say  of  Mineral  Ridge,  that  it 
has  been  extinct  for  years,  and  is  getting  extincter  every 
few  minutes.    How  I  have  a  'guess'  about  this  David  Thomas, 
a  little  better  than  some  other  guesses,  because  I  know 
the  'bunch'  a  little  better.     It  is,  that  he  came  straight 
from  Tales  to  Mineral  Ridge,  which  in  1869  was  a  rather  smart 
coal  mining  town;  and  that  about  1875,  or  a  little  later, 
he  v:ent  either  straight  back  to  Tales,  or  direct  to  Heaven, 

where  the  Telsh  language  is  spoken,  unless  the  77elsh  are 
misinformed  and  badly  mistaken.     Sorry  I  can't  help  you. 
Try  me  again  on  something  easier." 
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Sixty-fifth  sketch, 

Gory don  Steele  irwin. 

In  response  to  my  request  for  an  autobiographical 
Bketoh,  in  September,  1914,  Mr,  Irwin  sent  me  the  following: 

"Corydon  -teele  Irwin  was  born  in  Union  county,  Ohio, 
August  14,  1840.    his  father  was  Samuel  K.  Irwin,  a  Pres- 
byterian of  an  old  Presbyterian  family;  and  his  mother 
was  Elmina  (Sucker)  Irwin,  a  Hew  England  Oongregationalist , 
who  joined  the  Presbyterian  church  with  her  husband." 

"Oorydon  was  taken  into  the  rres byterian  church  in 
llarysville ,  Ohio,  when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age.  The 
schools  he  attended  were  the   public  schools  of  the  place, 
and  Llarysville  academy;  a  select  school  at  Fairview;  and, 
for  a  short  time,  Ohio  Tesleyan  University,  Delaware ,  Ohio. 
Between  times,  he  worked  as  a  farmer,  carpenter,  and  school 
teacher  for  self-support  and  education.'' 

"The  Civil  Wfty  took  him  from  everything  else  in  April 
1861,  until  September,  1865--four  years  and  four  months, 
he  suffered  hard  service,  sickness,  and  sever  gunshot 
wounds;  and  he  returned  to  civil  life  crippled  and  broken 

in  health  'old  before  his  time;'  and  he  attended  school 

no  more,  excepting  a  term  in  Bacon's  3ussiness  College, 
Cine innat i ,  Chi o . 

he  was  married  to  hiss  7.  Caroline  Allen,  daughter  of 
Tilliam  and  Harriet  ITewell  (Ewing)  Allen,  at  Plain  City, 
Chio,  January  26,  1865. 
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"He  taught  school  and  was  engaged  in  mercantile 
"business  until  1869,    'hen  thay  removed  to  Iowa,  where  they 
"both  taught  school  in  Adair  county,  and  Joined  the  Congrega- 
tional church  in  ]Tontanelle.    They  went  to  Corning,  Iowa, 
where  he  was  deacon  in  the  Congregational  church.    He  was 
variously  employed  there,  and  lastly  as  agent  for  the 
A.  1.1.  U.  Express  Company." 

"At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  Bluffs  .association  held 
at  llagnolia  in  April  of  1873,  he  was  a  delegate  from  the 
Corning  church,  and  was  there  licensed  to  preach  for  one 
year,  and  "began  as  supply  for  the  Congregational  church  in 
Anita  this  same  year;  and  .here  his  work  involved  a  number 
of  out  stations  in  the  vicinity." 

"By  a  council  called  "by  the  Anita  church,  ha  "as  or- 
dained to  the  gospel  ministry,  April  4,  1874,  oup't  J. 
1,  Pickitt  ^reaching  the  sermon,  and  J.  T7.  Peet ,  of  ?ontan- 
elle  offering  the  ordaining  prayer,    lie  continued  service 
in  that  church  until  he  and  his  wife  ."ere  both  "broken  in 
health.     They  closed  their  ~ork  at  Anita  in  June  of  1875. 
IThile  in  ^nita,  the  congregations  increased  in  numbers  and 
influence,  with  a  number  of  additions  to  the  membership  of 
the  church.     Before  closing  the  work  there,  h6  aided  in 
securing  a  site  for  a  church  building,  and  the  subscriptions 
for  funds  to  buy  the  lot  and  build  the  house,     he  also  aided 
in  securing  the  beloved  and  lamented  Rev.  A.  A.  771iitmore 
(who  died  in  Augttgrfc  of  1686)  as  his  successor. 


"Llr.  Irwin  and  wife  returned  to  Chio,  "out  on  recovering 
somewhat  and  gaining  strength,  they  Trent  to  Oentralia , 
Kansas,  in  1876,  where  he  served  as  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  for  one  year.     The  Lincoln  out  station  was 
included  in  this  field.     In  1877,  they  y;ent  to  Sush  county, 
Kansas,  and  he  ministered  to  the  Congregational  church 
there,  and  also  to  the  one  at  Bellfield,  besides  preaching 
in  a  number  of  school  houses  scattered  over  the  prairie.  Ee 
organize!  and  'ad  recognized  by  council  churches  at  laCrosse , 
and  Belle  Irairie,    $he  work  was  arduous  and  privations 
severe  and  many,  and  both  of  us  broke  down  again.  After 
helping  Rev.  John  Vetter  to  take  that  field,  we  returned 
again  to  Ohio,  "/here  they,  after  a  time,  gained  strength 
and  took  up  work  with  four  feeble  churches  in  the  hill  coun- 
try of  Ilarietta  Conference.    These  churches,  at  Stanleyville, 
Cedar  Harrows,  Lowell,  and  Lawrence,  gained  somewhat  in 
strength,  and  there  was  a  revival  at  Lawrence,  adding  many 
to  that  church;  but  the  work  was  too  severe  for  a  broken 
down  man,  and  in  less  than  a  year,  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
the  field.     This  v.:as  in  1881. 

"In  1865,  he  and  his  wife  retired  to  Plain  City,  Ohio, 
where  (in  1914),  now  truly  old  in  years,  they  are  yet 
together- -"siting. 
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Sixty-sixth  sketch, 

Duncan  hcDermid. 

Duncan hcHermid ,  of  Scotch  ancestry,  1  as  born  in  Ottawa 
Canada,  in  1824.     he  was  a  graduate  from  Knox  College,  in 
Toronto,  and  was  ordained  May  26,  1852.    Ee  was  for  a  good 
many  years,  pastor  of  the  Chalmers  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
7oodstock,  Ontario. 

He  first  appears  in  the  list  of  Iowa  Ministers  supply- 
ing our  church  at  Dunlap .    he  began  with  this  church  in 
Llay  of  1673.    Within  a  year  he  had  quit  the  field,  and 
his  name  disappeared  from  the  Minutes  and  from  the  Congre- 
gational Quarterly. 

In  the  eighties,  I  found  him  in  secular  employment  

a  druggist  at  Victor.    Ee  was  a  good  deal  interested  in 
the  organisation  of  the  Congregational  church,  changing 
from  Presbyterianism  in  February  of  1885,  but  he  did  not 
identify  himself  with  the  enterprise  as  a  member.     By  some 
turn  of  fortune,  or  by  some  psychological  kink,  he  united 
with  the  Lutheran  ministry,  and,  listed  as  a  Jut he ran 
minister,  he  supplied  our  church  at  Fontanelle  in  1889-91, 
Later,  he  united  with  the  Council  Bluffs  -Association.  Trom 
IBS  1  to  1895,  he  ministered  to  our  people  at  Sabula;  he 
tr.en  retired  to  liuscatine,  "."here  he  had  a  son  in  business, 
and  there  died  January  8,  1897,  aged  seventy-two  years. 
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Ur.  lIoDemid  was  an  interesting  character.    Ee  v;as  a 
man  of  "brilliant  qualities  in  mind  and  address.    Being  a 
3eot oli  „resbyter-ian ,  he  was  of  course  very  orthodox  in 
doctrine,  out  he  was  liberal  in  practice.    He  was  too 
liberal  in  some  of  his  practical  vie      ..nd  ways  to  suit 
his  Congregational  brethren.     This  may  explain  ::is 
affiliation  for  the  time  with  the  Lutheran  church,  which 
is  not  very  strict  in  regaro.  10  intoxicating  drinxs.  Of 
course,  he.  was  very  positive  in  his  opinions .    Ee  was 
never  quite  at  home  in  the  Congregational  fraternity. 


Sixty-seventh  sketc~, 

Charles  Casey  Starbuck. 

Charles  Casey  Starbuck,  son  of  Charles  Casey  and  lydia 
Alexander  (Staples)  Starbuck,  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachu 
setts,  December  4,  1827.    Ee  spent  his  youth  in  I.j&ryland 
and  Virginia.    7hen  he  was  ready  for  his  preparatory  stu- 
dies,  the  residence  of  the  family  was  at  Eroy.f  New  York. 
Ee  chose  Cberlin  as  his  seat  of  learning,  and  entered  the 
preparatory  department  in  1844.    .r_e  was  in  the  Cberlin 
Schools  for  eight  years,  graduating  from  tiie  college  in 
1849.    Ee  spent  one  year  in  ti:a  theological  department  at 
Cberlin,  but  graduated  from  Union  Seminary  in  1854.  lie 
was  ordained  in  the  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  October  11, 
1855. 

Directly  after  his  ordination,  he  was  commissioned  by 
the  American  I.Iissionary  association  for  work  among  the 
negroes  of  Jamaica,  7est  Indies,  and  was  engaged  in  this 
work  until  1861.     3'rom  1861  to  1864 ,  he  wafi  a  teacher  in 
New  York  City.    During  a  part  of  1864,  he  was  an  instruct o 
in  Hebrew  at  ^.ndover  theological  Seminary.    Following  this 
he  was  instructor  for  a  year  in  Union  Seminary.    Prom  1866 
to  1871,  he  was  again  a  missionary  in  Jamaioa.     In  1871 
and  1872,  he  was  instructor  in  ISerea  College,  Kentucky. 

He  then  came  to  Iowa,  and  in  1873  and  1874  was  pastor 
at  'Titt emberg.  Ee  then  spent  a  number  of  years,  1874-79, 
in  missionary  work  in  Nebraska.    He  was  commissioned  for 
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Columbus,  in  August  of  1875,  and  for  llonroe  in  1876,  1877, 
and  1878.    From  this  field,  Mr.  Starbuck  sent  in  two  very 
interesting  reports.     The  first,  published  in  the  home 
Missionary  for  March,  1876,  is  as  follows:  . 

"The  small  school  house  was  filled  at  my  corning,  and  I 
was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  people  who  were  greatly 
pleased  at  the  prospect  of  having  a  permanent  minister.  The 
llonroe  church  had  dwindled  to  two,  Mrs*  Piatt,  and  a  young 
Pavmee  matron,  ifellie  Eagle,  formerly  a  pupil  of  hers,  now 
the  wife  of  a  young  Pawnee  cheif ..    But  two  are  enough  to 
constitute  a  church,  so  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  reor- 
ganize.    It  has  now  increased  to  ten,  and  is  waiting  for 
letters  to  increase  still  further.     Last  Sunday,  we  held 
our  first  communion.    The  house  was  full,  and  there  was  un- 
usual attentiveness  and  solemnity.    Most  of  the  young  peo- 
ple are  children  of  Swedes.    They  are  agreeable  and  docile, 
grid  make  a  promising  class." 

"The  neighboring  Pawnees,  having  now  left  their  re- 
servation for  the  Indian  Territory,  this  body  of  excellent 
well-wooded  and  well  watered  land  will:  probably  soon  be 
thrown  into  market .    Upon  the  question  what  class  of  set- 
tlers tai£o  it  up  will  (.(.epend  a  good  o.eal  ohe  success  of  our 
infant  enterprise.     I  have  as  yet  succeeded  in  opening  only 
one  preaching  point  besides  that  near  home.     Last  Sunday 
afternoon,  I  went  about  five  miles  north,  into  an  almost 
purely  Swedish  neighborhood.    Their  cordial  welcome  gave 
better  heart  than  almost  anything  since  I  came.     I  expect 
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to  go  there  once  a  fortnight.    I  have  once  made  an  appoint- 
ment to  preach  across  the  Loup,  "but  these  who  were  to  fer- 
ry me  over  failed  me.     i'he  two  sides  of  the  river,  have 
almost  as  little  communication  as  two  countries,  owing  to 
its  treacherous,  unnavi gable  cjaicksands.    ~7e  see  prairie 
fires  reddening  the  sky  to  the  south  of  us,  and  give  our- 
selves very  little  more  concern  than  if  they  ".'ere  in  Ark- 
ansas.   They  have  "been  very  destructive  this  fall  around 
us.      Cne  burnt  our  stable  and  7/ould  have  burnt  our  house, 
but  for  the  intrepidity  of  a  neighbor,  who  saved  it  at  some 
risk  to  hiraself ,  after  we  had  left  everything  to  take  its 
chance,  as  the  fire  came  upon  us  so  suddenly  that  we  had 
barely  time  to  escape. 

"One  thing  more:     it  would  greatly  increase  my  useful- 
ness to  learn  Swedish,  of  which  I  have  a  slight  knowledge 
already.     3ven  the  little  I  can  read  in  the  Swedish  Bible 
pleases  them  wonderfully.    But  I  really  cannot  afford  the 
twenty  dollars  needed  for  dictionary  and  grammar  and  a 
start  in  books,  although  I  feel  t::at  the  question  of  my 
hold  on  the  Swedes  may  depend  upon  it." 

The  second  report  from  tne  same  field  (Pebruary,  1877) 
is  as  follows:^ 

"Se  have  received  the  first  members  into  the  church  of 

on  profession  of  faith,  or,  more  strictly,  one  a  valued 

-.  3 dish  matron  on  ' ranewel  oh  faith'  and  her  two  eldest 

daughters  on  their  first  profession.     1'his  raises  the  num- 
ber on  our  books  to  nineteen,  of  "horn  sixteen  are  resident. 


"  PATW3E  RESERVE  I  OK".  " 
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"That  fine  "body  of  land,  lying  immediately  west  of  us, is 
likely  at  last  to  be  thrown  into  market.    At  present,  it  is 
a  sort  of  No-man's  land,  exempt  from  state  jurisdiction,  and 
yet  not  under  any  well  dofined  authority  of  the  United  States. 
This  uncertain  jurisdiction  leads  to  frequent  and  demorali- 
zing disputes  and  intrigues,  so  that  though  the  Indians  are 
gone,  the  mischievoous  dregs  of  the  Indian  systam  are  left. 
But  the  Board  of  appraisers  have  held  their  first  meeting, 
and  soon  the  land  :  ill  be  within  state  jurisdiction." 

"GRASSHOPPERS. " 

"The  grasshopoers  kept  so  long  away  this  year  that  we 
fondly  hoped  we  might  be  exempted  from  the  plague.  But 
about  the  middle  of  August ,  they  descended  in  force ,  and 
stayed  longer  than  they  have  done  before,  though  witjh  appe- 
tites not  quite  so  voracious.    The  small  grains  ".ere  pretty 
well  out  of  hams  way,  but  about  half  the  corn  was  destroyed, 
and  most  of  the  garden  vegetables.     One  Sabbath,  it  seemed 
as  if  they  were  going  to  leave.    All  along  the  northern  and 
western  horizon,  rose  vast  pillars  of  light  smoke,  as  it 
seemed,  which  grow  higher  and  cane  nearer,  till  myriads 
swept  hurtling  through  the  air  above  our  heads,  like  a 
oountless  army  of  demons.    But,  as  many  more  cane  from  the 
far  northern  regions  which  stretch  out  in  mysterious  and 
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chilling  vastness  above  us.     Besides  what  they  consumed, 
they  laid  their  eggs  in  such  numbers  as  have  never  "been 
seen  here  before,  so  that  we  expect  the  spring  With  dread. 

?or  when  they  hatch  out  here  which  they  have  not  yet  done-- 

they  take  everything  before  them.    £his  7/inter,  however,  the 
bulk  of  the  people  are  more  comfortably  off  than  they  have 
been  yet  since  they  settled  here. 

"As  to  the  spiritual  life  of  our  community  of  Christians, 

it  seems  to  be  at  present  'neither  day  nor  night'  a  sort 

of  haze,  not  inspiriting,  yet  by  no  means  discouraging. 
Pray  for  us,  that  it  may  soon  be  hindlod  into  a  golden 
dawn  by  the  presence  of  the  lord,  and  that  we  may  espy 
"'Christ's  locks  crown1 d  with  eternity.'" 

From  1879  to  1683,  Mr*  Starbuck  held  a  pastorate  in 
Olarindon,  Ohio.    At  this  time,  he  retired  to  ,mdover, 
Massachusetts,  and  was  there  without  charge,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  year  in  Cambridge,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  ^ndover,  July  25,  1909.     Ee  reached 
the  age  of  eighty-one  years,  seven  months  and  nineteen  days. 

Mr.  Starbuck  changed  his  membership  to  the  Episcopal 
church  in  1690,  and  remained  in  that  communion  to  the  end  of 
his  life,     .e  was  a  man  of  encylopediac  knowledge  and  memory, 
especially  in  church  history,  medieval  and  modern,     he  spent 
one  year  in  assisting  Dr.  Sohall  in  his  English  edition  of 
Lange's  "Bibelwurk , "  translating  and  annotating  the  "Com- 
mentary on  Luke",  and  translating  that  on  Calatians. 
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He  was  constantly  engaged  in  literary  writing,  contri- 
buting largely  to  religious  papers  and  magazines.    Much  of 
his  work  consisted  in  the  effort,  •  hich  he  felt  to  be  im- 
portant, to  refute  the  popular  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
doctrines  and  character  of  %h*  Catholic  church.    He  was 
for  years  a  constant  writer  for  the  "Sacred  Heart  Review" , 
which  after  his  death  published  a  strong  eulogy  of  his 
work  in  that  direction,  in  connection  -;ith  an  autobiographi- 
cal sketch  of  him.    I'he  sketch  closed  with  this  significant 
statement  of  his  doctrinal  and  denominational  sentiments: 

;,~s  to  my  own  theological  position,  I  am  a  thoroughly 
supernaturalist  Trinitarian  Christian,  accepting  unhesita- 
tingly the  determinations  of  Mcaea,  Constantinople ,  Sphe- 
sus ,  and  Chalcedon.     In  matters  of  polity,  I  am  more  Pro- 
testant than  the  Protestants,  inclining  to  the  Plymouth 
Brethren,  with  whom,  doctrinally,  I  have  nothing  to  do. 
Even  the  platform  of  the  .evangelical  Alliance  is  too  Cat- 
holic for  me,  and  may  God  give  us  ever  greater  light,  and 
bring  us  ever  more  fully  together  in  His  Son." 

LIr.  Starbuck  married  November  2S ,  187C,  Harriette  A. 
Pratt,  of  I.Iichigan,  a  graduate  of  Dberlin  and  a  teacher  at 
3erea.     Che  survives  hijn  with  two  of  their  four  children, 
Uric  A.  Starbuck,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  18S8,  now  teacher 
in  the  Testminster  .School  of  Connecticut,  and  Isabel  P. 
Starbuck,  of  ^ndover,  now  student  in  Simmons  College,  Boston. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Carpenter,  in  -writing  of  Lr.  Starbuck,  says: 
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"He  was  a  sui  generis  man  a  conscientious  man,  a  re- 

niarkalbe  scholar,  a  clear  writer,  a  persistent  antagonist 
and  protagonist  in  matters  of  church  history  and  doctrine. 
I  doubt  -whether  he  ever  was  at  home  in  pulpit  or  pastoral 
service.    Professor  i'ucher's  "oon  mot  about  him  was,  that  it 
was  nice  to  have  him  a  resident  of  Andover,  so  that  if  there 
was  anything  in  the  wide  world  that  Prof,  lloore  (George  P.) 
didn't  know,  it  cculd  be  asked  of  Mr.  Star  "buck." 
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Sixty,- eighth  sketch, 

George  A.  Paddock, 

George  ^ustin  Paddock,  son  of  Joseph  Austin  and  danny 
llaria  (Brainard)  Paddock,  was  born  in  Durham,  Connecticut, 
March  21,  1845.    Then  he  v.  as  eleven  years  of  age,  his  pa- 
rents moved  to  Chandlerville ,  Illinois.    Eere,  at  an  early 
age,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  R©Tt  C«  0.  Dickers on  (later 
a  minister  in  I0wa)  he  made  a  profession  of  religion,  and 
united  v.ith  the  church. 

He  early  manifested  a  "burning  thirst  for  kncv;ledge .  Ee 
improved  to  the  utmost  tno  advanoages  for  education  afforded 
him  in  the  village ,  and  vras  so  diligent  in  study  that  at  t he 
age  of  seventeen,  he  entered  the  Freshman  Glass  in  Illinois 
College,    here  our  acquaintance  began,  as  I  was  at  that  time 
a  member  of  the  same  college.     He  was  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  College  only  a  short  time,  for  lie  ?7as  needed  at  home, 
i'nere  he  remained  i or  a  year  or  two,  working  and  studying  as 
he  could,  a  good  deal  of  the  care  of  the  household  devolving 
upon  him,  for,  as  I  learned  many  years  after,  his  father 
was  addicted  to  drink,  and  of  course  the  habit  was  growing 
upon  him. 

In  this  school  of  experience,  he  learned  lessons  of 

thrift,  prudence,  economy,  and  good  financial  management  

lessons  which  he  reduced  to  practice  in  all  his  after  life, 
for  he  never  left  any  debts  unpaid,  and  his  reputation  was 
not  jeopardized  on  account  of  loose-dealing  in  monetary 
matters . 
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I.Ir.  Paddoch  sneered  the'  Theological  Seminary  at  Chicago 
in  October  of  1865.    He  and  I  were  not  only  classmates,  but 
roommates  also.    For  the  Whole  course  of  thnyee  years,  we 
■"/ere  thus  closely  associated,  and  I  am  therefore  qualified 
to  bear  witness  of  him.     I  found  that  he  had  a  very  hind  and 
tender  heart.     I  never  heard  an  impure  word  from  his  lips. 
I  never  detected  in  him  the  least  malice  or  guile,    he  was 
the  very  soul  of  honor;  and  t/.e  charity  that  is  'not  puffed 
up'  that  doth  'not  behave  itself  unseemly,'  that  ' seeketh 
not  her  own 1  found  illustration  in  his  life.    But  there  was 
with  this  humility  and  modesty,  a  refreshing  self-reliance 
and  manly  independence.    Mr.  Paddock  was  largely  a  self-made 
mail.     I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  lie  received  no 
pecuniary  aid  from  any  soxirce  during  his  Seminary  course. 
Once  we  wanted  money  to  furnish  a  reading  room  in  the  Semi- 
nary.    It  was  proposed  that  each  of  us  should  write  to  some 
friend  to  secure  a  certain  amount.    Lr.  Paddock  paid  his 
share  out  of  his  own  pocket.    She  earnings  of  previous  years 
together  with  the  work  he  did  during  his  course  carried  him 
through  his  theological  training.    Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better  if  he  had  received  a  portion  of  the  aid  proffered 
him.    He  worked  very  hard,  too  hard;  as  I  remember  he  was 
often  completely  overcome  with  fatigue  toward  the  close 
of  the  day's  work. 

He  was  a  very  faithful  student.    Though  his  preparation 
for  the  theological  course  had  been  very  imperfect,  he  ""as 
one  of  the  best  scholars  in  the  class.    2>Tone  of  his  class- 
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nwtffces  ..ore  more  prof ioient  in  Hebrew  or  Greek,    He  grasped 
vigorously  the  system  of  theology  taught  in  the  school.  Exe- 
gesis was  his  chief  delight,  and  his  expositions  of  scripture 
were  often  delightfully  fresh,  original,  and  clear.  Zis 
early  sermons  -."ere  a  sr.rpriso  -co  us  all,  so  unique  and  yet  so 
simple  and  scriptural  they  were.    Eis  graduating  oration  was 
considered  by  able  critics  a  composition  of  very  high  order. 
Very  precious  to  me  is  the  memory  of  those  three  years 
spent  with  Brother  Paddock  in  the  Chicago  Theological  3emi- 
naryi    Very  precious  the  memory  of  those  long  discussions 
upon  the  philosophies  and  doctrines  of  systematic^theologyl 
More  precious  still  the  memory  of  those  hours  spent  in  prayer 
and  in  conversation  on  themes  of  personal  and  practical  piety. 

7e  left  the  Seminary  in  April  of  1868.    hr.  Paddock  spent 
a  few  weeks  in  Indiana,  and  then  accepted  a  call  to  his  old 
home  church  in  Chandlerville .    Here  ::e  was  ordained  august 
20,  1868,  Dr.  Julius  II.  Sturtevant ,  President  of  Illinois 
College,  preaching  the  sermon.    A  prophet  honored  in  his  own 
country,  he  served  the  church  with  success  for  t'-'o  years. 
Me  was  particularly  successful  in  his  work  with  the  children. 

The  year  1870  was  to  iir.  Paddock  a  memorable  year. 
August  1,  of  this  year,  lie  had  a  call  to  Lebanon,  Hiss  our  i  ,  a 
flourishing  town  in  the  midst  of  the  Ozarks.     here  he  spent 
three  years,  encouraging  results  attending  his  ministry.  In 
this  year  1870,  also,  October  4th,  he  was  married  to  hary  U. 
Brooks,  of  Chicago.     This  coming  event  hand  been  casting  its 
shadow  for  a  number  of  years.    r/e  teased  the  boy  about  I.Iary 
3rooks  in  our  Seminary  days.    LIr.  Paddock's  Lebanon  experiences 
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are  in  part  set  forth  in  his  home  l.lissionary  reports.  In 
H&rch  of  1872,  .he  -./rites: 

"The  late  war  at  its  close  had  rafted  two  young  men  to 
this  place,  originally  from  the  Jast ,  and  more  recently  from 
7isconsin.     They  came  out  of  the  Union  Army,  decided  to  set- 
tle hero  ,  and  carry  on  their  profession—the  law.  Foble 
heart9d  young  men  they  v/ere  ,  and  v;ell  educated,  but  neither 
of  them  professing  Christians,     -hero  -;:_s  scarcely  ever  any 
preaching  in  the  place  of  a  kind  which  men  of  their  antece- 
dents would  be  interested  in.-   At  length,  however,  a  mis- 
sionary of  your  began  service  lie  re.     She  church  v/as  gat  he  re., 
and  organized  by  him,  and  one  of  these  young  lawyers  came  in 

with  its  first  members.     A  year  or  more  later,  the  other  

nor;  suffering  from  the  first  stages  of  consumption  wrote 

to  the  leader  of  the  prayer  meeting  'I  have  found  the 

Savior.    Pray  for  me  that  my  health  may  be  restored.'  But 
this  was  not  iod's  will,  and  the  sufferer  never  preferred 
such  a  request  again.    He  left  the  place  in  search  of  relief; 
but  always  seemed  to  feel  that  his  days  v/ere  few.    Ee  ^re- 
ferred to  keep  his  membership  with  this  church.    He  ever 
looked  back  to  it  as  a  first  and  only  love,  and  inquired 
after  its  welfare  in  every  letter.    He  had  a  custom  of 
showing  his  faith  by  his  works  in  sending  back  as  means 
would  allow,  money  to  one  in  whose  judgment  he  could  con- 
fide with  direction,   'Say  little  about  it,  but  distribute 
this  among  the  poor  of  the  place,  as  find  the  most  needy. ' 
This  member  of  our  church  {hied  in  Ohioago  during  the  last 
quarter.     'One  is  taken  and  another  left,'  but  the  one  left 
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is  a  pillar  of  the  ohuroh,  both  financially  and  spiritually. 
Such  is  a  sample  of  the  work  the  ^nerican  Home  Missionary 
Society  is  doing  in  the  Test." 

In  June  of  1872,  he  writes  again: 

"Our  prospects,  spiritual  and  temporal,  never  seemed  so 
good  as  now,    through  the  blessing  of  3od,  and  the  assistance 
of  Rev.  J.  h.  Earv70od,  v;e  have  #ust  passed  through  a  most 
precious  revival.     In  January,  thirty-nine  united  wit  J*  us-- 
men  and  v-omen,  from  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  down;  not 
all  men  of  v/ealth,  but  the  very  heart  an  •  substance  of  the 
community.     They  are  a  solid  addition,  and  they  come  in  to 
work  for  the  .aster,    anther  peculiarty  of  the  blessing  is, 
that  to  a  ramarkable  extent,  these  are  the  complements  of 
Christian  ^ives,  husbands,  and  families,  already  in  the  church. 

"The  recent  additions  more  than  double  our  former  member- 
ship, and  give  us  sixty-seven  actually  here  on  the  field. 
1e  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  can  be  self- 
sustaining;  able  and  willing  to  aid  other  struggling  Congre- 
gations, as  v/e  Y7ere  glad  to  receive  lihe  assistance  in  our 
time  of  need.'7 

Again  in  October  of  1672,  he  sends  this  message: 

"I  regret  that  I  must  send  you  some  discourageing  in- 
telligence,    ^n  the  first  of  hebruarjr,  we  reported  thirty- 
nine  additions,  and  unusual  prosperity,    ".uring  this  present 
quarter,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  membership  have  moved 
KWay  from  this  place,  and  so  from  us.     3ome  have  gone  in  one 

direction,  and  some  in  another  one  for  this  reason,  and 

another  for  that .     ho  one  general  cause  can  be  assigned  for 
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so  many  removals.    Some  of  those  who  have  gone  were  among  our 
strongest  members.    3ut  we  are  still  looking  hopefully  for- 
ward, harmonious,  and  after  all,  much  stronger  in  number 
u_j.ii  we  were  one  year  ago. 

"During  the  :„ear,  forty-one  have  been  added  to  us,  thirty- 
seven  of  them  by  profession.     .-he  church  was  organized  three 
and  a  half  years  ago  with  twelve  members.     Since  then,  sixty- 
five  additional  names  have  been  placed  on  its  record.1' 

This  last  report  indicates  ti:at  the  church  was  to  suffer 
at  least  a  temporary  decline.     In  the  third  year,  of  I,hr. 
Paddock  pastorate  at  Lebanon,  the  removals  continue.  Partly 
for  this  reason  and  partly  to  try  a  new  climate  for  his 
weak  lungs,  he  decided  to  make  a  change.     In  the  spring  of 
1875,  I  received  a  letter  from  him  stating  his  desire  for  a 
now  field.     I  introduced  him  to  hockford,  only  fourteen  miles 
from  me,  across  country,  but  about  thirty-five  by  rail,  and 
the  church  gave  him  a  call,    he  .began  at  hockford,  July  16, 
1873,      is  first  report  from  this  field  (June,  1G75)  tells 
of  the  work  in  an  outstation.    he  writes: 

"Twelve  are  to  unite  at  Ulster,  next  Sabbath  on  pro- 
fession; and  several  by  letter  and  on  profession  the  Sab- 
bath following,  at  hockford  the  result  of  special  service 

during  the  past  quarter.    The  church  members  are  universally 
quickened . 11 

Another  report,  published  September,  1875,  tells  of  the 
decided  progress  at  -\ockford; 

"To-day,   (July,  20th)  closes  my  fourth  quarter  (of  the 
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second  year)  of  service  with  tiiese  churches,  and  probably 
severs  my  connection  wi$h  the  society,     "he  Rockford  church, 
long  dependent  upon  the  Society,  v:ill  try  to  become  self- 
supporting.     They  :.ave  voted  unanimously  to  retain  their 
present  minister  another  year,  and  expect  to  share  with  him 
in  raising  the  one  hundred  dollars  received  the  last  year 
from  you.    It  is  hoped  that  thus,  by  this  half  step  upward 
to  self-support,  the  church  will  be  inspired  to  fco  on  to 
perfection  another  year.    Though  I  have  been  connected  with 
this  church,  and  so  with  you  for  two  years  only,  it  has  been 
connected  with  the  Society  year  after  year,  and  in  its  name, 
especially,  I  give  you  many  thanks  for  all  this  kindness  of 
the  past. " 

"I  have  to  report  for  this  past  cuarter,  eleven  addi- 
tions to  the  church  at  ..ockford,  four  of  them  by  letter, 
seven  on  profession  of  faith;  and  twelve  of  profession  to 
the  church  at  Vlster;  twenty- three  in  all.    Financially,  too, 
the  hockford  church  has  prospered  unusually,    "hiring  the 
quarter,  we  have  re-sided,  painted,  and  repaired  the  church 
building,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  two  hundred  dollars;  ex- 
changed an  old  organ  for  a  new  one  at  an  expense  of  $125; 
presented  the  pastor  with  a  forty  dollar  overcoat,  and  last, 
and  yet,  best,  organized  a  ladies'  Cent  (Missionary)  Society, 
obtaining  pledges  at  the  very  organisation  amounting  to  about 
twenty  dollars,  for  the  year  ahead,  to  be  divided  among  the 

'three  sisters' — as  they  are  known  out  Test  the  A.  H.  II.  3. 

the   ...  B.O*  P.  II,,  and  the  A.  Li.  h.     I  love  to  indulge  the 
hope  t::at  this  organization  may  prove  to  be  like  'the  little 
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cloud.'  ,  ushering  in  better  times.    Besides  this,  we  are  also 
pledged  thirty* two  dollars  to  the  'Iowa  Professorship1  in 
Chicago  theological  Seminary.    This  pledge  was  also  made 
during  the  quarter  included  in  this  report.    Llany  thanks  for 
tl:e  past,  many  prayers  for  the  future." 

As  will  be  gathered  from  the  report,  t2:e  church  prospered 
under  llr.  Paddock's  administration,  but  this  did  not  arrest 
the  progress  of  his  diesease,  which  had  been  preying:  upon 
him  for  many  months ,  probably  years.     In  June  of  1876,  he 
was  obliged  to  resign.    At  his  reeuest ,  I  went  over  and  read 
his  resignation  to  the  people.     I  was  with  him  when  he 
broke  up  and  made  a  brave  attempt  to  save  his  life  by  a 
flight  to  Colorado.    But  it  was  too  late.    Che  disease  was 
deep  seated,  and  had  gone  far. 

In  February  of  1877,  he  went  back  to  his  old  home  in 
Lebanon,  knowing  that  the  end  7/as  near.    And  yet,  says  LIrs. 
Paddock:     "I  do  not  think  George  realized  how  short  his  life 
must  be  till  a  week  before  his  death.     I  had  felt  for  a  long 
time  that  he  could  not  live  through  another  winter,  but  I 
thought  it  best  not  to  tell  Him  so,  until  he  was  confined  to 
the  house.     It  was  better  to  do  so,  for  when  he  found  he 
must  go,  the  time  seemed  long."'    LIrs.  Paddock  adds:  During 
the  last  weeks  of  his  life,  he  talked  freely  of  his  coning 
change,  and  made  every  suggestion  and  arrangement  possible." 

He  made  his  will,  and  gave  directions  concerning  his 
burial,     he  expressed  gratitude  that  he  was  dying  of  con- 
sumption rather  than  some  other  diesease  which  would  give 
him  little  or  no  warning. 
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Of  course  it  was  very  hard  for  him  to  leave  his  Wife 
and  little  boy,  "but  he  said,  "Let  the  will  of  the  Lord  be 
accomplished. "    He  felt  at  times  that  he  had  accomplished 
so  little  in  the  world  that  he  wished  to  stay  longer  and  do 
more,  but  here  also  he  said,  "G-od  will  do  with  me  just  what 
is  right  and  best." 

His  last  gift  to  his  wife  was  a  "Teacher's  Bible. '4  He 
sent  for  it  in  September,  and  intended  ti  give  it  to  her 
October  24th,  their  seventh  wedding  anniversary;  but  knowing 
how  uncertain  his  life  was,  he  dated  it  October  24th  but  gave 
it  to  her  before  that  time . 

He  was  about  the  house,  going  to  his  meals  quite  regu- 
larly, until  Sunday,  October  14th.     That  was  a  memorable 
day  in  the  household.     "I  can't  spare  Mamma  to-day,"  he  said 
to  his  little  boy  Charlie  whss  he  wanted  his  Lather  to  go  to 
church  with  him.    At  his  recuest,  Mrs.  Paddock  read  to  him 
the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  chapters  ox  Revelations,  and 
he  made  many  comments  on  the  verses,  a-s  they  went  along.  He 
then  wanted  her  to  read  a  poem  beginning  "It  may  be  evening," 
etc.     She  read  it  through,  and  then  began  to  read  "Beyond 
the  smiling  and  the  weeping,  I  shall  be  soon."    She  could 
read  only  two  verses.    He  strove  to  comfort  her-,  telling  her 
that  it  was  all  right  and  well  that  lie  should  die." 

Monday  he  was  quite  comfortable,  Tuesday  he  sat  up  a  part 
of  the  day.    At  six  o'clock,  he  began  to  fail  rapidly.  During 
the  first  part  of  the  night  he  suffered  a  good  deal,  and  then 
had  a  time  of  riiiet  rest.    He  spoke  of  the  blessed  home  to 
hich  he  was  going.    At  four  o'clock  Wednesday  morning, 
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October  17th,  1877,  he  -passed  away.     They  buried  him  at  his 
childhood  home,  in  Chandlerville .    November  11th  following, 
the  hockford  church  held  a  memorial  service,  and  "by  request 
of  the  people ^  I  preached  on  the  occasion  from  the  text,  "He 
being  dead  yet  speaheth."    it  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr. 
Padlock  was  thirty-two  years,  six  months,  and  twenty-sis 
days  old. 

Physically,  Mr.  Paddock  was  xindersize.    his  hair  was 
dark  brown,  and  his  whiskers,  which  he  wore  rather  long, 
were  of  the  same  color.    All  the  years  that  I  knew  him,  his 
voice  was  rough,  indicating  bronchial  irritation.     Ho  doubt 
it  will  be  repeating  what  has  already  been  said  to  say,  he 
was  gentle,  patient,  studious,  neat,  methodical,  temperate, 
conscientous ,  brotherly,  and  faithful.    He  had  a  time  and  a 
place  for  everything,  and  was  very  careful  that  everything 
should  be  in  time  and  in  place,    his  life  was  short,  but  he 
put  a  good  deal  into  it,  and  got  a  good  deal  out  of  it.  He 
was  a  noble  man,  and  his  ministry,  though  marred  by  physical 
infirmities,  was  a  great  success. 


Sixty- ninth  sketch, 
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George  Dobson. 

George  Dobson,  son  of  John  and  Mary  Dobson,  was  born  in 
Birmingham,  England,  April  28,  1845.    He  graduated  from  the 
Hartford  theological  Seminary  in  1842.    Previous  to  this 
time,  he  had  been  in  Home  I.Iissionary  work  in  Maine,  ene 
commission  having  been  issued  June  8,  1870,  for  Sedgwick, 
and  Brookfield. 

July  1,  1875,  he  was  married  to  Idella  S.  Makepeace  , 
of  Hyde  jeark ,  Massachusetts.    He  v;as  ordained  at  Hartford, 
July  6th  of  this  same  year,  1873.    He  immediately  after 
ordination,  came  out  to  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  under  a  commission 
dated  August  1,  1875.     The  next  year,  under  his  leadership, 
the  church  assumed  self-support.     January  1,  1875,  he  was 
commissioned  for  raftville ,  Connecticut.     Hovember  25,  1876, 
he  was  installed  over  the  church  at  north  Weymouth,  Mass., 

and  was  dismissed  in  "Dec ember  of  1879,  hut  continued  as 
pastor  emeritus  until  the  time  of  his  death.     He  died  of 
Bright' s  Disease  and  consumption^  Hay  22,  1880,  aged  thirty- 
five  years,  one  month,  and  twenty-f our  days. 

Tfe  get  a  little  glimpse  of  the  man  in  his  report  from 
Red  Oak  in  September  of  1874,  as  follows: 

"TTorn  down  with  labor  at  the  end  of  the  year's  work,  I 
propose  to  return  to  Hew  England  and  rest  for  a  time,  and 
would  go  to  Old  ,3ngland  and  see  my  parents  were  I  able.  As 
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this  closes  my  year's  labor,  I  deem  it  best  to  make  a  short 
statement  of  the  results  secured  in  that  time.    The  people 
have  built  a  church  and  vestry,  costing  $3,500,  the  whole 
of  v/hich  is  paid;  fifty-nine  members  have  been  added  to  the 
church;  the  Sabbath  School  and  3ible  Glass  started  and  in 
running  order;  the  church  supplied  v/ith  hymn  books,  prayer 
meetings  started  and  kept  up  with  good  interest  until  now; 
the  monthly  concert  established  and  continuing  successful;  a 
dead  church  revived  and  souls  v;on  to  Ghrist.     'This  is  the 
Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvelous  in  our  eyes.1" 
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Seventhieth  sketch, 

J-eorge  Ritchie. 

xhis  brother  was  reported  more  or  less  in  the  Congre- 
gational -/aarterly  and  in  the  Year  Book  from  1855  to  1109. 
jut  the  dates  of  his  "birth  and  of  his  death  are  not  given, 
and  many  items  needed  for  a  sketch,  betv/een  these  events, 
are  lacking. 

Ee  was  ordained  in  1853.    He  must  have  "been  born,  there- 
fore, as  nearly  as  1820,  or  possibly  as  early  as  1815.  In 
1655,  he  was  located  at  Manningville ,  Canada  ^est;  and  in 
1857  at  fort  Colbourne ,  in  the  same  province.     In  1862,  he 
v;as  located  at  harmouth,  I^ova  Scotia.     In  1865,  he  T^as  list- 
ed in  the  quarterly  as  at  Chatham,  Massachusetts . 

May  15,  1872,  he  was  commissioned  for  St.. Charles, 
Minnesota,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  his  ministry 
rras  in  trie  Test .    August  kil ,  1873,  he  began  a  pastorate  of 
three  years  at  Big  Rock,  Iowa.     July  22,  1876,  he  began  a 
pastorate  of  four  yeara  at  Williamsburg;  and  in  1880,  took 
charge  of  the  work  at  Cass . 

In  18G2,  he  moved  out  to  Idaho,  and  under  the  commission 
of  the  a.  H.  M.  3.,  dated  August  22d  of  that  year,  began 
work  at  Ketchum,  and  was  there  in  service  until  the  year 
1890.    3'rom  this  field,  in  January  of  1885,  he  reports: 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  anticipated  beneficial  re- 
sults of  the  incoming  railroad  may,  in  a  reasonable  measure, 
be  realized,    "^e  have  now  the  terminus,  and  shall  be  a 
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central  distribut ing  point  for  large  sections,  to  the  T.7est , 
North,  and  3ast .     I  doubt  not  that  with  the  new  facility  for 
reaching  the  place,  Xetchum  will  prove  an  attractive  resort 
for  the  traveller  in  the  simmer  season.     It  is  truly  beauti- 
ful for  situation.     This  is  the  exclamation  of  every  newcomer, 
TbM  three  beautiful  streams  converging  at  this  point ,  its 
hot  springs,  ample  fishing  grounds,  lovely  resorts  all  around, 
and  most  inspiring  mountain  scenery,  #113,  secure  for  it 
in  time  the  favorable  regards  of  the  tourists  for  health  or 
pleasure . 

,T'7e  had  quite  a  visit  from  hiss  ,  one  of •  the  tea- 
chers of  the  Mew  Test  Education  jommissiofi,  laboring  at  Ox- 
ford, in  Utah,  Just  beyond  cur  southern  border.     If  she  is  a 
fair  representative  of  the  0 omission1  s  teachers,  one  is 
fain  to  say  the  Llormon  problem  is  in  a  way  of  being  solved. 
BSseeptlonally  intelligent,  affable,  With  manifestations  of 
the  strongest  common  sense,  she  has  taken  the  llormon  heart 
there  by  storm.     But  I  allude  to  ...er  only  in  confirmation  of 
what  I  have  said  respecting  the  place  of  my  labor.     Ihhe  per- 
fection of  our  atmosphere  made  it  hard  for  her  to  remain  in- 
doors night  or  day.    Each  day  brought  a  new  revelation  of 
beauty  and  glory.     She  would  say,   'I  can't  imagine  Heaven 
itself  to  be  much  more  beautiful  and  inspiring. '     So  the 
next  time  you  come  West  remember  this,  and  if  not  for  the 
good  of  the  infant  cause  here,  for  your  own  special  benefit, 
include  Ketchum  among  the  points  for  visitation.'' 

In  1'ovember  of  the  same  year,  hr.  Ritchie  reports  again 
as  follows: 
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"Our  weekly  meeting  has  been  well  attended  throughout 
the  summer,  and  together  with  the  school  is  becoming  a  bond 
on  union,  and  as  a  center  of  influence,  it  is  of  great  practi- 
cal value.     Some  can  work  with  us  efficiently  and  harmoniously 
in  this  line,  which  cannot,  conscientiously  adopt  our  creed 
and  covenant.     A  number  of  the  young  "people  join  us  in  such 
ways,  who  'do  not  feci  fit'  as  they  say,  to  join  the  church. 
Such  are,  practically,  however,  my  working  church.     I  depend 
upon  them  as  much  as  I  do  on  some  who  are  professedly  niembsrs* 
Could  I  really  put  down  all  those  who  have  thus  gradually 
been  drawn  into  this  close  fellowship  of  religious  service , 
as  our  membership,  we  would  x^resent  no  mean  front. ;I 

"Grossing  the  "Divide1  one  day,  we  were  overtaken  by  a 
thunderstorm,    drenched  by  the  flood  and  pelted  by  the  hail 
stones,  we  swiftly  descended  the  mountain  side,  and  made  for 
the  nearest  town,     The  storm  passed  over,  but  left  the  even- 
ing cold  and  damp.    TJe  used  an  empty  store  for  church,  and 
hunted  up  a  congregation  of  ten  men,  some  of  them  full  of 
drink.     'I'll  have  to  be  going,'  whispered  one  of  them,  -/it. t 
an  oath,  to  my  son  as  I  was    reaching,   'but  I  leave  a  four- 
bit  on  ti.e  table,  and  perhaps  the  old  man' 11  give  us  a  lift 
up  the  golden  stair.'    He  came  up  to  the  table,  deposited  his 
half-dollar  and  walked  out.     ■■tChe  others  remained  very  quiet- 
ly, and  joined  in  the  closing  hymn,  but  followed  their  com- 
rade ' s  example  by  coming  up  to  the  table  with  their  coins. 
iffc»  "Three  weeks  ago,  we  thought  that  all  our  toil  hare  had 
come  to  a  sad  ending.     Between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  we  were  startled  by  the  cry  of  'ITire.'    looking  out, 
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I  saw  a  building  within  a  few  feet  of  us,  all  ablaze.  Push- 
ing to  the  church  bell  to  g$Ve  the  alarm,  and  leaving  in  in 
charge  of  a  boy,  I  went  back  to  dress,  and  fight  the  fire. 
There  was  much  delay  in  getting  our  new  fire  engine  to  vork. 

Cur  fire  brigade  is  not  yet  sufficiently  drilled,  and  the 

» 

hose  parted  three  times  before  they  succeeded  in  playing 
upon  the  flames.     In  the  meantime,  tT:/o  large  buildings,  run- 
ning back  to  within  forty  feet  of  us  were  on  fire.    The  log 
house  at  the  rear  of  the  church  lot  "as  nearest  the  fire, 
and  a  fen  feet  from  this  was  the  back  end  of  cur  own  house. 
1e  utilized  our  blankets;  but  the  heat  became  so  intense 
that  they  dried  and  scorched  notwithstanding  our  constant 
efforts  in  throwing  on  water.     Just  as  we  were  about  to 
yield  our  place,  cn  account  of  the  heat,  and  save  some  of 
the  furniture  at  least,  the  hose  began  to  play,    We  took 
fresh  heart,  and  stood  our  ground.    Then  another  house,  still 
nearer  our  dwelling,  suddenly  burst  into  a  blaze.    The  engine 
could  give  it  only  one  spurt ,  ".".■hi  oh  deadened  the  flame  a 
little,  enabling  us  to  attach  grappling  irons,  and  we  pulled 
it  down.    TThat  with  buckets,  the  engine,  and  pulling  small 
outbuildings  away  from  contact  with  the  flames,  they  were 
finally  subdued.     It  was  a  narrow  escape,     had  the  log  house 
burned,  we  could  not  ;.ave  saved  the  church,    had  the  church 
gone,  the  town  would  have  gone.    What  makes  matters  worse 
just  now  is  that  we  can  get  no  insurance.     But  the  boys  have 
been  taught  a  lesson,  and  they  are  drilling. 

"The  citizens 'now  appreciate  our  bell.     It  did  good  ser- 
vice that  morning,    hay  it  abide  in  its  comely  little  tower 
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on  Union  church,  not  only  to  ring  out  its  awakening  alarm, 
but,  in  sweeter  tones,  to  issue  its  invitations  to  the 
house  of  Sod." 

In  his  ne::t  communication,  Llarch  18G6,  l.ir.  hitchie  tells 
of  the  purchase  of  the  bell,  and  of  Iowa  visitors  to  his 
town,    he  writes: 

"Every  time  our  superintendent  comes  along,  we  have 
some  little  improvement  to  show  him  in  our  church  property. 
This  time  it  is  a  bell.     In  my  last  I  wrote  that  we  were 
bound  to  pet  one,  though  our  way  was  blocked,  in  a  measure. 
Tell,  we  have  got  it;  and  a  beautiful  one  it  is.     It  weighs, 
with  fixtures,  140  pounds,  and  is  of  superior  tone.     '.Ye  have 
'music  in  the  air'  now,  often  enough,  you  may  be  sure.  We 
have  erected  a  new  belfry  for  it.     The  whole  cost  was  j225, 
nearly  all  of  which  is  paid. 

"What  a  peal  of  hearty  welcome  we  rang  out  the  other 
day,  to  our  visitors  from  Iowa, — some  two  hundred  of  the 
associated  Press,  including  eighty  ladies.    Among  them  was 
the  familiar  form  and  visage  of  ..res.  I.Iagoun,  of  Iowa  College. 
The  spokesman  of  the  party,  in  replying  to  our  address  of 
welcome  said  that ,  in  a  continuous  route  from  the  coast  of 
Florida,  he  had  seen  nothing  to  ecpaal  in  beauty  and  grandeur, 
the  scenery  along  the  Cregon  Short  line,  and  opening  to  the 
vision  in  every  direction  from  where  he  stood.     Some  of  the 
ladies  said,   'How  shall  we  ever  be  contented  with  $he  prai- 
ries of  Iowa,  after  this?'     TTho  knows  but  this  visit  may 
result  in  our  welcoming  here  to  stay  some  genuine  Oongre- 
gationalists?1' 
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From  1890  to  1895,  I.Ir.  Ritchie  still  resided  in  Xetchum, 
but  was  there  without  charge.     Indeed,  by  this  time  lie  was 
getting  old  enough  to  quit.     In  1895,  he  moved  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  waa  there  without  charge  until  1907,  at  which  time 
he  went  down  into  Arkansas,  and  there  died  sometime  in  the 
year  1909.    The  Year  Books,  last  record  of  him  is  simply 
this:     "Arkansas:  Deceased." 

So  we  dismissed  fromlife  and  from  long  years  of  faith- 
ful service,  this  good  brother.  At  the  time  of  ..is  death, 
he  must  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  ninety  years  of  age. 

Prom  one  of  his  parishioners  at  Big  Rock,  as  indeed 
from  other  sources,  I  learn  that  Kr^Bitohie  was  a  man  of 
considerable  native  ability,  a  fair  scholar,  a  good  preach- 
er, and  excellent  pastor,  kind,  patient,  and  faithful.  Ee 
had  but  little  of  this  world's  goods,    hisf ortunes  came 
to  his  family.    His  physical  comforts  in  old  age  were 
scarce,  but  his  faith  and  fortitude  held  fast  to  the  end. 


Seventy-first  sketch, 

Jarne  s  Ba  r ne  1 1 . 

Here  is  a  nan  who,  so  far  a@  our  records  show,  oame  from 
regions  unknov/n.    He  passed  through  Iowa;  went  to  I.Iichigan; 
and  then  what  or  where  I  do  not  know. 

he  was  ordained  in  1666.    Frqm  1866  to  1675,  is  a  land 
of  shadow.    Into  what  communion  he  was  ordained,  I  do  not 
know.    Probably  he  was  not  a  Uongregationalist  "to  the 
1 manor  born." 

August  21st,  1875,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  ...  h.  I.I.  3. 
for  home,  Glasgow,  and  booster,  Iowa,    August  21,  1876,  he 
was  commissioned  for  Black  hawk,  with  appointments  also  at 
Clay  and  Brighton.     September  1,  1877,  and  again  in  1878, 

he  was  commissioned  for  S-rand  haven,  i.Ij_ch.  and  that  is 

the  end  of  the  record.    Zis  name  was  dropped  from  the 
Hinutes  in  1879.     Hone  of  his  reports  were  published.  I 
have  no  recollection  of  the  man . . 

Dr.  leRoy  barren,  for  twenty-five  years  Superintendent 
of  Home  Missions  for  Michigan,  says  that  he  cannot  call  to 
mind  a  man  of  that  name  among  the  Michigan  pastors. 

Sl  communication  just  received  from  I.Irs.  L.  C.  '.Taterman, 
clerk  of  the  Clay  church,  gives  a  little  additional  infor- 
mation respecting  _.r.  Barnett .     She  writes: 

"There  is  very  little  I  can  tell  you  concerning  Hev. 
James  -jarnett.    Ho  facts  in  regard  to  his  early  life  are  in 
my  possession,  excepting  that  he  grew  to  manhood  and  was 
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married  in  England.    He  had  a  very  marked  English  accent, 
and  our  remembrance  is  that  he  had  been  in  this  country 
only  a  short  time  when  he  came  to  the  Clay  church.  The 
church  records  show  that  he  came  hero  from  Glasgow  about 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  south  of  here,  and  some  of  the 
present  members  remember  that  their  fathers  went  down  in 
wagons  to  move  the  family  here.    5?his  was  in  March  of  April 
of  1876.    His  wife  died  in  June  of  1877,  while  he  was 
pastor  here,  and  she  was  buried  in  the  3lay  cemetery. 

!TIn  August  or  September  of  this  year,  he  took  their 
only  child,  a  little  girl  six  years  of  age,  and  went  to 
Ilichigan,  .  here  lived  some  relatives  of  his  wife.    He  gave 
up  preaching  soon  after  going  there,  and  went  into  business, 
we  think  in  a  shoe  store. " 

"About  twenty  years  ago,  we  received  a  letter  from  the 
daughter  inquiring  about  her  mother's  grave,  and  stating 
that  fcer  father  had  just  died  after  a  long  illness,  affect- 
ing both  hid  body  and  mind--and  that  she  was  going  to 
England  to  live  with  their  people." 
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Seventy- second  sketch, 

henry  3,  Underwood. 

Henry  JJeman  Underwood,  son  of  Rev,  Almon  and  Henrietta 
(Piatt)  Underwood,  was  born  in  3?oughk©ppsi§ ,  Tew  York,  De- 
cember 25,  1839.     he  studied  at  l.onson  Academy,  llas^achusett 
graduated  from  'hllliams  "oil ego  in  1862;  spent  two  years  in 
Union  Seminary;  and  graduated  from  _jidover  in  1865.    Ee  was 
ordained  at  hingwood,  Illinois,  January  19,  1866,  and  served 
the  church  for  about  two  years. 

In  1876-69,  he  was  pastor  at  ^ast  Longmeadow,  Massachu- 
setts.    In  1869-70,  ..e  was  a  home  Missionary  at  Baxter 
Springs,  Kansas.    He  was  installed  at  . illsboro  Bridge, 
re':;  Hampshire  ,  Liar  oh  7,  1871,  and  was  dismissed  July  7,  1872 

In  September  of  1874,  he  was  commissioned  for  .iJlgona, 
Iowa,  and  four  out stations  following  rather  Chauncey 
Baylor.    In  the  Uovember  issue  of  the  Home  Missionary 
for  1875,  "e  find  the  following: 

"Here  his  ministry  was  closed  by  a  short,  sharp  illness 
and  unexpected  death.,  in  .just  one  year  from  its  commence- 
ment, and  in  less  than  two  months,  after  his  marriage. 
But  the  service,  though  brief  was  not  fruitless.    His  re- 
ports bore  witness  of  his  strong  desire  for  the  salvation 
of  souls.     Tive  conversions  on  his  field,  and  others  on 
those  of  neighboring  pastors  whom  he  assisted  in  revival 
labors,  greatly  cheered  him,  especially  that  of  an  old 
soldier  of  the  Crimea,  one  of  the  'Six  hundred '  at  Bala- 
xlava,  who  also  ser/ed  thre  j  years  in  the  Civil  Tar.'1 
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Che  wife  who  "became  a  widow  within  two  months  was  a 
Hiss  Emily  Rich,  of  Takefield,  liassachusetts .     ElMy  ere 
married  July  6,  1875.    llr.  Underwood  died  of  typhoid  pneu- 
monia September  2d,  of  this  year,  1875,  aged  thirty-five 
years,  eight  months,  and  eight  days. 

Thus  ended  the  second  pastorate  of  t&e  Algona  church, 
the  first  covering  a  period  of  twenty  years,  and  the  second 
only  twelve  months.    But  this  second  pastorate  v:as  of  value 
in  the  life  and  history  of  the  Algona  church;  and,  Brother 
Underwood  had  somewhat  to  do  with  the  Building  of  the 
C ommonweal th . 
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Seventy-third  shetch, 

James  elders on. 

Janes  .^lderson,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (^lderson) 
elders  on,  was  born  in  I'hwaito  ,  York-shire,  England,  Janusry 
13,  1822.     Por  a  good  many  years,  he  ""as  a  day  laborer  and 
had  but  little  schooling.    He  started  out  as  a  Primitive 
Methodist  preacher. 

Prom  1858  to  1042,  beginning  at  the  age  cf  sixteen,  he 
travelled  the  Darlington  Circuit  in  Tisconsin.     In  1843 ,  he 
was  in  Pennsylvania.    Prom  1843  to  1645,  he  travelled  the 
Pockford  Circuit  in  Illinois,    he  was  ordained  in  New 
Diggings,  "7i  scons  in ,  in  Hay  of  184G .     In  1847-48,  he  Wfi.fi 
located  at  Albion,  Wisconsin;  at  Shullsburg  in  184S-50; 
at  h'ineral  Point  in  1850-51;  at  Janesville  ,  1852-55;  Grant 
hill,  1854-55;  Plattville ,  1855-56;  Pockford,  Illinois, 
1857- GC;  3ose  Hill,  Wisconsin,  1862-64;  Ilezomanie,  1864-66; 
Dodgeville,  1866-69;  Hazel  Green,  1869-71;  Dubuque ,  Iowa, 
ie71-1873. 

In  all  the  days  of  my  childhood  and  early  manhood,  Llr. 
Alderson  was  a  preacher  of  the  Primitive  Hethodist  Gliurch 
in  tne  regions  rounci  aoout.     I  c.o  not  remember  when  I  firso 
met  him.    Then  I  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  was  located 
at  Platteville.     I  think  I  had  met  him  before  that  time.  At 
any  rate,  "Jimmie  .alderson"  is  one  of  my  childhood  recollect- 
ions.   Eo  was  friendly  and  familiar  with  everybody,  and  when 
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lie  was  around  you  always  knew  it . 

Eis  Congregational  work  ^as  all  done  in  Iowa.    Ee  "be- 
gan at  Central  City  in  December  of  1874,  and  was  there  for 
tT.70  years.     In  October  of  1876,  he  was  commissioned  for 
Sabula,  and  was  there  until  1880.     In  July  of  1881,  he  was 
located  at  Orchard.     In  October  of  1882,  he  began  his  last 
charge  at  Rockwall  and  Rock  Falls.,  serving  in  this  field 
until  1886,  at  which  time  he  retired,  making  Rockwell  his 
home  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

From  Rockwell  in  January  of  1884,  he  reports: 
"Do  you  know  that  our  friend  and  brother,  .lev.  Oliver 
Emerson,  has  gone  Home?      Ee  finished  his  good  work  well. 
I  met  him  first  in  1845,  in  the  lead  mines  of  "-isconsiii. 
What  a  change  in  the  country  since  then!    What  a  story 
to  repeat  in  Heaven  of  the  grand  and  glorious  work  accom- 
plished for  God  and  the  good  of  men  I     At  that  time,  there 
were  not  over  a  dozen  places  of  worship  in  all  the  country 
west  of  the  Rock  River,  except  a  few  log  schoolhouses .  Now 
thousands  of  church  edifices,  school  houses,  seminaries  and 
academies,  brighten  all  the  way  to  the  Pacific  Coast.     I  re- 
joice in  the  lord,  that  we  have  been  permitted  to  share  in 
the  glorious  work;  and  as  one  and  another  of  my  early  asso- 
ciates are  gathered  home,  I  am  reminded  that  I  too  am  near- 
ing  the  end.    'That  a  shout  of  victory  we  shall  raise  when 
t.  .e  last  pioneer  is  taken  home,  and  we  renew  our  companion- 
ship before  our  Savior's  throne,  spying,  'Here  are  we,  and 
tha  children  thou  hast  given  us.1     Ihe  lord  bless  you  and  us, 
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and  help  us  to  be  faithful  to  the  end  of  our  journey. 

"I  have  taken  up  another  appointment  at  a  sohoolhouse 
six  miles  northeast  of  here  in  a  farming  district,  where 
they  have  no  religious  services  of  any  kind,    A  friend 
called  and  urged  me  to  go  and  preach  to  them,     I  find  plenty 
of  work  in  the  country,  while  some  of  our  railroad  villages 
are  over supplied  with  preachers.     If  I  could  endure  the 
toil,  as  I  did  years  gone  by,  I  might  preach  four  or  five 
times  a  week;  but  I  cannot  complain,    hy  health  is  good, 
and  I  feel  as  anxious  as  I  ever  felt  to  do  all  I  can.  I 
have  three  new  places  to  supply  this  year;  had  to  give  up 
one  on  account  of  the1  inconvenience  of  getting  there;  our 
winters "are  so  severe  and  long.    Already  winter  is  upon  us, 
and  probably  will  last  to  the  end  of  April.     Goal  and  wood 
are  so  costly  that  it  takes  seventy  or  eighty  dollars  to 
keep  the  house  warm  for  the  year.     7e  have  not  been  without 
fire  over  one  month  this  year,  so  I  dare  not  s,end  for  books, 
much  as  I  want  them." 

Father  AlderBon  died  September  22,  1893,  aged  seventy- 
one  years,  eight  months,  and  nine  days.    I.Irs.  Alder  son,  a 
Lass  Ann  Salter,  "..'horn  he  married  at  Albion,  Wisconsin,  May 
30,  1848,  survived  him.    A  noble  woman  she  was.     Their  four 
children  died  in  infancy.    However ,  they  always  had  children 
and  young  people  in  their  home  for  whome  they  cared. 

A  regular  Cornishman  was  this  man,  Jimmie  elders on.  Ee 
had  the  "English  as  she  is  spoke"  by  a  Oornishman  at  his 
tongue's  end.    he  was  wonderfully  gifted  in  speech  and  in 
prayer,    he  came  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace.    He  preached 
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with  assurance.    The  "common  people  heard  him  gladly."  He 
was  a  man's  man,  and  a  man's  preacher.     His  churches  were 
edified. 

Of  literature,  he  knew  almost  nothing.    On  the  questions 
of  the  day,  _.e  ..ad  his  opinions  and  convictions.     She  Bible 
he  Imew  from  end  to  end.    He  came  easily  into  the  spirit 
and  practice  of  Congregationalism,    he  was  a  good  and  use- 
ful man.     I  wonder  what  schools  would  have  done  for  him  I 

I  am  glad  to  hold  in  my  memory  his  picturesque  Jimmie 
Alderson.  just  as  he  was. 

The  closing  paragraph  of  the  obituary  published  in  the 
IhLnutes  for  1894  was  as  follows: 

"His  education  was  limited,  but  he  rose  above  obstacles 
and  became  a  man  of  much  intelligence;  and,  through  grace, 
a  mail  of  firm  faith  and  devout  life.    He  was  a  man  of  ge- 
nial spirit,  and  made  friends  easily,  and  retained  them 
through  his  long  ministry  of  fifty-five  years,    according  to 
his  private  journal,  he  preached  over  five  thousand  sermons, 
married  two  hundred  and  seventy  couples,  and  attended  three 
hundred  and  sixty  funerals.    His  deaxh  was  as  calm  and 
beautiful  as  his  life  had  been  active.    A  large  throng  of 
citizens  attended  his  funeral  at  the  Congregational  church 
in  Rockwell,  the  pastor,  Hev.  D.  G-.  Youker,  preaching  the 
f une  r a 1  sermon.' 
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Seventy-fourth  sketch, 

.'illiam  II.  Brooks , 

The  records  of  this  brother  are  confined  to  Iowa.  I 
do  not  know  the  date  or  place  of  his  birth.    In  his  young 
manhood,  he  lived  at  Bradford,  and  \  here  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  pastor  J.  K.  ITutting,  and  the  teacher,  William 
P,  Bennett.     I  think  he  graduated  from  the  Academy.    &t  any 
rate  he  got  the  principal  part  of  his  schooling  there.  For 
a  time,  he  was  principal  of  the  Academy. 

Influenced  by  the  altruistic  sentiments  of  the  church 
and  the  school,  early  in  the  seventies  he  decided  to  devote 
his  life  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  made  such  prepa- 
ration as  he  could  for  the  service.     I  remember  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Mitchell  Association,  held  in  my  church  at 
Osage,  he  v;as  examined  for  license,  and  the  license  v;as 
grant  e  1 . 

As  a  licentiate,  he  took  charge  of  the  church  at  Fora 
Springs,  coupled  with  Shell  Rock.    His  commission  for  the 
field  "was  dated  November  1,  1875.    Ee  was  in  service  here  for 
two  years,  and  then,  in  December  of  1875,  he  was  transferred 
to  Earlville  and  ^lmoral.    Here  at  2arlville  ,  ;:e  was  ordaineS 
April  20,  1876,  Dr.  Joel  3.  Bingham,  of  Dubuque  preaching 
the  sermon. 

?rom  this  field,  in  February  of  1877,  he  reports: 
"This  has  been  a  year  of  blessing  for  me .     God  has  seen 
fit  to  cro*'n  my  feeble  efforts  with  some  little  success.  At 
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the  time  of  my  last  report,  I  had  just  "begun  a  series  of 
meetings  at  Almoral.     I  held  them  every  evening  for  four 
weeks.    The  church,  took  hold  with  earnestness,  and  the  Lord 
77a s  pleased  to  open  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  us  out  a 
blessing.    Twenty-five  were  hopefully  converted,  and  have 
unite  I  T7ith  the  people  of  G-od.    Eighteen  came  v.'ith  us,  and 
seven  joined  the  lletkodists .    The  most  of  those  who  united 
with  us  were  adults,  eight  heads  of  families.     The  v:ork 
seemed  to  be  deep  and  thorough,  and  I  hope  it  will  prove  so 
in  the  end. 

"After  closing  at  Almoral,  we  held  union  meetings  at 
Sarlville ,  but  with  little  apparent  result,    last  Winter,  we 
had  quite  a  revival  here,  and  so,  taking  the  year  as  a  7;hole , 
the  lord  has  blessed  us  abundantly.    r_here  nave  been  on  the 
field  about  fifty  hopeful  conversions.    An^C  the  churches  have 
been  aroused  to  greater  exertion. ;' 

"At  our  church  meeting  last  week,  the  subject  of  self 
support  was  discussed,  a  vote  taken,  and  it  was  decided  not 
to  call  upon  the  home  hissionary  Society  for  further  help. 
3o  for  the  present ,  I  must  say  goodby  to  those  quarterly 
drafts  I  have  so  often  received.     But  while  I  say  goodby 
to  those,  I  cannot  forget  what  a  friend  the  Society  has 
benn  to  me,  and  the  churches  with  which  I  have  labored. 
The  church  also  voted  its  hearty  thanks  to  the  Society  which 
has  so  long  and  faithfully  assisted  them  in  time  of  need, 
and  I  trust   -ill  not  be  forgotten  now.     It  is  no  small  under- 
taking for  the  church  in  these  times  of  scarcity.     Orops , 


With  the  exception  of  corn,  were  almost- an  entire  failure  with 
us,  and  the  price  for  what  the  farmers  have  is  meager  indeed. 

"Three  years,  ago,  I  "began  the  wor&  of  preaching  the 
gospel,  under  a  commission  from  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  which  I  can  truly  say  I  prised  more  highly  than  that 
received  for  the  service  of  my  country.     It  has  "been  a  friend 
to  me  in  the  time  of  need- -not  only  paying  the  amount  pro- 
mise., out  bringing  other  valuable  gifts  which  have  kept  us 
from  want.    May  God  bless  you,  and  those  Christian  friends 
who  2:ave  so  kindly  remembered  us  in  so  many  ways ,  but  giving 
with  a  bountiful  hand." 

Although  the  above  report  seems  to  have  been  a  farewell, 
there  is  another  published  in  May  of  187.7  v/hich  is  as  follows: 

"We  received  eighteen  into  the  Almoral  church  on  the  18th 
of  February,  thirteen  of  them  on  profession.    This  makes 
thirty-eight  since  September  last.    Since  last  April,  1876,  I 
received  into  the  two  churches,  over  sixty." 

"The  field  here  is  for  the  most  part  hopeful.     I  have 
taken,  in  addition  to  what  I  had  last  year,  hickory  Grove, 
a  district  joining  Almoral  on  the  lest,  and  have  an  appoint- 
ment there  once  in  two  weeks.     I  think  there  will  be  a  church 
organised  there  in  the  cotirse  of  two  years,  if  not  sooner." 

"Whatever  of  good  may  be  accomplished  will  be  accredited 
to  the  home  Llissionary  Society;  for,  but  for  it,  the  work 
would  have  been  left  undone.    Llay  God  bless  it  with  the 
richest  of  his  blessings  1" 
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January  1,  1878,  Mr.  Brooks  was  commissioned  for  Union 
and  >.Trimdy  Center.  Later  lie  addecL  to  tue  zield  Bfew  Provi- 
dence and  llidland.     From  Union  in  Hard:  of  1879,  he  reports: 

"Be  jo ice  with  us.    The  Lord  is  pouring  out  his  spirit 
upon  the  church  in  Grundy.     I  have  been  preaching  t.^ere  for 
the  last  five  evenings.    Nineteen  have  turned  their  faces 
Zi onward,  and  the  work"  is  not  yet  ended.    A  number  of  the 
converts  are  heads  of  families.     I  go  back  tomorrow  for 
another  week.     It  is  a  farming  community,  with  no  village, 
People  come  from  a  radius  of  five  miles,  so  that  we  have 
barely  room  for  them.    Pray  for  us." 

In  1881,  Mr.  Brooks  tool:  charge  of  the  churchat  Cgden, 
and  was  pastor  there  for  two  years.     July  7,  1883,  he  be- 
gan a  short  pastorate  at  Uontanelle  and  Pleasant  Grove. 
His  last  charge  in  Iowa  was  at  Sldon,  where  he  began 
July  1,  1884,  and  closed  in  October  of  1885,  at  this  time 
ending  his  career  as  a  Congregational  minister. 

I  am  quite  confident  that  he  started  out  in  the  mini- 
stry with  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart  and  an  earnest  pur- 
pose to  do  good  in  the  world.    He  was  evangelistic  in 
spirit  and  methods,  and  his  earlier  labors  were  crowned 
with  a  good  degree  of  success. 

Eis  domestic  relations  were  unfortunate.    He  became 
the  victim  of  a  drug,  which  at  length  robbed  him  of  his 
mind  and  of  his  mandhood.    His  home  was  broken  up,  he 
was  deposed  from  the  ministry,  he  wandered  out  to  the 


Western  Coast.    I  think  he  never  recovered  himself.  At 

length  he  died  just  when  and  where  I  do  not  kncv/.  his 

name  was  dropped  from  the  Year  Book  after  1685.     I  am 
alxvays  greatly  distressed  when  I  think  of  the  tragic 
career  of  Brother  Brooks. 
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oeventy-i if th  sketch, 

George  I.  Tompkins . 

George  Truman  Tompkins,  son  of  Isaao  and  ITancy  (Con&it) 
Tompkins ,  waa  born  in  JTenark,  ITe\v  Jersey,  August  6,  1833. 
He  was  a  student  at  Antiooh  College,  Ohio;  and  attended  a 
theological  seminary  in  !Tev;  York  City;  v?as  ordained  in  1870; 
supplied  for  a  number  of  years  a  Presbyterian  church  at 
Grandviev;,  Ioua;  and  December  7,  1873,  began  a  pastorate  of 
five  years  at  iiagnolia. 

February  7,  1857,  he  \ras  married  to  I.Iiss  Jennie  Kent, 
of  Grandvie-;. 

The  only  Home  Missionary  report  from  Mr.  Tompkins, 
publishe .".  '..kile  he  was  pastor  at  ..jagnolia  (September,  1876) 
is  as  follo.s: 

"At  no  time  since  I  came  upon  this  field,  have  things 
looked  so  well  as  nor/.    The  prayer  meetings  are  well  sustained. 
I  have  never  seen  a  people  so  eager  to  study  God's  T7ord.  Our 
Sabbath  evening  services  are  frequently  a  Bible  reading  and 
song  service.     It  seems  deeply  interesting  and  profitable 
to  our  new  converts.     Te  are  in  the  midst  of  building  a 

meetinghouse  will  raise  to-norro".?,  God  willing.     It  is  a 

heavy  strain  on  this  people,  but  they  frill  go  through  with 
it.     ;ome  ";ere  expecting  to  visit  the  'Centennial,'  but 
they  sacrificed  that  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  the  much  need- 
ed nev;  church.    Our  converts  are  all  standing  firm,  and  be- 
having much  like  Christians,  thus  shaming  out  fears  that 
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among  so  many,  some  would  prove  worthless." 

In  August  of  1878,  hr .  Thompkins  was  commissioned  for 
Junction  City,  Kansas,    .ifter  serving  here  for  a  few  months, 
Ih.rch,  1,  1879  ,  he  pushed  on  to  rueblo,  Colorado.     He  made 
a  brave  fight  against  ill  health,  "but  was  compelled  to  give 
up  the  post  June  1,  1881.    Ee  returned  to  Magnolia  and  was 
there  without  charge  for  a  time,  and  then,  too  late,  sought 
the  salubrious  air  of  southern  California,    he  died  in  los 
Angelos ,  ...arch  4,  1884,  aged  fifty  5 ears ,  six  months,  und 
twenty-five  days. 

Under  date  of  Uovember  16,  1914,  father        G.  Rice 
writes  as  follows: 

"Rev.  C.  D.  I'omphins,  who  was  at  Llagnolia  from  1875 
to  1878,  was  Scotch  hresbyterian,  of  the  Covenanter  branch, 
but  became  a  Congregationalist  from  choice  and  conviction, 
he  was  a  man  of  sound  learning,  fervent  piety,  and  he  was 
a  good  leader.    Ee  was  a  thorough  Bible  student.    His  ser- 
mons were  full  of  Bible  passages,  yet  they  were  warm,  and 
enjoyed  by  the  hearers.    Under  his  leadership,  the  prayer 
meeting  was  more  largely  and  regularly  attended;  there  was 
new  interest  in  the  Sunday  School,  and  there  was  a  general 
awakening  of  interest  and  love  of  ^ible  study. 

"Weak  lungs  made  it  seem  necessary  that  he  should  change 
olimates,  and  he  resigned  after  a  three  years'  successful 
pastorate.     It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Congregational 
element  was  in  the  ascendency,  both  in  town  and  on  the  farm, 
having  a  large  circle  of  relatives  in  and  about  hagnolia  at 
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that  time,  I  was  a  frequent  visitor  there,  and  saw  a  good 
deal  of  this  good  brother." 

Mrs.  3.  S,  3ice,  of  Logan,  also  '/rites: 

"Your  inquiry  concerning  Rev.  I.Ir.  Eonrpkins  v/as  received 
and  I  shall  be  glad  if  I  can  say  anything  that  will  be  of 
any  help.    His  pastorate  of  the  I.Iagnolia  church  v/as  per- 
haps the  best  period  in  its  history.    He  v/as  a  very  spi- 
ritual and  earnest  man,  a  great  Bible  student.    His  sermons 
were  inspiring  and  helpful.    Si  was  rarely  seon  withSttt 
his  Bible  under  his  arm,  and  often  gathered  us  together  in 
groups  at  his  home  or  in  some  ot::er  home,  to  study  with  him. 
7hen  he  visited  in  our  home,  the  members  listened  eagerly 
to  him,  and  often  sat  up  late  at  night  to  hear  his  views 
of  different  passages  in  the  Bible.    Ee  was  frail  in  body, 
and  often  worked  beyond  his  strength.     It  was  during  his 
pastorate  that  the  present  church  was  erected." 
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Seventy-si:rfch  sketch, 

Cadwalader  Jones. 

Cadwalader  1).  Jones  is  another  brother  who  was  dropped 
by  the  Trays ide.    7ithout  doubt  he  was  born  in  "-ales,  proba- 
bly in  the  second  decade  of  the  last  century,  for  he  was 
ordained  in  1844,     he  probably  received  his  education  and 
ordination  in  the  Old  Country,  for  he  is  introduced  to  us 
in  this  country  in  I860,  being  commissioned  in  jeptember 
of  that  year  for  "elson  Plats,  hew  York. 

In  1863,  he  r/as  reported  at  Racine  and  Pike  Grove, 
Wisconsin.    Agri!  15,  1866,  he  was  commissioned  for  Old 
Uan's  Greek,  Iov;a.    Under  his  supervision,  the  church  came 
to  self-support  in  1868.    In  1871,  we  find  him  back  in 
Wisconsin,  located  at  Ixonia  in  a  Home  llissionary  field. 
IText ,  he  was  appointed  to  ^rvonia,  Heading,  and  Orange 
City,  Kansas,  beginning  January  1,  1872. 

In  1874,  he  was  back  in  Iowa,  located  at  beacon,  sup- 
plying also  at  Georgetown,  and  later  in  Givin.    here  he  con- 
tinued in  service  for  about  four  years,  and  continued  in 
residence  for  two  years  longer.     In  1880,  he  changed  his 
residence  to  a  "Telsh  settlement  in  the  vicinity  of  7auke- 
sha,  wis. 

Che  hear  Book  for  1886,  1867,  1888,  reports  him  in 

'Tales  and  then  his  name  is  dropped,    he  undoubtedly  ended 

his  days  in  the  land  of  his  nativity. 
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Seventy- seventh  sketch, 

Charles  Dame. 

Charles  Dame,  son  of  Joseph  and  Annie  (P rummer)  Dame, 
was  "born  in  South  Berwick,  Maine,  September  12,  1810.  He 
attended  the  Berwick  Academy;  graduated  from  dowAtiiri  in 
1855,  and  from  Andover  in  1858.    "e  #as  ordained  pastor  of 
the  IPirst  Church  in  Palmouth,  IZaine ,  Hay  29,  1859,  and  was 
dismissed  August  11,  1855. 

During  this  pastorate,  January  28,  1840,  he  was  married 
to  ftanoy  Jennes  Page,  of  Acton,  Maine.    he  was  installed  at 
Bor.t-.700d,  Bfow  Pampshire ,  nay  19,  1854,  and  dismissed  rovember 
12,  1856. 

?ollo?/ing  this,  he  had  his  residence  without  charge  at 
Exeter,  for  fifteen  years;  and  then  a  term  of  service  in 
the  West. 

January  1,  1874,  he  was  commissioned  for  ciuas  flue  ton, 
and  Center  Point,  Iowa.     In  1875,  he  was  commissioned  for 
Center  Point  alone.     In  September  of  this  year,  a  report 
from  him  was  published,  as  follows: 

"7e  are  on  the  whole  mahing  progress.     "e  dedicated  our 
new  church  last  January,  and  have  occupied  it  all  the  time 
since.    Our  meetings,  especially  on  Sabbath  evenings,  are 
very  well  attended,  sometimes  crowded.      our  united  with  us 
at  our  communion  in  January,  and  two  in  Llay,  and  four  or 
five  others  will,  I  trust,  unite  with  us  in  September.  Cur 
prospects  are  in  many  respects  encouraging.     Phere  ::as  been 
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a  decided  change  in  the  community.    77hen  I  came,  there  were 
four  or  five  drinking  saloons  in  full  "blast .    Tor  some  time 
past,  YT6  have  had  but  one,  and  that  is  hept  by  an  inaccessi- 
ble Dutch-man.     '"q  %h±xtk  the  influence  of  our  church  is  being 
felt.    1/u.iet  and  order  are  very  marked  in  our  meetings  onf 
the  3abbath.     But  there  is  much,  indeed,  yet  to  be  done. 
Universalism  and  infidelity,  which  are  much  the  same,  and 
spiritualism,  Satan's  last  delusion,  with,  a  vast  amount  of 
Sabbath  breaking,  are  rife  in  this  place,    ^md  yet,  after 
all  this,  I  have  hope  for  it.    The  population  is  increasing. 
Something  has  already  been  done.    The  truth  is  mighty, 
and  must  prevail. 

"I  sadly  miss  many  things  I  was  accustomed  to  enjoy 
When  in  the  East,  but  perhaps  nothing  do  I  feel  the  loss  of 
more  than  of  modern  reading  matter.    I  have  not  the  means  of 
obtaining  needed  aid  in  order  to  labor  successfully  in  the 
ministry;  and  I  do  not  by  any  means  deem  it  begging  to  ask 
for  such  aid  from  such  as  are  blessed  v;ith  these  means.  If, 
dear  brethren,  you  shall  know  of  any  Wealthy  man  or  wealthy 
churches  Who  would  be  disposed  to  send  some  modern  books  to 
a  toiling  missionary,  please  tell  them  they  would  be  most 
thankfully  received.     I  have  no  commentary  here,  except 
3arne '  s  "On  the  *Tew  Testament . :r    But  any  books  would  be 
acceptable  to  me. 

In  1876,  I.lr.  Dame's  commission  ".vas  for  ''enter  _-oint  and 
2roy  Hills;  but  before  the  year  had  closed,  he  was  back  in 
ITew  England.    Tovember  1,  1876,  he  Was  commissioned  for 
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Test  JTorrbury ,  Kassachusetts ,  and  served  this  church  for 
five  years,     m  1881,  he  retired  to  Palmouth,  ifeine,  but 
in  1881-8,  sullied  the  church  at  Andover,  a  neighboring 
lm|  and  in  1885-7,  he  had  also,  as  a  part  of  his  charge , 
the  church  at  !:Tev7field. 

He  died  at  ^alnrmfh     T,r^Q  oc'  «i 

-vT    ,.7'  "  '  lbt';;'  aS'e&  eighty- one 

years,  nine  months,  and  fourteen  days. 

I  have  only  an  indistinct  remembrance  of  Ilr.  Dane 

He  carried  the  narlrq  nf  Ma  •*T*-m  »«Ji  a 

+  ux  ,ab  aow  .^ngianci  origin  and  training 

in  his  face,    ^e  n&s  sedate,  modest,  dignified,  and  very 
earnest  in  his  uork.    He  did  us  good  service  in  his  short 
ministry  in  Iowa. 
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Seventy- eight  sketch, 

LjrsancLer  Dickerman. 

This  "brother  served  the  church  in  Iowa  City  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  year  1874. 

He  v/as  the  son  of  (Deacon)  Lyman  Dickerman  and  Vienna 
(Sproat)  Diekerman,  and  v/as  "bom  at  Brockton,  llass.,  June  8, 
182o  •     He  studied  at  B-iilli'^s— »indover  Academy,  184o  — 46,  and 
Prieze  Latin  School,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  1846-47;  v/as 
graduated  from  3rov/n  University  in  1851;  united  with,  the 
3eneficent  Ghruch,  Providence,  1850;  and  graduated  from 
^ndover  Seminary,  after  taking  the  full  course,  in  1856. 
Ee  v/as  ordained  April  2S ,  1858,  as  pastor  at  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts ,  dismissed  January  IS  ,  I860;  installed  at  the 
Union  Church,  77eymouth,  and  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  January 
17,  1861;  dismissed  June  IS,  1867;  v/as  chaplain  of  the  Third 
liassachusett s  Calvary  in  1864;  v/as  acting  pastor  at  Rindge , 
llev/  Hampshire,  from  June  of  1857  to  October,  186C .  Chen 
spent  one  year  at  "Talpole ,  Her  Hampshire. 

He  then  vrent  to  i^gypt  and  Germany,  studying  in  the 
University  of  ./.alls,  under  Prof.  Sholuck,  in  1870,  and  in 
the  Hoyal  University  at  Berlin,  under  Dorner  and  Lepsius, 
in  1871,  and  1872.    he  supplied  t:,e  Pirst  Chrucli  of  "uincy, 
Illinois,  in  1872-74;  v/as  acting  pastor  at  G-ilroy,  California 
1874-75.     On  his  v.*ay  to  California,  he  stopped  at  Iov/a  City, 
and  served  the  church  there  for  a  few  months  during  the  year 
1874. 


In  October  of  1875,  he  organised  a  church  at  Chica, 
California,  and  was  its  pastor  till  1879  ,  and  during  the 
same  year,  he  was  acting  pastor  of  the  church  at  Benecia, 
California. 

he  then  returned  to  the  Baet,  and  located  at  Boston; 
lectured  on  Egyptian  Archeology,  and  was  private  instructor 
in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics .    he  lias  hifl  residence  in  Boston 
from  1880  to  1891.    He  then  moved  to  Hew  York,  and  was  there 
froml891  to  1901,     In  1902,  he  moved  to  TTewton  Center,  where 
he  died  December  13,  1902,  aged  seventy-six  years,  six  months 
and  five  days,    he  died  suddenly,  in  an  electric  car,  of 
heart's  disease. 

He  was  married  in  Boston  June  28,  1858,  to  Louise  Thayer, 
the  sister  of  Prof.  J.  Henry  Thayer.    Their  only  child,  a 
daughter,  died  in  infancy.    Mr 8.  Dicheraan  survived  her 
husband. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  given  to  Mr.  Dicker- 
rnan  "by  the  Brown  University  in  1895.     he  v/as  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Biblical  archeology,  the  American  Oriental 
Society,  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis, 
and  Trie  „arvard  3iblical  Club. 

he  published  a  sermon  on  Christian  patriotism,  which  he 
preached  at  Iowa  City,  July  5,  1874.    he  published,  also,  a 
Thanksgiving  sermon  on  "A  Revival  of  our  Common  Schools," 
this  at  Chico,  California,  inl877,    He  preached  there,  also, 
a  sermon  on  "Pelting  with  Stones"  which  was  published  in 
1878.    His  sermon  on  "hecent  Denials  of  the  Divine  Existence, 
a  reply  to  Col.  Ingersoll,  preached  in  the  ZTirst  Congrega- 


tional  Church  at  San  Francisco,  was  also  published.  The 
Andover  Review,  in  1885,  published  an  article  from  ' 
him  on  "The  Deities  of  Ancient  Egypt;"    The  same  magazine 
published  another  article  in  1889  cn  "The  Barnes  of  Jacob 
and  Joseph  on  Egyptian  ilonuments."    Other  articles  were 

published  in  various  magazines  "The  littites"  in  1889. 

"The  Pharaoh  that  knew  Joseph,  and  the  Pharaoh    that  knew 
him  not,"     "Etymology  and  Synonyms  of  the  Egyptian  Word 
for  Pyramid,"    In  1900,  his  Thanksgiving  Sermon  preached 
in  the  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church  in  Few  York,  on 
"Society  responsible  for  the  Faults  of  Public  Hen,"  was 
published. 

For  much  of  the  information  re spent ing  this  brother,  I 
am  indebted  to  Rev.  0.  0.  Carpenter,  of  An&ovtrr,  Hass., 
who  kindly  loaned  me  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  Necro- 
logy for  1902,  1902.     In  a  communicat ion  he  says: 

"I  remember  l.lr.  Dickerman  as  quit©  loquacious,  and  as  a 
brother-in-law  of  Prof .  Thayer,  meither  of  which  facts 
would,  as  I  know,  detract  from  his  usefulness  as  an  Iowa 
pastor.     However,  I  do  not  see  any  hint  of  an  Iowa  pastorate, 
but  you  may  find  a  small. interstice  between  his  short  terms 

of  service  for  your  purpose  possibly  while  in  transitu 

to  California. " 
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Seventy-ninth  sketch, 

Charles  F.  Dyke man. 

Charles  Frederick  Dykeman,  con  of  John  F,  and  Spphia 
(Stein)  Dykeman,  ''"■'as  oorn  in  Goldberg,  jfrussia,  Hay  29,  1847. 
he  oame  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents  in  1854.  The 
family  settled  at  Madison,  Tisconsin,  and  here,  for  the  most 
part ,  . _e  r o oei^oci  ..is  6>ctUQat  l  on.  • 

In  a  history  ox  the  Salem  church  by  Junius  M .  Martin, 
it  is  recorded  that  Mr.  Dyke man  ras  ordained  at  Eillsboro, 
Iowa,  in  .December  of  1866,  and  that  he,  "  sts  Associate  iastor 
at  hillsboro  from  1866  to  1870.     I  do  not  find  a  record  cf 
the  ordination  in  the  Congregational  Quarterly,  or  of  his 
ministry  in  our  denomination  in  those  years  at  hillsboro. 
The  same  authority  says  that  LIr.  Dykeman  was  pastor  at 
Eoney  Creek,  llinnesota,  from  July,  1870,  to  February.  1874. 
Our  denominational  records  give  no  such  information.  Un- 
doubtedly LIr,  Dykeman  began  with  some  other  body.     I  Iiave 
the  decided  impression  that  he  was  a  Methodist  before  he 

,  These  early  engagements  in  Iowa  and  llinnesota  must 
have  been  before  he  cane  into  our  fellowship.    The  Quaarberly, 
the  Home  Missionary,  and  the  State  Minutes  agree  that  he 
begun  v;ith  us  at  Hillsboro  and  Salem,  March  8,  1674.  The 
history  of  the  Salem  church  has  the  following  record  of 
this  oast  orate; 

"During  Rev.  0.  y,  Dykeman1 s  two  years'  charge,  he 
labored  much  of  the  time  under  great  disadvantage  on  account 


of  continued  ill  health,  which  compelled  him  to  relinquish 
his  pastoral  duties  on  several  occasions  for  extended  inter 
vals  of  rest,    finally,  not  materially  improved  in  health, 
he  resigned,  closing  His  pastorate  Sunday,  Hay  1,  1876." 

From  December  of  1875  to  December  of  1879,  ho  was  lo- 
cated at  Ifora  Springs  and  Hock  Jails.    Then,  for  five  years 
he  was  pastor  at  Rockford.    From  February  of  1874  to  Januar 
of  1888,  he  was  located  at  Forest  City.    Prom  Forest -City, 
ho  moved  to  UTitoka,  llinnesota,  and  vfas  in  service  there 
until  September  of  1892. 

From  18S£  to  1897,  and,  perhaps,  to  a  later  date,  he 
was  the  llinnesota  lecturer  of  the  Good  Templars  Grand  lodge 
With  residence  at  Ashton.    His  name  was  dropped  from  the 
Year  Book  in  1897.     I  have  the  impression  that  J.lr.  Dykeman 
died  some  years  ago,  but  of  this  I  am  not  certain. 

Brother  Dykeman  was  a  fine  looking  man.    He  had  the 
bearing  of  a  soldier,    he  stood  erect.     There  was  no  droop 
to  his  head  or  shoulders.    His  .:air  was  black.    His  eyes 
danced  and  sparkled.    His  lips  and  chin  were  covered  with  a 
glossy  beard.    Eis  cheeks  were  pink  and  while.    Ee  was  a 
goodly  man  to  look  upon.    His  pulpit  and  platform  manners 
were  very  pleasing.    He  talked  straight  on,  delivering  his 
message  without  hesitation  in  choice  language  and  with  fine 
diction;  and,  what  is  rare  for  preachers,  he  stopped  when 
he  got  through.     It  was  always  a  delight  to  listen  to 
Brother  Dykeman.    You  would  net  always  agree  with  his  conte 
tion.    he  had  a  theology  and  philosophy  all  his  own;  but  he 
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would  always  command  the  attention  of  his  audience  and  gain 
their  respect. 

Ke  and  I  had  a  little  controversy  when  I  was  Superinten- 
dent of  Home  Missions.     I  cannot  recall  the  exact  occasion. 
I  think  he  wanted  to  "be  my  successor  at  Osage,  but  I  did 
not  see  my  way  clear  to  introduce  him  there.     I  remember 
very  well  how  it  cut  me  when  he  begged  me  "not  to  be  his 
evil  genius."    I  would  not  be  anybody's  wvil  genius  for  all 
the  world.    Brother  Dykeman  was  not  in  all  respects  my 
"style  of  a  man,"  but  I  trusted,  honored,  and  loved  him  as 
brother  in  the  work  of  the  kingdom. 
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ightieth  sketch 


Truman  D.  Childs. 


This  brother  was  born  in      ssell ,  Ohio,  March  28,  1847. 
He  gjpadufttttd  from  Oberlin  College  in  1870,  and  from  Yale 
Divinity  School  in  187S. 

Daring  his  Seminary  course,  he  spent  two  vacations  doing 
home  Missionary  work  in  Maine.     In  the  summer  of  1871,  he 
was  stationed  at  Lowell,  and  in  1872,  at  Monmouth.    Ha  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio,  May  21, 
1875,  Prof.  Hiram  Mead  of  Cberlin  preaching  the  sermon. 

The  following  year  he  came  to  Iowa,  beginning  May  17, 
1874,  a  pastorate  of  three  years  at  'i'oledo.     I?or  the  first 
year,  tie  church  had  assistance  from  the  Home  Missionary 
Society,  but  at  the  close  of  the  year  assumed  self -sin  ->ort . 
During  this  year  also,  the  house  of  worship  was  materially 
changed  and  improved;  and  successful  revival  meetings  were 
held.     Of  the  revival  Mr.  Childs,  in  the  August  issue  of  the 
home  Missionary  for  this  year  1875  reports: 

"We  have  anjoyed  a  season  of  refreshing.     Ihe  churches 
in  the  town  united  in  a  series  of  meetings  that  have  been 

kept  up  for  nearly  six  weeks,  but  are  now  closing.  rJhe 
spiritual  pulse  in  all  the  churches  was  very  low,  but  there 
is  a  much  more  hopeful  state  of  things  now.    About  twenty- 
five  persons  were  converted.     He  have  received  no  additions 
to  our  church  yet,  but  expect  several  at  the  next  communion 
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service.    ihere  is  a  spirit  of  union  and  harmony  among  the 
working  members  of  the  several  churches  tiiat  has  not  existed 
before  for  many  years,  and  a  ministerial  association  has 
grown  out  of  the  meetings.     7e  hope  t.he  reproach  may  be 
taken  from  Zion,  and  that  she  may  soon  put  on  her  beautiful 
garments . " 

Thile  pastor  here,  '..It.  Jhil&s  spent  a  portion  of  the 
year  1876  at  An&over  Seminary  as  a  resident  graduate. 

From  Iowa  he  went  to  Michigan,  and  for  three  years 
(1877-1880)  was  the  pastor  of  the  churches  at  Summit  and 
Salem.    The  next  pastorate  was  at  Anthony,  Zansas.    He  was 
here  from  1680  to  1883.     He  then  took  charge  of  the  church 
at  Fowler;  but  in  1888  returned  to  Anthony  and  made  that 
his  residence  for  nine  years,  but  \7ithout  pastoral  charge. 
In  1897,  he  moved  to  Springfield,  Missouri,  and  was  in 
residence  there  without  charge  for  three  years. 

In  1900,  he  returned  to  Hew  England,  and  to  pastoral 
work,     Tor  two  years  he  was  at  Hochester,  Hassachusetts .  In 
1905-05,  he  was  at  Chatham,  and  then  returned  to  Rochester. 
Then,  for  two  years,  1906-08,  he  was  pastor  at  Andover,  Conn.; 
and  then  for  four  years,  1908-12,  at  hiddle  haddam,  also  in 
Connecticut.     Mr<  Childs  is  still  living  and  is  now  the  pas- 
tor of  the  Plymouth  Church,  Llanomet ,  I.jassachusetts.  He 
began  here  in  1914. 

Hon.  C.  R.  3t ruble ,  of  Toledo  wr ites:     "I  remember 
LIr.  Childs  very  well.    Eis  work  here  "sras  very  acceptable. 
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*.7e  esteemed  him  very  highly,    lie  was  regarded  "by  all  the 
people  as  a  very  capable  minister.    He  left  the  field  vo- 
luntarily.    'Te  all  liked  him  very  much." 
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H  i  gh t  y-  f  i  r s  t  s  he  t  c h , 

L".  D.  Archer. 

Llarmaduke  D.  Archer  was  barn  in  Yorkshire,  migland, 
December  22,  1820.    Eis  education  "as  limited,    he  was 
"brought  up  among  the  hethodist  Protestant  people  ,  and  had 
his  first  ecclesiastical  associations  wit  lit  hem  "being  or- 
dained by  that  body  in  1858. 

he  entered  the  Congregational  ministry  at  Genoa  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  his  engagement  with  that  church  dating  April  1,  1874. 
he  was  in  service  there  for  nine  years.    The  church  prosper- 
ed under  his  administration.     June  1,  1884,  he  '."as  commis- 
sioned by  the  Iowa  0 ongr e gat i onal  Hojae  Missionary  jociety 
for  the  hadison  bounty  church,  also  Srand  hiver,  and  Orient. 

hrom  1885  to  1887,  he  was  located  at  Orient.  *hile  he 
was  pastor  there ,  the  church  dedicated  a  house  of  worship , 
this  building  being  removed  from  Grand  hiver  to  Orient. 

April  1,  1888,  he  was  commissioned  for  Berwick,  and 
the  commission .was  renewed  in  1889.     ""hile  at  Berwick,  he 
also  had  engagements  for  a  part  of  the  time  at  Londurant 
and  Linn  Grove.     In  1890,  he  retired  from  public  service, 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Ilitchellville ,   .here  in  former 
years  he  had  secured  for  himself  a  little  home.    Here  he 
died  :Tovember  19,  1906,  aged  eighty-five  years,  ten  months, 
and  twenty- eight  days. 

In  an  obituary  published  in  Congregational  Iowa  at  the 
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time  of  his  death,  he  was  characterized  as  "a  modest  thought- 
ful man,  conservative  in  opinion  and  utterance,  out  caring 
much  for  the  ".elf are  of  t  he  Kingdom. M 

Yes,  he  was  a  modest,  conservative  man.  Ha  eicoected 
no  place  excepting  the  lowly  one,  and  none  out  the  hum"ble 
service.  But  he  had  some  of  tiie  qualities  of  a  lion.  his 
shaggy  hair  and  :;hishers  reminded  one  of  ti:e  linn'  mane. 
If  occasion  arose,  he  could  growl  and  show  his  teeth  and 
roar,  i'here  ..as  a  good  supply  of  iron  in  his  blood.  He 
had  in  him  the  stuff  of  which  martyrs  and  warriors  are  made. 

I  loved  to  hear  Jrother  ~rcher  preach,    he  had  a  firm 
grasp  on  the  great  verities  of  the  gospel.    His  prayers 
tanged  through  the  hible ,  out  left  you  at  the  gate  of  heaven. 
4  very  valuable  man  in  his  day  and  generation  was  this  good 
brother,  harmaduke  D.  ^rclier. 
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E i gh t  y-  s  e  o  ond  s  ke  t  c h , 

.  3ff#»r©ll  M,  Calhoun. 

Yewell  Ueeker  Calhoun,  son  of  STillfcaa   "erris  and.  Lemira 
Esther  (£racy •  Calhoun,  v/as  born  in  "rarren ,  Litchfield 
county,  Connecticut,  Llarch  3,  1847,    His  anoostors,  of 
Scotch  origin,  came  to  Connecticut  in  1715.    Ilr.  Calhoun  was 
one  of  ten  children,  ::as  reared  on  a  farm,  attended  district 
school,  and  remained  at  home  until  he  -/as  seventeen  years 
of  age.    he  graduated  from  the  Connecticut  Literary  Insti- 
tute in  1868.    Tor  t::e  most  -part,  he  worked  his  way  through 
this  intituttion  by  teaching,    he  entered  Yale  College  in 
the  fall  of  this  year ,  1868.    After  studying  for  two  years 
in  the  University,  his  health  gave  way,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  give  up  study  for  a  time,    leaving  the  University,  he 
taught  elocution,  cold  "/ashing  machines,  bought  wool,  and 
sold  books.     This  outside  v/ork  continued  until  the  fall  of 
1871,  at  which  time  he  entered  Yale  Divinity  School,  gra- 
duating from  the  same  in  1874.    August  24,  1875,  lie  was 
married  to  diss  Laura  Irowbridge    Cannon,  of  he/:  haven, 
Connecticut . 

Mr.  Calhoun  spent  the  summer  of  1873  in  Home  llissionary 
work  in  Iowa,    he  was  commissioned  for  Creston  and  ITevinville . 
Returning  to  Hew  haven,  he  reported  to  the  Home  Missionary , 
(the  communication  published  in  Llarch  of  1874)  as  'follows: 

"Che  middle  class  of  Yale  theological  Seminary  had 
talked  so  much  about  'Western  work't-at  it  seemed  best  that 
some  one  should  'spy  out  the  land,'  both  to  see  the  'giants' 


and  "bring  back  of  the  'graces'  if  there  were  any. 

"lly  commission  waa  for  Greston,  Union  county,  Iowa,  a 
young  "brisk  little  place  of  luOO  inhabitants,  where  I  found 
a  church  of  fifteen  members,  three  male  and  twelve  female. 
I  say  'found'  for  as  I  could  find  no  church  record  of  mem- 
bers, and  no  one  who  knew  'who  they  v:ere  ,  it  took  some 
searching  to  look  them  up.    'le  worshipped  in  a  comfortable 
hall  every  other  Sabbath,  alternating  with  the  Baptists.  I 
preached  in  Greston  seven  Sundays.    Liy  congregation  would 
average  about  one  hundere.     1'he  church  had  sustained  no 
prayer  meetings,  but  in  connection  with  the  Baptist  friends, 
a  'union  p ray e mice ting'  was  started  and  well  attended.  Three 
united  with  us  by  letter  hugnst  17th,  one  of  whom  is  a  pro- 
minent citizen.     Greston  is  as  wicked  as  it  is  lively. 
'.Then  I  first  went  there,  the  organisation  of  the  church 
appeared  to  oe  unwise  ,  out  alter  being  on  one  ground  all 
summer,  it  seemed  to  be  recognized  not  only  as  an  institu- 
tion for  good  in  the  place,  but  a  necessity. 

"One  Sunday  I  spent  at  hurray,  a  small  place  on  the 
railroad  twenty  miles  east  of  Greston ,  where  we  have  a  church 
organized,  and  preaching  once  a  month.    The  field  that  shared 
my  labors  with  Greston  was  ilevinville  ,  in  Adams  county,  where 
I  pleached  eight  Sundays.    They  have  no  church,  but  worship 
in  a  school  house  ,  as  they  have  done  ever  since  their  or- 
ganization some  twelve  years  ago.    flhe  present  membership 
is  not  far  from  sixty.    They  need  a  church  edifice,  but  do 
not  feel  able  to  build.    How  the  hearts  of  some  of  the 
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Christiana  friends  in  ITevinville  long  for  a  church  house  I 
God  grant  -  that  the  day  may  not  "be  far  distant  when  this 
longing  shall  "be  satisfied  I     I  found  them  muoh  divided,  but 
before  the  end  of  the  summer,  old  differences  seemed  healed, 
and  general  good  feeling  was  manifested.     Two  prayer  meetings 
a  week  wore  supported,  and  very  interesting  ones,  too.  I 
shall  never  forget  some  of  the  soul  stirring  prayers  that 
went  up  from  the  ilevinville  school  house. 

"The  congregation  averaged  about  eighty  more  than  the 

house  would  comfortably  seat.    The  Sabbath  schools  in  both 
places  were  union  schools,  well  attended,  each  numbering 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.    At  the  west,  both  old 

and  young  attend  these  schools  a  feature  which  is  quite 

encourage ing.    During  the  summer,  I  oa±e  a  hundred  and  forty- 
six  calls  on  seventy  different  families.     In  every . instance , 
I  was  received  Kindly  J  almost  always  with  great  heartiness . !T 

,TI  found  on  these  7estern  prairies  people  of  culture  , 
whom  I  am  glad  to  have  known,  and  a  remembrance  of  whom  I 
shall  carry  with  me  for  ...any  years.     There  is  room  enough  for 
young  men  in  the  .Test,  and  they  are  needed  in  order  that  the 
Christian  church  may  maintain  its  place  in  the  midst  of  such 
growth  in  all  other  directions." 

"The  cry  from  Christian  hearts  in  Southwestern  Iowa  is, 
Gome,  come  over  and  help  us!    ^7e  know  of  many  there  who  are 
praying  that  young  men  in  our  Seminaries  may  consecrate  them- 
selves to  this  work.    There  are  'giants'  in  the  land,  but 
those  who  go  out  against  them  will  have  the  Lord  on  their 
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side,  and  shall  most  assuredly  conquer." 

After  completing  his  studies  at  the  Yale  Divinity  School 
in  the  spring  of  1874,  Mr,  Calhoun  returned  to  Creston  under 
commission  of  the  home  Lassionary  Society,  dated  June  1st, 
of  this  year.     June  13th,  he  was  ordained  at  Crest  on,  father 
John  Sodd  of  Sabor  preaching  the  sermon.    Two  of  Mr.  Calhoun's 
reports  for  this  year  were  published.    Tne  first  (Karch, 
1875)  is  as  follows: 

:TI  have  "been  on  the  ground  twenty-six  Sundays,  and  have 
preached  fifty  sermons.    Mjy  two  parished  are  twelve  miles 
apart,  and  I  have  found  the  duties  of  both  combined  to  be 
very  arduous  and  exhausting.    Crest  on  alone  would  furnish 
work  enough  for  one  man." 

"It  is  now  a  place  of  2500  inhabitants,  and  is  growing 
rap illy.     Sight  have  united  with  this  church  since  I  cane, 
seven  by  letter,  and  one  by  profession.    I.Iany  of  the  sub- 
stantial families  are  in  our  congregation.    T"e  are  praying 
that  Cod  will  remember  us.    !W  have  received  for  our  Sunday 
School  two  hundred  second-hand  books  from  the  schools  of  tlie 
churches  in  harwinton,  and  Dethleham,  Connecticut;  also 
twenty-five  dollars  in  cash  from  the  Ifew  I.Iilford  Sabbath 
School.    Also  an  elegant  communion  ser/ice  from  a  friend 
in  Guilford  Connecticut." 

"In  revinville ,  ground  was  broken  for  a  new  church  edi- 
fice the  seventh  of  September.     On  Shanks giving  Day  it  was 
dedicated,  amid  the  hearty  thanksgiving  of  the  members  of  the 


church  who  have  been  for  years  without  a  church  house.  I 
have  seldom  preached  to  a  happier  congregation  than  on  the 
Sunday  we  held  our  first  regular  service  in  it.    T"ould  that 
those  Christians  at  the  East  who  are  seeking  for  some  place 
to  best 017  their  charities,  could  know  the  pressing  wants  of 
some  of  these  '"estern  churches  I     Our  church  is  40x25,  with 
a  pulpit  recess  4x10;  and  a  spire  50  feet  high.    'Te  have  a 
good  place  for  a  five  hundred  pound  "bell.    "There  is  the 
friend  that    ill  give  us  one?    The  building  is  painted  white, 
Gothic  in  architecture,  and  is  a  real  ornament  to  the  village 
green.     -lie  capacity  of  the  room  is  about  175,  seated  with 
pews,  aisles  carpeted,  has  chandelier  and  pulpit  lamp,  black 

walnut  pulpit,  and  communion  table  of  the  same  and  all  as 

cozy  as  it  can  be.    This  cost  us  about  two  thousand  dollars, 
including  the  furniture.    The  Congregational  Union  gave  us 
four  hundred  dollars,  which  when  it  comes,  will  pay  our  last 
debts.    This  we  have  done  in  these  „ard  times,  with  most  of 
the  members  of  thfl  church  in  debt.    It  has  cost  us  some 
sacrifices,  but  our  example  is  worth  following.    After  this, 
we  shall  have  a  weekly  prayermeeting.     There  is-  much  interest 
manifested  in  the  preaching  of  the  "Word,  and  some  are  thinking 
seriously.    We  hope  to  see  the  Spirit  poured  out  upon  us 
mightily. ;T 

In  his  second  report,  published  Lay,  1875,  l.Ir.  Calhoun 
writes : 

"The  hardships  are  forgotten,  as  we  think  of  t he  harvests 
which  G-od  has   permitted  us  to  reap,    ^t  the  beginning  of  this 


report,  I  feel  like  stopping  just  long  enough  to  sing  the 
d oxo logy, " 

"You  -"ill  remember,  perhaps,  that  in  my  last,  I  gave  an 
account  of  the  dedication  of  our  new  church  edifice  at  ITevin- 
wille.     It  was  dedicated  on  thanksgiving  Day,  and  we  should 
like  to  hold  those  thanksgiving  services  o'er  again.  Our 
hearts  are  fuller  to-day  even  than  they  wers  then,    We  ob- 
served the  week  of  prayer  in  both  of  our  churches.    At  the 
close,  thsxs  was  some  interest  manifested.     Indeed,  there 
had  been  a  cloud  as  large  as  a  man's  hand  rising  for  some 
time  previous,  and  many  of  the  members,  in  Hevinville  es- 
pesially,  had  been  praying  for  a  plentiful  shower  ■  of  Divine 
Grace.    The  interest  was  audi  at  hevinville  that  I  thought 
it  best  to  follow  it  up  with  preaching  services,  prayer- 
meetings,  and  inquiry  meetings,  -11  of  which  .;od  has  blessed 
for  good.    ..t  our  fh  st  inquiry  meeting,  were  only  three 
present.    She  next  night,  there  were  twelve;  the  next  eight- 
een, and  so  the  meetings  increased  until  we  were  compelled 
to  adjourn  from  a  private  room  to  the  school  house,  where 
we  had  sometimes  as  many  as  seventy.     Convictions  of  sin 
were  deep.     Scoffers  became  penitents,  and  penitents, 
Christians,    hen  who  have  blasphemed  G-od's  name  for  years 
had.  a  new  song  put  into  their  mouths.    Religion  became  the 
common  subject  of  conversation  everywhere .  Backsliders 
.  ere  reclaimed.    Old  hardened  sinners  were  sroncuered  by 
prayer.    And  so  the  work  went  on.    le  continued  the  meet- 
ings through  four  weeks — -until  nearly  exhauseted.  But 
the  work  has  gone  on,  and  still  continued.    the  influence 
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of  this  revival  must  be  felt  during  the  years  to  come.  I 
hope  that  several  young  men  Will  "be  brought  into  the  mini* 
stry  by  it.    Iwsnty  united  with  the  church  in  ITevinville 
on  profession  of  their  faith,  February  21st ,  and  Quit  a  a 
number  will  unite  at  the  next  communion. 

"During  the  month  of  Januray,  I  preached  twenty-one 
sermons,  attended  one  or  more  prayermefctings  almost  every 
day,  held  ineuiry  meetings,  visited  from  house  to  house 
as  much  as  my  time  would  allow,  and  rode  some  two  hundred 
miles  "on  the  open  prairie,  with  the  mercury  at  times, 
thirteen  below  zero.    I  am  somewhat  worn  with  my  year's 
work  and  the  exposure  of  the  winter,  and  3*et  my  general 
health  is  very  good.  ' 

As  a  preface  to  this  last  report,  the  secretaries  at 
Hew  York  wrote: 

"Ought  not  a  year  like  that  partly  recorded  here  and 
in  a  letter  from  this  young  brother  in  the  I.Iaroh  number 

be  an  irresistable  attraction  an  inspiration  to  many 

students  at  Yale,  iindover,  and  elsewhere,  to  go  and  do  like- 
wise somewhere  in  the  great  home  LhLssicnary  field?" 

Sometime  during  this  fiarst-  year,  there  was  a  dedica- 
tion, also,  at  Or  est  on,  though  Mas;.  Oalhoun  makes  no  mention 
of  it  in  any  of  his  published  reports.     It  is  something  of  a 
disappointment  to  read  that  MXj  Oalhoun  closed  his  services 
in  this  Iowa  field,  at  the  expiration  of  iiis  first  year;  He 
gave  place,  however,  to  another  Yale  man--I:Tathan  hart  7hit- 
tlesey — and  thereby  Creston  and  Iowa  suffered  no  loss, 
however  vooc  a  man  LIr.  Oalhoun  night  prove  to  be.    He  left 
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Iowa  to  accept  ft  call  to  the  heights  Church,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Speaking  of  his  Iowa  work  and  subsequent  career,  LIr. 
Calhoun  writes: 

"Immediately  after  graduation,  I  went  back  to  Iowa,  be- 
ginning work  about  June  1st .     Cn  the  15th  of  June ,  I  was  or- 
dained to  the  Christian  ministry  by  the  Council  Bluffs 
Association,  and  the  meeting  being  held  at  labor.  lather 
John  Todd  was  the  scribe.    During  the  remainder  of  the 
year  1874,  and  until  hiay  50,  1875,  I  remained  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  churches  of  hevinville  and  jreston,  }  :.ere  two 
new  church  buildings  were  dedicated. I1 

"In  the  fall  of  1875,  I  was  called  to  the  Congregation- 
al church,  of  Westerly,  Hhode  Island,  and  also  to  the 
Jeanings  Avenue  Chruch,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.     I  accepted  the 
latter,  and  began  to  work  in  December  of  10f§,  remaining  in 
Cleveland  eight  and  a  half  years,  during  which  time  we 
spent  one  summer  in  England  and  Scotland." 

"Owing  to  the  health  of  my  wif e ,  we  returned  East  during 
the  summer  of  1884:,  and  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Pirst  Congregational  Church,  of  Milford,  Connecticut.  We 
remained  with  this  church  until  18S7 ,  at  which  time  I  re- 
ceived a  call  to  the  Pirst  Congregational  Church,  of  Canan- 
daigua,  hew  York.     I  removed  to  Canandaigua  in  January  of 
1888,  and  spent  six  years  and  a  half  with  that  people,  when, 
on  account  of  failing  health,  I  resigned,  and  during  the 
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year  1895  travelled  in  Spain,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Greece, 
Asia,  and  through  Europe. 

"Returning  to  Canandaigua,  I  was  called  to  the  presidency 
of  Zeuka  College,  located  at  Keuka,  Uew  York,  but  owing  to 
the  lack  of  college  funds,  held  that  position  for  only  a 
part  of  a  year.    ?rom  1897  to  1907,  I  was  pastor  at  7insted, 
Connecticut,  in  the  Second  Congregational  church,  where  a 
stone  church  edifice  costing  ^65000  was  built.    Again  my 
health  failed,  and  I  moved  to  Hew  Haven,  proposing  to  myself 
no  further  pastorate,  but  to  supply  as  needed  in  churches  of 
the  neighborhood.    The  same  year,  however,  in  '.December,  I 
became  interested  in  the  Orange  Congregational  Church,  and 
have  been  with  this  people  until  the  present  time,  January 
1815.     In  Tune  of  18C7,  I  received  from  Yale  University, 
the  degree  of  l^aster  of  Arts,  and  on  June  27,  1899,  was 
elected  a  lif emomber  of  the  Yale  Corporation,  which  posi- 
tion I  still  hold.'' 

"I  have  done  some  literary  work.     One  of  my  books  is 
entitled,  "Picturesque  Litchfield  County,"  and  another, 
"Litchfield  County  She tcl.es . "    I  am  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Chautauqua  Scientific  Society,  and  I  am  slao  a  member  of 
the  Litchfield  County  University  Club." 

hr.  Calhoun  gave  an  address  before  this  Club,  which 
was  in  part  as  follows: 

"Any  one  who  cares  to  compare  the  methods  by  which  the 
Litchfield  County  boy  of  the  last  century  obtained  an  edu- 
cation, with  those  which  prevail  today,  cannot  fail  to  mark 
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the  difference.    The  outcome  of  the  old  way  was  courage  and 
fortitude.     The  hoy  was  trained  to  fear  nothing,    his  educa- 
tion was  made  up  largely  of  surmounted  difficulties,     he  was 
used  to  him  climbing.    The  demand  then  as  now  was  for  youths 
who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  dodge  difficulties,  who  were 
afraid  of  nothing.     The  public  demands  the  same  style  of  boy 
and  young  man  as  that  called  for  by  the  Scotch  doctor,  who 
advertised  for  an  office  boy.    To  try  the  nerve  of  those  who 
applied,  he  was  accustomed  to  put  into  the  boy's  hands  a  bowl 
of  hot  porridge,  and  tell  him  to  fe:d  the  fellow  in  the  clo- 
set, on  opening  the  closet  door,  a  grinning  skeleton  con- 
fronted the  astonished  boy.    At  the  sight  of  it,  the  boy 
would  drop  the  bowl  and  run  away  as  fast  as  his  legs  could 
sarry  him.    This  happened  so  often,  that  the  doctor  was  in 
despair  of  getting  the  one  he  wanted.    Finally,  a  boy  pre- 
sented himself  for  the  position,  and  was  given  the  same  task. 
He  opened  the  closet  door,  looked  at  the  fellow  he  was  to 
feed,  and  proceeded  to  give  him  a  liberal  spoonful  of  hot 
porridge.    At  this  point,  the  doctor,  who  was  something  of  a 

ventriloquist,  seemingly  mad  the  skeleton  say:     'B-r-rl  B- 

r-r!         but  it  is  hot!'     Calmly,  the  undaunted  applicant  for 

the  position,  replied:     'Hot, is  it?    Then  blaw  it,  ye  culd 
bony,  and  it  Will  be  cool  enough. 1 

"The  Litchfield  county  boy,  a  hundred  years  ago,  or 
less,  ..ad  to  endure  hardness  from  the  first.    Ee  was  born 
and  nursed 'in  a  self-denying  atmosphere.    He  went  barefoot, 
in  spite  of  stone  bruises  and  chesnut-burs ,  so  late  in  the 
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autumn  that  in  getting  the  cows  on  a  frosty  miming,  he  ".  as 
want  to  Jiamp  into  the  place  where  his  cow  had  been  lying  to 
warm  his  feet,     he  was  accustomed  to  the  cold  by  icy  rooms 
and  thin  clothing.    2 wo  garments  sufficed  for  the  summer,  and 
he  knew  no  such  luxury  as  an  overcoat  or  underwear.     The  school 
was  a  mile  or  more  away.     In  the  face  of  bitter  winds  and 
cold,  over  the  snow  banhs  of  the  old  fashioned  winter,  he 
walked,  not  having  heard  of  the  luxury  of  the  district  or 
town  furnishing  a  conveyance.    The  text  books  were  not  pro- 
vided at  public  expense,  but  were  very  likely  those  used  by 
his  father  and  mother.    Teen  a  boy  '.vent  to  the  academy  he 
sawed  his  own  wood,  built  his  own  fire,  and  made  his  own  bed. 
In  college,  he  worked  his  •;:ay  through,  ver|:  likely,  living 
simply  and  practising  the  strictest  economy,  and  he  never 
heard  of  'electives.'     If  ae  belonged  to  the  early  part  of 
the  century,  he.  would  aave  college  prayers  and  one  recitation 
by  candlelight,  and  before  breakfast,     a he  thing  which  the 
boy  did  not  naturally  like  to  do,  he  was  taught  was  good  for 
him.    a  new  theory  has  arisen,  and  now  it  is  said  that  the 
youth  should  choose  for  himself,  and  do  nothing  he  dislikes 
to  do.    his  exercise,  instead  of  being  taken  in  the  garden  or 
the  wood-shed,  is  taken  in  a  fifty- thousand  dollar  gymnasium, 
or  on  a  ten  thousand  dollar  athletic  field,  as  at 
rhillips-.^ndover  -academy . 

"Any  system  of  education,  whether  old  or  new,  is  to 
be  tested  by  its  fruits.    The  product  of  the  old  was  good; 
will  that  of  the  new  be  better?    horace  Bushnell,  that  pro- 
phet-priest of  Litchfield  county,  whose  hundredth  birthday  we 
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are  celebrating,  "built,  as  a  memorial  of  his  admission  to  Yale 
College,  a  mill  dam,  which  was  still  standing  only  a  fev: 
years  ago. 

"What.,  then,  would  I  preserve  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem of  to-day,  out  of  thfi  past?" 

"1.     Thfi  rule  of  obedience,     .he  child,  th.fi  boy,  the 
youth,  must  be  taught  to  obey.     Ijb.fi  2 en  Commandments  must  not 
become  obsolete." 

"2.    2  he  rule  of  usefulness.    Education  is  for  the  pub- 
lic good.     It  is  not  'given  to  boys  and  girls  that  they  may 
get  more  out  of  the  state,  but  that  they  may  put  more  into  it. 
Every  student  is  an  almone'r  of  the  state,  from  the  common 
schools  to  the  University;  he  can  pay  for  his  education  only 
by  public  service  freely  given." 

"3.    Che  rule  of  labor.    Hard  things  to  do  and  to  en- 
dure make  brave  and  successful  men  and  women.    Work  is  old 
fashioned,  but  as  an  essential  part  of  education,  nothing  can 
take  its  place.     Ihfi  task  oust  be  set  and  accomplished,  alt&o 
with  mighty  difficulties.     Work  makes  men;  want  of  it,  the 
loafer  and  the  public  pensioner.     Better  no  education  that, 
one  that  shall  teach  youth  to  escape  hard  labor.     I  he  stone 
wall  that  horaco  Jushnell  built  made  a  man  who  could  endure 
all  sorts  of  hard  labor,  and  every  hind  of  discouragements. 

"By  these  three  simple-  rules ,  let  us  still  educate  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Litchfield  county:     the  rule  of  obedi- 
ence, t;.e  rule  of  usefulness,  and  the  rule  of  labor." 

In  a  private  letter,  from  C range ,  Connecticut,  dated 
January  IS,  1915,  Mr,  Calhoun  writes: 
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"How  moan  it  makes  a  man  feel  that  his  life  has  amount- 
ed to  so  little,  -."hen  he  has  had  such  magnificent  opportuni- 
ties.   Perhaps,  if  I  were  to  do  it  over  again,  I  should  ham- 
mer amy  in  one  spot,  and  help  to  make  a  great  state.  What 
v:ould  haYe  happened  had  I  stayed  right  along  in  Iowa?  TTho 
can  tell.    Hay  one  look  back  and  be  quite  sure  that  C-od  has 
guided  him  all  the  way?    Sure  I  am  that  I  have  desired  to  ha 
guided.     looking  backward ,  there  seems  to  have  be on  special 
providences  which  have  made  me  to  walk  in  the  paths  marked 
out  for  me  . ,T 

Dr.  IPraser,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  writes  of  I.Ir.  Calhoun 
as  follows: 

"The  Sev.  ITewell  11,  Calhoun  was  pastor  of  the  Jennings 
Avenue  Congregational  Church,  about  the  time  I  was  psstor  at 
Hadison;  that  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  years  ago. 
The  church  at  that  time  was  a  rather  conservative  organiza- • 
tion,  of  the  family  type,  and,  I  think,  Calhoun  was  a  tho- 
roughly satisfactory  and  efficient  man  in  his  ministry  to  them. 
T.e  -.vent  to  a  leading  church  in  Connecticut,  and  then  to  Orange, 
which  is  a  small  but  vigorous  and  attractive  country  church 
about  seven  miles  from  I7ew  Haven.    He  lias  a  presence  of  con- 
siderable dignity,  and  is  a  man  of  social  position,  and  his 
wife,  I  think,  even  more  so,  and  he  is  -o  rob  ably  a  person  of 
some  property.     Calhoun  must  be  now  in  his  late  sixties,  but 
the  last  time  I  saw  him,  he  was  well  set  up,  and  looked  as 
though  he  We're  good  for  years  to  come." 
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Bi  ghty-  thi  rft  she  t  oh , 

Hewton  T.  Blakesllee. 

Newton  Tracy  Blakeslee,  son  of  Chiles  Taylor  and  Sfeiily 
(?liht)  Blakeslee,  was  born  in  Chagrin  Jails,  Ohio,  December 

1854. 

At  the  close  of  his  eollege  course,  he  had  a  taste  of 
array  life.    He  vent  out  in  the  85th  Ohio  Volunteers,  and  in 
1864-5,  WftS  agent  for  the  United  States  Treasury  Department , 
at  Beaufort,  Forth  Carolina. 

In  1865,  he  entered  Lane  Seminary,  but  graduated  from 
Andover  in  1858.    Ee  was  ordained  at  Atwood,  Ohio,  November 
11,  IS 58,  sermon  by  Rev.  James  Shaw,  of  Windham.    He  was 
pastor  in  this  place  for  two  years. 

He  then  selected  Wisconsin  as  his  field  of  labor,  and 
gave  the  principal  part  of  his  ministry  to  thai  state.  Ee 
first  located  in  Wisconsin  at  .Berlin,  ulcere  he  was  in  service 
in  1670  and  1871.    his  next  field  was  Hew  London,  where  he 
had  another  short  pastorate  in  1871  and  1872.    Here  he  found 
his  wife,  a  Miss  Emma  Elida  Patterson.    They  were  married 
July  5,  1872. 

Dex-ere  WAS  his  next  field.    He  was  there  from  1872  to 
1874.    Prom  this  field,  December  1874,  he  reports: 

"I  have  resigned  my  charge  of  this  ohurch  after  two 
years'  labor.     I  found  here  twenty-four  resident  members  the 
church  discouraged,  and  in  doubt  whether  to  try  to  have  a 
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minister,  witha  subscription  for  his  salary  of  ^420.  We 
have  received  eighteen  members  on  profession,  eleven  by 
letter,  and  the  membersMp  now  is  forty-seven. 

"The  church  is  encouraged,  hopeful,  ambitious  in  a  good 
r/ay;  have  voted  to  be  self-sustaining,  and  to  pay  a  salary  of 
$1000  the  least  a  minister  can  live  on  here,  comfortably." 

"Spiritually,  vie  have  had  precious  times.    The  Lord  has 
blessed  us,  and  the  number  added  to  the  church  is  hy  no 
means  all  the  reward.    There  are  sheaves  in  the  field  ready 
harvested,  among  the  young  people,  who  soon  will  be  gathered 
into  the  garner  of  the  church." 

LIr.  Blake slee  save  us  two  years  in  Iowa.    From  1874-  to 
1876,  he  was  pasoor  of  our  church  at  Llason  City.    The  churcn 
prospered  in  his  hands.    But  his  home  was  in  Wisconsin.  In 
1877-78,  he  was  located  at  Baraboo.    Then  he  had  a  pastorate 
of  five  years,  1878-85,  at  River  Falls,  and  Kinnickennick. 
He  then  tried  other  states  for  a  season,  spending  one  year 
in  South  Dakota,  where  in  1885  he  organized  the  church  at  Bee 
Heights.    He  then  spent  sis  years,  1885-89,  in  7/abasha,  Min- 
nesota.    He  then- gave  five  years,  1889-93,  to  Port  Byron, 
Illinois.     But  his  home  was  in  Wisconsin. 

The  next  ten  years,  1893-1905,  he  v;as  with  the  North 
Side  church,  in  Milwaukee;  and  then  closed  his  life  with  a 
pastorate  of  five  years  at  Port  Washington. 

TThile  at  Llason  Oity,  Brother  Bla.-'iesloe  was  a  near  neigh- 
bor of  mine.     In  those  two  years,  I  learned  to  esteem  him 
very  highly.    He  was  not  a  great  preacher,  but  He  was  a 
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great  worker,  and  a  fine  pastor.    He  tool*:  a  deep  interest  in 
Associations!  affairs.     It  Was  in  his  mind  and  heart  to  care 
for  tr.e  churches  and  communities  and  interests  round  about 
him,  and  in  regions  more  remote. 

It  was  only  the  natural  thing  while  he  "/as  in  Ldlwaukee, 
tlnat  he  should  be  for  a  decade  the  -Secretary  of  the  Congre- 
gational Olub  of  that  city.     Such  offices  naturally  fell  to 
him.    Hor  "*as  it  surprising  that  he  should  be  for  man  years 
the  correspondent  from  tr.e  Interior  of  The  Pacific,  published 
at  San  Francisco.    He  died  at  Port  Washington,  May  25,  1909, 
aged  sixty-seven  years,  five  months,  and  seventeen  days. 

hr.  Clarence  hill,  of  tort  Washington,  writing  of  Mr. 
Blakeslee,  under  date  of  November  i,  1814,  says: 

"Answering  your  kind  favor  of  the  2d  inst . ,  I  take 
pleasure  in  sending  you  the  data  regarding  Rev.  Mr.  Blake- 
slee, together  with  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Milwau- 
kee district  Convent  inn. tT 

"Mr.  Blaise slee  was  with  us  for  five  years  as  our  pastor, 
and  endeared  himself  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 
He  and  his  estimable  wife  were  a  power  for  good  in  this 
community.    I.Ir.  Blakeslee  died  in  the  harness,  being  sick 
only  a  few  hours .  ' 

The  resolutions  enclosed  in  this  letter  were  as  folio"  j.j 

"We,  the  ministers  and  messengers  of  the  churches  of 
the  Milwaukee  district,  in  convention  assembled,  May  26, 
1909,  here  by  express  our  deep  grief  and  sense  of  sore  be- 
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reave ment  upon  hearing  of  the  sudden  death  of  our  "beloved 
brother  Re.  Iff,  T.  Blakeslee. 

We  shrink  from  the  task  of  attempting  to  place  on  record 
any  adequate  estimate  of  the  character  and  service  of  one 
whose  life  has  been  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  life  and 
work  of  our  churches.    Whoever  was  privileged  with  the  ac- 
cuaintace  of  Brother  Blakeslee  could  not  fail  to  "be  impressed 
with  his  strength  of  character,  his  intellectual  grasp,  his 
rare  sanity,  and  "balance  of  judgment,  his  manly  dignity,  his 
large  sympathy,  his  uniform  courtesy  and  oonsicLerateness ,  his 
loyalty  to  friends,  and  to  the  institutions  and  causes  he 
served,  his  unswerving  fidelity  to  every  trust  committed  to 
him.    his  accurate  and  comprehensive  knowldege  of  our  polity" 
and  denominational  usages,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  our  churches,  made  his  services  almost  indis- 
pensable to  this  convention. 

"his  work,  however,  was  not  limited  to  his  own  church 
and  this  body.    As  secretary  of  the  Milwaukee  Congregational 
Club,  as  an  active  member  of  the  Llilwaukee  Congregational 
Union  for  many  years,  and  as  a  member  of  various  committees 
of  the  State  Association,  he  performed  most  valuable  services 
With  equal  earnestness,  conscientiousness  and  efficiency." 

"We  shall  miss  his  genial  presence  and  wise  counsel 
whenever  we  meet  for  fellowship  or  to  confer  together  about 
our  common  interests ,  but  we  shall  ever  cherish  the  memory 
of  his  fine  spirit,  his  earnest  Christian  character,  and  his 
unwearied  efforts  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  ~e 
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extend  to  the  stricken  family  our  warmest  sympathy,  and  as- 
sure them  of  our  earnest  prayers.     But  while  we  join  with 
them  in  their  sorrow,  we  also  share  their  joy  that  such  a  life 
was  lived  among  us,  that  his  life  has  not  gone  out  in  defeat, 
but  in  victory,  and  that  to  him  sudden  death  w&S  but  a  tran- 
sition from  church  militant  to  the  church  triumphant,  an  ex- 
change of  the  fellowship  of  earth  for  the  fellowship  of  heaven." 

Under  date  of  Fovember  16,  1214,  a  daughter,  hiss  Lena  J. 
31akeslee,  writes: 

"You  arc  right  in  thinking  I  was  a  little  girl  at  Lias  on 
City,  so  little  I've  no  memory  of  it,  though  I've  always  en- 
joyed the  recital  of  the  experiences  there  by  my  father  and 
mother.    l.Iy  mother  died  last  Llay,  just  five  years  after  my 
father.     She  had  made  her  home  with  me  during  those  years,  and 
I  am  trying  now  to  learn  how  to  get  along  without  both  of  them, 
though  I  realise  that  the  heritage  which  is  mine  is  much  finer 
than  that  of  many  people,  and  that  I  should  be  profoundly  thank- 
ful.    I  would  rather  others  would  tell  of  my  father,  for  what- 
ever I  try  to  say  sounds  like  a  platitude.    Ee  was  strong  and 
active  physically;  mentally,  he  was  alert,  not  dependent  upon 
what  he  had  learned,  but  recognizing  progress,  he  was  eager 
to  weep  up  with  it.    He  was  blessed  with  a  cheerful  disposition. 

"However,  I  am  finding  that  men  remember  him  especially 
for  two  things:     his  finely  balanced  judgment,  and  his  great 
generosity  of  thought  for  everyone.    I  am  glad  that  my  father 
may  rightly  stand  to  me  the  example  of  the  manly  Christian. 

At  the  time  of  Mas",  Blakeslee's  death,  Rev.  J.  X.  Cory, 
then,  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  ..kurch,  of  Llilwaukee ,  wrote  the 
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the  following  appreciation: 

"Twenty-six  years  ago  I  knew  Mr.  Blakesleo  when  he  came 
into  the  Minnesota  fellowship ,  and  bo came  pastor  of  the  Wa- 
basha  church.     I  was  then  at  3xcelsior.     I  distinctly  remember 
the  first  state  convention  he  attended  and  the  impression  made 
that  he  was  a  brother  of  fine  parts.     Te  were  travelling  com- 
panions on  the  departing  train  from  that  convention.  Cur 
spirits  seemed  to  meet  in  real  brotherly  fashion,  and  a 
friendship  began  which  has  ripened  with  the  years. 

"Then  he  came  to  Milwaukee  in  18S5 ,  to  be  the  pastor  of 
the  ITorth  3ide  GJmrch,  I  had  preceded  him  a  few  months  as 
pastor  of  Pilgrim  Church.    Tor  t he  past  sixteen  years,  we 
have  worked  side  by  side,  doing  team  work  together  in  the 
Milwaukee  district  convention,  in  the  Congregational  Ministers 1 
Association,  in  the  Milwaukee  Congregational  Club,  and  in 
numerous  councils,  etc.      'ith  our  families,  we  have  camped 
side  by  side  in  the  woods,  and  shared  each  other's  hospitality 
in  our  homes.     It  is  the  strong  brotherly  attachment  of  these 
years  which  prompt  the  words  of  appreciation  I  desire  to  write." 

"Mr.  Blake slee  was  a  genuinely  friendly  man.     he  had  a 
genial,  optimistic,  cheerful  spirit,  and  he  easily  contributed 
a  large  share  of  good  fellowship  to  any  company  of  friendly 
people.    He  was  ever  thoughtful  of  his  friends,  careful  for 
their  pleasure,  and  they  treasured  uis  friendship.     Ellis  gra- 
cious gift  gave  him  powere  as  a  pastor." 

"Cne  of  his  prime  excellences ,  as  we  of  the  Milwaukee 
Convention  knew  him,  was  his  genius  for  the  detail  of  executive 
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work.    He  was  orderly,  oainstaVino.  qi,,+flnfli. 

-Tf*    4/0  uomaL'1c  »  ana  graciously 

accented  faform  of  tbp  rvn«T*nvc  •'-<■,  V  ,, 

-«/  uaeiouo  uasics  01  our  associated  activi- 

ties.   As  secretary  of  the  Congregational  Club  for  many  years, 

his  services  became  indeis-oensable      Wh*-n  ^    ism  * 

'     '^en  jJr«  -Deale  was  asked 

to  take  the  -n  residence  of  tbp  nii^    ov»t  'ii  v  j i  1 

*  :  Jj-uu»  itna  r.esitated  because  of 

gifts  for  the  detail  work,  long  experience  in  ooin^-  li  *j 

would  great lv  lessen  tJ  a  ••.r^  '•••V''  I  v: 

Ol-i0-ens  0l"  CllG  head  executive.    He  was 

re  ~"i  s rar  p n  r"  t t*  .&  1  i* 

.         ■  "lU'er  01  "-e  Milwaukee  Convention,  a  menber 

of  its  standing  committee,  and  more  tnan  onee  in  meetings  of 

the  convention    lis  skiiiad  '-snflc  1 a  +  i 

u  L  "anCvS  ;-aci  the  holm  opportunely 

when  the  weather  -as  equally.    Eis  brethren  will  greatly  miss 
him,  for  his  place  will  be  hard  to  fill. 

h.r .  31akesloe  '  s.d  1  p'sm/sr'  +  i>i  j 

uj:e  secret  of  the   'youth  of 

soul  and  make  him  keep  step  with  v-i  r-n~> 


&  cine ,  spi: 


~  '    "e  ■'•'a,s  a  STowmg  man  to  the  last  minute  before'" 

his  call,-    HT  had  just  written  a  review  of  i>r ,  Denney's  book 

'Jesus  and  the  Gospel  '  whiph  Li  i&L  L-JLi  +• 

v*iff±X     j,ucn  a|  was  expecting  to  read  at  the 

June  nesting  of  the  Congregational  Ilinisters'  Association. 
'Personalism'  by  Browne,  with  pencil  marks  and  notes  one-third 

> 

0"   paper  (his  000k  mark)  at  page  108,  indicated  that    he  was 

to  grow  old.    He  also  knew  the  secret  of  ttoi  iMyi        •  ■> 

vj—   uj^Q  bunny  side  ox 

lijie--.-h.ow  to  recreate*  mri  -i^o^a  +  1     v  J«  & 

uiii.  unucna  une  oow.    a  000k  to  cheer 


in  the  home ,  and  lay  open  page  down  on  his  table,  "'hen  his 
s oirit  took  its  flight*    He  nao.  reaci  aloud  xroni  it  ti«e 
night  "before. 

"In  his  ministry  of  forty-one  years,  his  life  had  "been 

Bight  churches  six  of  t.'.em  in  Tisconsin  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  his  preaching  and  living,   .Gracious  memories  of  this 
good  man  -"ill  linger  long  in  ITew  London,  Depere,  Baraboo, 
Iiiver  ?alls,  Milwaukee,  and  Port  Washington,  Wisconsin, 
Tabasha,  Minnesota,  and  Port  Byron,  Illinois. 

"Che  home  life  of  such  a  man,  of  course,  was  exception- 
ally fine,    All  this  rich  equipment  of  life  so  endeared  him 
to  his  brethren,  and  combined  to  enrich  his  home  life  and 
mahe  it  orderly,  beautiful,  gracious." 

"his  beautiful  sudden  transition  was  to  his  liking.  Ee 

wanted  to  go  as  he  did.     Sentiments  like  that  expressed  so 

heroically  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  found  echo  in  2:is  soul: 

"Under, t ho  win4s  and  starry  sky, 
Dig  the  grave  and  let  me  lie. 
Glad  did  I  live  and  gladly  die , 

And  I  laid  me  down  with  a  will. 
This  be  the  verse  yon  grave  for  me, 
'Here  he  lies  where  he  longed  to  be 
Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  the  sea 

And  the  Hunter  home  from  the  hill.'" 
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Eighty-fourth  sketch, 

Horace  H.  Roboins . 

Horace  Hutchinson  Robbins,  son  of  hev.  Alden  B.  and 
Sliza  Catherine  (Hough)  Robbins,  '-.'as  born  in  Huscatine, 
Iowa,  August  20,  1846.    His  father  was  one  of  the  famous 
Iowa  Band,  who  came  from  Andover  to  Iowa  in  1843.  Horace 
was  named  for  Horace  Hutchinson,  another  of  the  Band,  who 
died  at  Burlington,  the-  March  before  the  boy  was  born  in 
the  Huscatine  parsonage. 

Of  course  he  attended  Iowa  College.    He  graduated  from 
this  institution  July  21,  1869.    They  gave  the  students  full 
time  in  those  days.     Of  course,  also,  Dr.  Robbins,  a  trustee 
of  Chicago  Seminary,  would  send  his  sen  to  that  institution. 
He  took  the  full  course  there,  graduating  in  May  of  1874. 
It  was  to  be  expected  also,  that  the  boy  would  settle  in 
Iowa  when  he  became  a  pastor.    He  began  promptly  after  gra- 
duating, settleing  at  Alden  in  June  of  1874,  and  there  remain- 
ed in  service  until  June  of  1877. 

July  2,  18'74,  he  was  married  to  Hiss  Abbie  Thitcomb,  of 
Grinnell.    After  his  pastorate  at  Alden,  he  spent  a  year  at- 
tending lectures  in  the  Andover  Seminary,  from  which  his 
father  graduated  in  184S. 

Returning  to  Iowa,  in  June  of  1878,  he  began  his  second 
pastorate,  at  Postville,    This  Hostville  pastorate  was  cut 
short  by  reason  of  a  throat  difficulty  which  had  bothered  him 
all  along,  but  now  became  so  pronounced  that  he  felt  constrain- 
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ed  to  quit  the  ministry  for  a  season  at  least. 

In  188C,  he  took  up  Civil  Engineering,  and  spent  two 
years  surveying  in  lexas.  Prom  1882  to  1885,  he  was  with 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad.  lie  continued  in  the  Civil 
Engineering  service  in  Dakota,  llinnesota,  and  Iowa,  until 
1887,  at  which  time  he  became  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
Iowa  College.  he  held  this  position  for  nineteen  years. 
Ha  "began  in  '"overnber  of  1887,  and  closed  in  May  of  1906. 

At  this  time  there  came  to  him  a  very  serious  nervous 
disorder,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  work,  re- 
sponsibility, and  care.    After  about  three  years,  of  invali- 
dism, in  ./cod  measure,  his  health  returned.    In  the  fall  of 
1909,  he  located  at  3ugene ,  Oregon,  "where , "  as  hi  writes 
in  1910,  ;rhe  is  nov;  most  pleasantly  located  on  a  small  ranch, 
devoting  his  time  and  energies  to  the  chicken  industry, 
planting  fruit  trees,  and  resolved  at  the  age  of  sixty-four 
to  enjoy  life  in  the  midst  of  nature's  most  attractive  sur- 
roundings for  years  to  come,  and  to  gro'-  up  with  the  country. 

In  1214,  he  is  still  at  liugene ,  his  old  malady  has  come 
back  upon  him,  but  the  attack  is  less  severe  than  that  of 
years  ago.    ?or  the  most  part,  his  life  has  been  one  of 
sunshine  and  peace. 

There  is  a  slight  intimation  of  the  spirit  of  the  man 
to  be  found  in  a  short  communication,  which  l.r.  Bobbins  sent 
to  Congregational  Iowa  in  llarch  of  1885,  which  is  as  fellows: 

"Dear  Brother: 

-"Please  find  enclosed  a  f ost  Office  Order  for  the  Iowa  home 


las si o nary  Society,  as  my  contribution  for  this  year.     I  am 
sorry  to  see  in  the  advance  that  the  Society  is  hard  pushed. 
I  hope  its  friends  and  helpers  "/ill  rally  to  thfi  rescue.     '_•  e 
v/ork  must  go  on,  and  surely  v;ill ,  though  the  helpers  fail 
at  times,  and  the  way  looks  dark.    ^Te  can't  air/ays  see  pro- 
sperous times,  either  as  individuals  or  corporations,  like 
the  I.  0.  H.  M,  S,    Up  on  this  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
though  cold  enough  about  us,  our  hearts  grov;  '.-/arm  in  think- 
ing of  lor/a  and  the  good  work  in  which  you  are  engaged.  Hay 
Heaven's  best  blessings  be  granted  to  you  and  all  your 
associates  in  the  good  cause." 
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Eighty- fifth  sketch, 

Daniel  1.1.  Brechenridge . 

Daniel  LIcKay  Brechenridge,  son  of  ^ndrev/  and  Jane  (Mo- 
hay)  Brechenridge,  was  bcrn  in  Belprae ,  Chio,  February  28, 
1637.     C  his  early  life,  he  -..'rites: 

"I  believe  my  Scottish  parentage  and  their  training,  with 
that  of  the  little  Congregational  church  in  a  New  England 
settlement  near  Marietta,  whichwas  the  first  settlement  of  the 
Northwest  Serritory,  had  as  much  to  do  with  my  fitting  for 
the  ministry  as  the  schools  I  attended." 

During  his  college  course,  Mr,  Brechenridge  had  a  little 
taste  of  amy  service.     In  hay  of  1864,  he  enlisted  in  the 
148th  Ohio  hegiment,  and  was  mustered  out  of  service  in 
September  of  the  same  year.    A  part  of  the  time,  he  was  at 
Harpers    erry,  under  General  Benjamin  P.  Butler,  and  a  part 
of  the  time  he  was  at  Grant's  headcjuarters  at  City  Point. 

he  graduated  from  llarietta  College  in  1868,  studied  at 
Lane  and  .hidover,  but  graduated  from  the  Chicago  -heological 
Seminary,    he  \ms  ordained  at  hlinton,  Wisconsin,  September 
21,  1869,  Dr.  Lyman  "Thiting  of  Janesville ,  preaching  the 
sermon,    here,  at  "hlinton,  he  was  married  to  Trances  LaHue 
Persine,  May  10,  1871.    He  was  pastor  at  Clinton  from  May, 
1869,  to  June  of  1872. 

"In  this  pastorate,"  says  hr.  Brechenridge,  "my  first 
ministerial  friend,  S.ev.  Joseph  Collie,  of  Delavan,  assisted 
me  in  a  series  of  meetings,    This  was  my  first  experience  of 
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a  revival,  aad  it  had  a  powerful  influence  as  an  ideal  over 
all  my  ministry.    The  Ingathering  there  was  thirty-four, 
twenty-six  of  these  on  profession,  and  eight  by  letter." 

lis  second  pastorate,  from  June  of  1872  to  1874,  was  at 
Darlington,  he  then  came  to  Iowa,  and  was  pastor  at  Fort 
Dodge  from  June  of  1874  to  February  of  1878.  Commenting 
on  his  ministry  here,  hr.  Breckenridge  says: 

"The  valuable  part  of  the  r/ork  at  Tort  "lodge  was  the 
saving  of  the  church  to  the  denomination.     The  additions 
were  twenty-seven  on  confession,  and  seventeen  by  letter. 
The  prayer  meeting  attendance  increased  from  three  to  thirty- 
five." 

While  still  at  Tort  Dodge,  on  account  of  a  serious  ner- 
vous breakdown,  he  took  a  trip  to  Scotland,  and  was  there 
from  October  of  1877  to  August  of  1878.     "The  breakdown  at 
I?ort  Dodge,"  he  says,  "and  the  year  of  respite  at  the  an- 
cestral home,  was  also  a  training  for  sympathy  with  the 
sick  in  the  years  to  come." 

Returning  from  Scotland  in  the  winter  of  1878-89,  he 
supplied  the  rresbyterian  church  at  State  Center.  Then 
came  a  pastorate  of  sin  years,  '  eceaber,  187S-0ctober , 
1885,  at  Zeosauqua.     Of  this  pastorate,  llr.  Dreckenridge 
says : 

"The  years  at  heosauqua  were  a  continous  ref reshement . 
The  additions  to  the  church  numbered  ninety- two  seventy- 
one  on  confession,  and  twenty- one  by  letter." 

One  of  the  achievements  of  the  pastorate,  also,  was  the 
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building  of  a  commodious  parsonage.    ...iter  this  pastorate, 
flbf.  Breckenridge  went  south,  and  during  the  tourists  season 
of  1885-87  supplied  the  churches  at  Port  Orange  and  Holly 
Hill,  Florida.    In  the  Slimmer  of  1886,  he  supplied  the  church 
at  Parkersburg,  Iowa.    I?rom  June  of  1887  to  October  of  1890, 
he  was  at  Dellevue ,  having  Sabula  as  a  part  of  his  field  a 
portion  of  the  time .    The  additions  to  the  church  at  Bellevue 
in  this  pastorate  were  twenty-nine  on  confession,  and  eleven 
by  letter,    here,  also,  a  parsonage  was  secured  during  this 
pastorate . 

his  next  field  was  at  "rest  Salem,  Wisconsin.    lie  was 
here  from  October  of  1890  to  June  of  1894.    During  this 
pastorate ,  the  accessions  to  the  church  were  twenty-eight  on 
concession ,  ano.  sin  oy  letoer.     In  June  ox  1894,  Mr*  Brecken— 
ridge  became  pastor  of  the  church  at  Prairie  du  Chi  en,  'Wis- 
consin, Iiaving  Tylusing  as  an  outstation.    -:~t  the  outstation, 
t.iere  was  fjuite  a  revival  wnich  oroug.it  in"oO  she  church 
twenty-one  on  confession,  and  three  by  letter.    This  pastorate 
closed  in  June  of  1895,  but  ever  after  this  time,  Prairie  du 

ZProm  18C5  to  li'02,  hr.  Brechenridge  spent  his  winters  in 
the  3outh,  at  hr.  Dora,  and  Crmond,  71orida,  and  Southern 
Pines ,  _. ort.i  Carolina,     .-..^q  accessions  ao  .jout.  _ern  .lilies  wore 
seven  on  confession,  and  twenty  by  letter.    During  all  these 
years,  he  spent  his  summers  at  his  home  in  Prairie  du  Chien. 

From  September  of  1102  to  September  of  1906,  he  had 
charge  of  the  church  at  Hammond,  Louisiana,    here  also  he 
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waa  instrumental  in  securing  for  the  church  a  fine  parson- 
age.   Mr.  Breckenridge  did  some  pastoral  v;ork  in  the  South 
during  the  winters  of  1906,  1907,  and  1908,  and  then  retired. 
Since  that  time,  he  lias  spent  his  summers  in  prairie  du 
Chien,  and  his  winters  at  fairhbpe,  Alabama. 

Commenting  briefly  on  his  whole  pastorate,  Mr.  Brecken- 
ridge  says:J 

"Llanv ,  man^7-  ^/ere  the  funerals  in  these   /ears ,  and  the 
marriages  reacned  to  tne  member  of  one  hundred  anc  seventy- 
six.    Among  the  many  things  that  rejoiced  out  hearts  were 
the  increasingly  large  contributions  to  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions  in  most  of  our  churches.    This  includes  all  our 
benevolent  societies." 

As  here  intimated,  Brother  Breckenridge  Was  indeed  a 
missionary  man.    he  gave  liberally  himself  to  the  various 
missions,  and  every  church  he  served  increased  it  benevo- 
lence contributions.     One  reason  wily  he  vibrated  betiveeen 
the  ITortk  and  the  South  was  the  fact  that  for  a  number  of 
years  he  v:as  in  delicate  health.     Having  no  children,  it 
was  easy  for  him  and  his  wife  to  enter  into  these  fields 
7?here  there  services  ..ere  most  needed.    He  took  very  little 
from  the  Home  hissionary  Society,  although  the  churches  he 
served  viere  ,  for  the  most  part,  Home  Missionary  Churches. 
T'e  gave  a  great  deal  of  gratitous  service,    --^mong  the  ex- 
cellent  men  of  Congregational  Io'.va,  we  count  Daniel  M. 
Breckenridge  as  one. 
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Eighty- sixth  sketch, 

John  M.  Bov/ers. 

John  Michael  Bov/ers ,  son  of  George  A  and  Anna  Catherine 
(Snyder)  Bov/ers,  was  born  in  "ashington,  Penn.,  harch  14, 
1855.    His  father  came  to  the  United  States  from  hesse  , 
Darmstadt,  Germany,  In  1853.     In  1836,  he  settled  at 

-/nsfield,  Ohio,     i'he  son  studied  at  Vermillion  Institute, 
Hayesville ,  Ohioy  graduated  from  the  Llichigan  University 
in  1865,  and  from  the  Oberlin  Cheologioat  Seminary  in  1865 

He  was  ordained  at  Sedalia,  Missouri,  April  16,  1866, 
and  was  pastor  at  that  place  for  four  years.     In  September 
of  1866,  he  reports  to  the  home  hissionary  Society  as 
folio".,  o.: 

"On  the  12th  of  April,  last,  a  most  respectable  body 
of  Congregational  ministers  and  delegates,  from  several 
Congregational  churches  of  this  stats,  met  at  this  place 
and  organized  us  into  a  church  of  Christ,  and  ordained 
me  its  pastor.     It  was  a  solemn,  yet  Joyful  and  most  in- 
teresting occasion  to  us  all,  one  long  to  be  remembered 
as  an  eventful  day  in  our  Christian  course." 

"Che  parts  were  all  appropriate  and  ably  sustained, 
and  thee:cercises  were  listened  to  with  deep  attention  by  a 
large  auidence,  a  majority  of  v/hom  had,  perhaps,  never  seo 
so  many  Congregational  ministers  in  their  lives,  and  many 
of  "./horn,  perhaps ,  had  never  heard  a  single  sermon  preached 
by  a  Congregational  minister.    Ehese  people  were  born  and 
'raised'     in  that  part  of  the  country  where  our  order  of 
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churches  never  grew,  simply  because  it  would  not  betray  the 
oause  of  liberty  and  bov;  down  and  worship  the  holoch  of 
slavery.     Thanks  be  to  God  for  the  clean  record  of  our 
churches  on  this  slavery  question,  and  that  they  now  can 
be   slanted  on  this  soil  without  compromising  a  single  prin- 
ciple of  the  '/hole  gospel. 

"Council  left  a  most  favorable  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  those  present,  and  we  feel  that  the  brethren  have 
helped  our  cause  very  much  in  this  community,  for  which 
we  thank  them  and  the  Lord  and  take  courage." 

"Our  number  is  small,  but  several  others  have  come  in, 
and  expect  to  unite  with  us  at  our  next  communion,  and  we 
hope  that  the  tide  of  immigration  nov:  flowing  into  this 
state,  and  along  this  railroad,  will  bring  us  some  more 
good  Jongregationalist s .    I'here  is  also  some  hopeful  mater- 
ial here,  upon  which  to  v:ork,  so  that  we  feel  confident 
that  our  little  church  will  grow  and  we  are  encouraged  to 
70  for.rard  with  faith  in  God  and  in  the  future.     Our  great- 
est need  at  oresent  is  a  church  edifice;  we  can  effect  but 
little  without  it;  we  mast  have  a  home,  a  house  for  our  God. 
All  trie  other  denominations  have  built  or  are  about  to  built, 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  if  we  take  our  proper  position 
in  thsi  thriving  city,  which  .:ad  doubled  its  population  t..e 
last  year,  and  is  likely  to  the  next,  we  must  erect  a  house 
of  worship  at  once,  as  good  a3  tliat  of  any  other  denomination. 

In  June  of  1868,  there  is  another  report,  as  folllows: 
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"It  is  with  a  glad  heart  that  I  write  my  report  for 
jrhe  past  quarter.     The  Lord  has  made  it  the  most  fruitful 
three  months'  labor  of  my  whole  ministerial  oourse.    ~dev,  J. 
honteith,  of  St..  Louis  came  to  coy  assistance  in  January, 
we  had  already  seen  some  tohens  of  the  presence  of  the  spirit, 
and  the  readiness  of  God  to  rive  us  the  desires  of  our  hearts, 
-ho  preaching  of  the  7ord  was  soon  felt  to  be  in  the  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirit,  and  of  power;  and  almost  all  w&e 
hoard  were  deeply  moved  and  impressed." 

"Both  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  priched  in  their  hearts 
and  a  number  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  after  the  flesh,  remained 
several  evenings  at  the  inquiry  meeting,  to  learn  more  about 
Him  who  is  the  only  Savior  of  dying  men.     Their  seemed  much 
interested,  and  asked  many  pertinent  and  shrewd  questions; 
but  I  fear  that  prejudice,  blindness  of  mind,  and  perversity 
of  heart  were  too  strong  to  allow  any  of  them  heartily  to 
embrace  Christ  as  their  Messiah." 

"Thank  God,  the  Gentiles  received  him  whom  the  Jews  re- 
jected, and  he  was  formed  in  them,  the  hope  of  glory*" 

"At  least  forty?  in  all,  are  hopefully  converted, 
uite  a  number  of  them  are  heads  of  families,  but  most  are 
young  people.     Our  church  is  largely  composed  of  young 
persons.    Twenty-one  have  been  receibed  in  the  last  four 
weeks,  and  there  are  quite  a  number  of  others  whom  we  ex- 
pect to  come  in  soon.     Our  membership  is  now  forty-four; 
three  times  what  it  -;/as  a  year  ago." 

Again  in  February  of  1869,  Mr.  Bowers  reports: 
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"Since  my  last  report,  our  congregations  have  grown, 
and  five  have  been  added  to  the  church.     It  now  seems  that 
this  church,  with  God's  blessing,  will  continue  to  grow  and 
prosper.     uh:e  "prejudice  against  us,  at  first  strong,  is  ra- 
pidly disappearing,    hen  of  'Southern  principles'  give  us 
little  encouragement,  "but  there  is  no  active  opposition  on 
account  of  our  loyalty.    Loyalty  is  decidedly  in  the  as- 
cendency in  this  city,  and  so  we  are  not  at  all  troubled  by 
the  disloyal  element." 

"The  great  majority  of  t he  people  here  are  from  the 
l^orth  and  East,  chiefly  from  Ohio.    Our  city  is  rapidly 
growing,    i'haree  years  ago,  when  I  came  to  Se&alia,  and 
entire  stranger,  it  was  a  village  of  seventeen  hundred 
people;  now  it  lias  a  population  of  full  five  thousand,  with 
paved  streets,  large  brick  blochs  of  business  houses,  gas 
works,  etc." 

"Our  Sabbath  School  has  grown  very  muvh  during  the 
last  three  months.     The  average  attendance  is  no1*'  about  a 
hundred  and  forty.      'hat  a  change  in  one  year!    Tie  began  a 
year  ago  last  hay  with  an  attendance  of  twenty.    Last  fall, 
we  had  forty  to  fifty;  in  the  spring,  ninety  or  one  hundred. 
Our  total  membership  cannot  be  less  than  two  hundred.  Last 
year  it  was  the  smallest  school  in  the  city;  now,  considerably 
the  largest.    7e  truly  thank  God  for  this  increase,  and  my 
prayer  is  that  theseyoung  people  may  be  early  led  to  Christ. 

"We  have  opened  the  campaign  in  earnest,  and  are  now 
holding  three  meetings  a  week  for  prayer  and  conference,  which 
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we  hope  to  keep  up  through  tj.e  winter,    ".'e  have  organized 
our  churoh  into  a  system  of  six  committees,  giving  to  eaoh 
committee  speoifio  work  to  do.    Jlach  member  of  the  church 
is  put  on  one  or  twci  of  these  committeos.     i'his  is  working 
well  thus  far,  and  my  part  of  the  work  will  "be  to  make 
each  of  these  committees  more  and  more  efficient ,  and  to 
supervise  the  "hole.    I.jy  object  is  to  make  this  church  a 
live,  active,  working  churoh  of  Christ,  "by  organisation, 
and  by  giving  to  each  one  something  to  do  for  the  I2aster." 

This  pastorate  at  Sedalia  covered  a  period  of  four 
years.     In  1868,  he  took  on  "indsor,  and  continued  there 
until  1872,  the  last  two  years  of  this  pastorate,  serving 
also  the  church  at  C-reenridge.    Here,  at  Sreenridege,  he 
was  married  to  Helen  A.  Enapp,  I.Iarch  8,  1870.    FrojQ  Windsor, 
in  May  of  1871,  Mr.  Bovvers  reports: 

"Our  church  has  received  nine  additions  during  the 
cuarter,  four  of  them  on  confession  of  faith.     One  of  these 
was  an  infidel  for  twenty-five  years,  who  tried  hard  not  to 
believe  the  3ible ,  but  completely  failed,    he  says  that  he 
'knew  all  the  time,  in  the  depths  of  his  heart,  that  these 
things  were  so,  that  his  wife  was  right,  and  he  wrong,  bu£ 
was  too  proud  to  confess  his  error. 1 

"Since  coming  here  from  Sedalia,  my  work  has  much  en- 
larged, and  having  another  church  to  look  after,  I  am  very 
busy.     I  have  preached  at  Greenridge  once  every  month,  and 
gathered  a  church  which,  after  some  delay,  has  been 
are.oognize&    by  a  council,     twenty-one  united  to  form  the  or- 
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ganiaation,  and  others  -./ill  come.    The  prospects  seem  en- 
couraging.   It  is  a  new  railroad  village,  in  a  rich  farming 
region,  filled  up  witH  settlers.    '.7e  obctipled  the  ground 
first ,  and  have  a  great  advantage ,  as  there  was  an  urgent 
and  real  call  for  a  church.    The  village  is  nine  miles  from 
Windsor,  and  I  am  to  preach  there  every  two  weeks  on  Sab- 
bath afternoon  ouite  a  ride  for  me  after  services  here.  I 

preach,  also,  every  ether  3ab"bath  to  a  German  Congregation, 
in  their  own  language  ,  us  they  have  no  one  el3e  to  "break  to 
them  the  "oread  of  life . 

"There  are  other  points  along  this  railroad  which  we 
ought  to  occupy  at  once,    '"here  are  the  right  men?    If  po- 
ssible, send  them  along  soon." 

"rom  1872-1874,  LIr.  Bowers  was  at  Lexington,  Ohio. 
In  1874,  he  came  to  Io"Ta,  and  was  here  for  seven  years, 
hrom  1874  to  1877,  he  was  at  Parhersburg,  and  from  1877 
to  1881,  at  lilarlville ,  ana  Almoral.    The  next  four  years, 
188101885,  he  spent  at  0 handle rville ,  Illinois,  and  then 
returned  to  Iowa,  having  residence  for  a  year  at  Grinnell 
and  supplying  the  church  at  Victor. 

His  last  pastorate,  1866-1890,  was  at  Kidder,  lie. 
here  be  began  to  break  clown  with  softeninp  of  the  brain.  He 
died  in  office,  January  16,  1891,  aged  fifty-five  years,  ten 
months  and  two  clays. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  Brother  Bowers  was  of  German 
extraction,    he  had  no  brogue,  but  he  put  sentences  together 
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after  the  German  fashion,  and  used  some  words  peculiar  to 
t-.e  Gorman  O'ji  Pennsylvania.     Indeed,  as  we  liave  seen,  _.o  was 
so  much  of  a  German  thzt  lie  was  able  to  preach  in  the  Ger- 
man language . 

Physically,  LIr.  Borers  was  tall  and  spare.    Eis  hair 
was  light,  his  eyes  "blue,  his  beard  was  the  down  of  a  school- 
boy.   Eis  voice  was  rather  harsh.    He  spohe  with  hesitation. 
There  were  f oreshadowings  of  his  appyooahing  breakdown  a 
good  while  before  the  crisis  came.    But  he  was  a  good 
brother,  plain,  humble,  honest,  self-sacrificing,  faithful. 

0    CL X  CL    .  jT**ci»X    i_©    0  0  LL -L CL  • 

In  reply  to  a  request  for  reminiscences  of  his  father, 
Mr,  George  E,  Bowers,  of  Sedalia,  hissouri,  writes: 

"Eere  permit  me  to  divulge  a  secret,  though  nothing  dis- 
reputable to  my  father,    he  might  have  been  at  3.  a  year 
longer,  if  he  had  wished,  but  rather  than  antagonize  a  rich 
farmer  of  A. ,  who  wanted  to  use  a  time  worn  custom  of  hector- 
ing the  preacher ,  rather  than  all  or;  him  the  pleasure  of  with- 
holding part  of  the  stipends,  father  resigned.    Also  at  P. 
tae  pastorate  was  of  average  length,  and  might  have  been  a 
year  longer,  but  not  wishing  to  hinder  the  church  by  taking 
sides  in  a  church  or  rather  a  family,  cuarrel,  father  re- 
signed." 

"Every  church  edifice  wherever  father  preached  was  re- 
paired and  made  attractive  and  no  debts  either  of  preacher 
or  people  was  left  to  embarrass  his  successor,  or  disorgan- 
ize the  church.     In  matters  of  finance,  he  took  the  ground 
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that  the  pastor  should  cnntribute  his  full  share  to  the  ffifcln- 
tenance  of  the  church,  as  well  as  the  membership ,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  attitude  and  practice,  he  wits  we  loomed  "by 
the  j.  A.  R.  organisation,  school  "boards,  and  public  lectur- 
ers in  village  lif c .  ; 

?4hott^S  a  volunteer  in  the  Qivil  ",'ar,  he  did  not  "be- 
lieve in  war,  race  prejudice,  or  struggle  for  might  supre- 
macy, which  is  now  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  world.  Though 
of  determined  character,  he  was  sensitive  to  criticism,  cour- 
teous, and  hind  hearted,    his   ^reaching  was  rather  of  the  old 
style  with  its  firstly,  secondly,  etc.,  but  I  fail  to  see  that 
it  differs  much  from  the  most  effective  preaching  of  to-day, 
and  I  imagine  his  sense  of  man's  weakness  would  find  him  op- 
posed to  hnitarianism,  or  the  higher  Criticism,  which  is 
disturbing  some  of  our  churches  today." 

"He  was  not  opposed  to  revivals,  but  being  of  German 
extraction,  he  held  to  the  idea  that  home  and  church  influ- 
ence shoulc  go  together.    He  believed  in  the  Sunday  School, 
the  G.       ,  and  had  a  catechism  class  to  instruct  young  people 
before  the  0.  E.  idea  had  appeared.    He  believed  in  missions, 
home  and  foreign,  though  I  think  he  gave  i.is  preference  to 
.  one  hiss ions  and  the  .^merican  hissionary  Association.  Ee 
always  contributed  to,  and  through  his  influence  and  example 
increased  church  offerings,    lie  liked  Congregational  sirring, 
and  church  choir  music,  and  often  thanked  the  choir  leaders 
and  the  organist  for  their  services.    he  liked  social  gather- 
ings; and,  understanding  German,  and  the  _,-erman  people,  .:e  was 
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able  to  get  attendance  and  indirect  and  often  active  oontti- 
butions  to  salary  and  church  attendance  on*  the  part  of  the 
Germans . " 

"At  home  with  the  children,  crawling  about  his  knees, 
he  always  prepared  a  new  and  acceptable  message  each  v:eel:; 
nor  did  he  forget  to  get  on  Saturday,  a  sack  of  hoarhound 
stick  candy  for  our  benefit  Sunday  afternoon,    he  had  more 
than  the  ordinary  care  of  a  man  for  many  a  years,  mother 
was  partially  broken  dorm  in  health.    He  put  down  in  a  re- 
cord book,  v:hich  he  officiated,  which  would  stand  in  a  lav/ 
court  to-day,  if  some  one  needed  such  proof.    I.iany  a  church 
treasurer  personally  advanced  the  salary  uhen  it  was  due 
him,  knowing  that  ho  would  net  ask  for  it  unless  forced  to 
do  so." 

"Graduating  from  the  College  and  theological  Seminary 
at  Oberlin,  he  was  largely  a  product  of  President  Finney. 
This  great  man  had  a  great  influence  upon  his  thinking  and 
his  general  character.    He  believed  thoroughly  in  education. 
He  spent  one  uinter  at  Grinnell,  almost  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  giving  the  writer  the  beginnings  of  a  classical  education 
in  the  Academy,    lly  mother  has  been  dead  now  for  two  years. 
She  was  a  noble  woman,  and  did  very  much  to  help  my  father 
in  his  work. 

"In  father's  record  book,  appears  the  following:  'August 
26,  1879,  assisted  at  the  funeral  of  EeT.  E.  G.  Carpenter,  of 
Golden  irairie.    Ee  died  of  consumption,  aged  fifty  years. 
Hev.  3.  1.1.  Amsden  had  charge  of  the  funeral  and  Tat  her  Day, 
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of  Handle ster ,  assisted.'     Chore  are  a  score  or  more  of 
these  records,  but  they  v:oul&  be  of  no  interest,  excepting 
to  the  people  of  barkers  burg ,  harlville, ,  and  Almoral. 
SJhariking  you  for  your  interest,  in  ray  father,  I  am, 

"Yours  truly, 

"George  H,  Bowers." 
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Eighty- seventh  sketch, 

^•eorge  Oakebread. 

'There  in  the  world  this  "brother  got  his  name  ,  I  can- 
not imagine ,  unless  it  was  from  his  father  and  the  woman 
who  was  WiSLliiig  to  assume  that  name.     Jo  far  as  our  records 
show,  we  had  the  Oakebread  all  to  ourselves  at  Lit.  Pleasant 
in  1874,  1875,  and  a  part  of  1875. 

"either  our  l.Iinuttes  nor  the  Congregational  Quarterly 
give  any  information  as  to  -/here  he  came  from  to  Iowa,  or 
whither  he  went  when  he  left  Lit.  Pleasant,    Cur  records, 
however,  show  that  he  was  ordained  in  1872.    Undoubtedly  he 
was  ordained  in  the  mother  country,    ngland,  whence ,  as  I 
have  recently  learned,  he  came,  and  whither  he  returned 
after  leaving  lit.  pleasant. 

A  notice  of  his  death,  app sarin/;  in  the  London  Chris- 
tian "forld,  in  Hay  of  1913,  gives  us  a  little  glimpse  of 
the  man.    SDhe  clipping  is  as  follows: 

"The  death  has  occurred  at  Ipswich,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-f ire ,  of  hev.  George  Oakebread,  one  of  the  most  highly 
esteemed  ministers  in  Suffolk.    Educated  at  Chesiiunt  College, 
his  fix- st  pastorate  was  at  77est-end  Church,  haverhill. 

"In  1874,  owing  to  a  distressing  bereavement  t..e 

loss  of  his  two  first  born  children  he  left  haverhill  and 

went  to  America,  where  ii©  took  the  pastorate  of  the  Mt .  _lea- 
sant  church  in  Iowa,  and  remained  for  two  years.     On  returning 
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home,  feel  spent  ten  years  in  the  pastorate  of  the  tabernacle 
in  Greenwich- road ,  London.     In  1887,  he  acceded  to  a  request 
to  return  to  his  former  sphere  of  ministry  at  haverhill,  and 
ealry  in  las  second  pastorate,  a  ncv.r  church  and  schools  ".ere 
erected,  at  a  cost  of  3,000  pounds  sterling.    After  eight  and 
a  half  years  of  service,  he  accepted  the  pastorate  at  ITeedham 
harhet ,  and  his  pastorate  there  extended  over  fifteen  years, 
hr.  Cake  ../read  v.ras  an  ex-president  of  the  Suffolk  Union,  and 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  Poor  lav;  vork." 
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Eighty- g i ghth  she t  ch , 

Charles  Little. 

Charles  Little,  son  of  Samuel  and  Jerusha  (Bailey) 
Little,  WAS  oorn  in  Columbia,  Connecticut,  September  26 , 
1618.     he  T?as  the  seventh  in  descent  from  Thomas  little,  who 
came  to  Plymouth,  Massachusetts ,  and  married  in  1830,  Ann 
barren,  the  daughter  of  Richard  '"arren,  who  came  over  in  the 
Mayflower,    he  was  a  worthy  son  of  his  hilgrim  ancestors. 

In  preparation  for  college,  Mr,  Little  attended  the 
Bacon  Academy,  at  Colchester,  Connecticut ;  graduated  from 
Yale  College  in  1844,  holding  a  high  rank  in  his  class.  He 
studied  theology  imo  years  in  Auburn  Seminary  and  one  year 
in  "ew  Haven,  -'here  he  graduated  in  1847. 

Choosing  the  foreign  field,  he  v;as  ordained  to  that 
work  in  his  home  church  at  Columbia,  September  1,  1847, 
hev.  Joel  —owes ,   A  D.  ,  oz  .  artiord,  preaching  "ohe  sermon 
September  29th,  of  this  year,  the  month  after  his  ordination, 
he  was  married  to  Hiss  Amelia  Fewton,  of  Sherburne,  Sew 
HoriC.    .  or  tueir  weeding  orip,  starting  iron  .^oston  t^iis 
same  month,  they  reached  Lladura,  India,  the  next  spring. 

I.Irs .  .'ittle  soon  gave  her  life  a  sacrifice  to  the 
service,  dying  -July  18,  1848.    llr.  Little  labored  alone  until 
1852,  at  which  time  he  returned  home ,  wit  went  back  to  India 
the  next  year,  taking  with  him  hiss  Susan  L.obbins  ,  of  hock- 
port,  Hew  Lork,  as  -.is  wife.     They  were  married  September  15, 
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strength  sufficient  to  continue  theis  work,  out  in  1859,  it 
"became  apparent  that  llrs.  little  could  no  longer  endure  the 
hardships  of  the  service  and  the  debilitating  effects  of  the 
climate . 

Returning  to  America,  they  reached  I^ew  York,  rebruary 
24,  1860.    After  resting  for  a  season,  Mr.  little,  for  a 
part  of  a  year,  1860-61,  supplied  the  church  at  l.Ianlius , 
ITe\7  lork.     January  8,  186£ ,  :ie  v*as  insoalled  pastor  at  Ches- 
hire, Connecticut,  and  served  in  that  parish  until  July,  1865 
Trom  July  of  1865,  to  t::e  same  month  in  1867,  he  was  pastor 
at  7oodbp:ry,  lonnecticut,  and  then  came  west. 

His  first  pastorate  in  the  "7est  — as  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
and  he  was  t..e  first  pastor  of  that  church,  which  had  "been 
organised  the  previous  year.    Lincoln  at  the  time  was  a  mere 
hamlet,  having  a  schcolhouse,  a  blacl^smith  shop,  and  four 
dwellings.    ITo  railroad  had  reached  it  at  that  day.  lumber 
to  build  the  person's  house  Was  carted  fifty  miles  from  the 
hissouri  River.    The  reports  of  the  missionary  to  the  Home 
Llissicnary  Society,  will ,  in  a  measure,  tell  the  story  of 
this  pastor.    The  first  f eport ,  published  in  august  of  1868, 
is  as  follo-.?s: 

"The  future  of  Lincoln  brightens  each  month.    Its  grovrfch 
this  year  may  not  be  a  s  rapid  as  some  have  imagined,  but 
Will  probably  be  as  great  as  re  could  reasonably  desire. 
Then  I  was  here-  in  November,  there  were  within  the  town 
limits,  only  nine  dwellings;  nor;  there  is  a  population  of 
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about  four  hundre d .    Text  year,  with  a  railroad  approaching, 
and  state  lands  in  tire  county  thrown  into  market,  we  anti- 
cipate a  more  rapid  increase.    Now  is  the  time  to  lay  founda- 
tions.   If  ever  Congregational  principles  are  to  prevail  in 
this  state,  nor;  is  the  hour,  and  this  is  the  place  to  strike. 

"77e  ne3&  help .     Thewe  Central  States  ''"ill  soon  "be  filled 
'.vith  a  vast  population,  exerting  influence  for  weal  or  for 
woe,  upon  the  other  parts  of  the  country.     "7e  are  in  the 
heart  of  the  nation.  If  the  other  members  of  the  body  wish- 
to  be  healthy,  safe,  and  prosperous,  they  must  see  to  it 
that  the  heart  is  right.    This  will  not  be,  unless  t  .e 
EAst  will  freely  give  us  men  and  money  to  reproduce  here 
Eastern  institutions.     In  no  other  way  can  the  East  protect 
herself ,  and  retain  her  influence." 

*Wa  need  now  a  few  good  men,  with  some  capital,  who 
will  come  and  labor  with  us  to  build  up  here,  and  eventually 
through  this  state  churches,  schools,  academies  and  colleges, 
such  as  have  made  Hew  England  the  pride  of  all  her  sons.  77e 
shall  have  many  obstacles,    -The  devil  is  at  work.    '.Ye  are  all 
poor.    "Drinking  saloons  multiply,  profanity  and  Sabbath 
breaking  abound,    rray  for  us  I" 

The  next  report,  published  in  September  of  1868,  is  in 
part  as  follows: 

"Everything  is  new  with  us,  and  in  the  forming  state, 
hs  the  living  tide  begins  to  surge,  excitement  increases, 
speculation  grows  brisk,  and  Satan  works.     The  State  House, 
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a  fine  building,  a  substantial  sandstone  block  for  a  bank  and 
stores,  houses,  shops,-  and  shanties  are  springing  up,  and 
with  them  saloons,  where  the  poison  is  sold  in  abundance. 

"Per;  families  have  come  in  as  yet,  but  men,  young  and 
old,  crowd  the  hotels  and  boarding  houses,  many  of  them  cor- 
rupt and  corrupting,    frequent  visitors  from  abroad  look 
eagerly  for  the  "main  chance',  and  many  think  they  find  it 
here.     Last  Saturday,  a  man  bought  two  lots,  each  twenty- 
five  fost  front,  and  an  unfinished  house,  for  twelve  hundred 
dollars.     On  Sabbath  morning,  though  a  local  preacher  at 
home,  he  left  for  Nebraska  City." 

"Another  man  purchased  fifty  acres  of  prairie  at  y55 
an  acre,  situated  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  city 
limits.    He  is  surveying  it  into  town  lots,  and  proposes 
to  sell  them,  it  is  said,  in  ITew  Yorkl    The  call  for  his 
operation  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  Lincoln  has  already  only 
260  acres  surveyed  and  platted.    Less  than  one-half  of  them 
have  been  sold  for  $59,000." 

"The  climate,  notwithstanding  the  winds,  is  extremely 
healthy.    Perhaps  for  a  time,  ague  may  prevail,  while  the 
farms  are  breaking  up.     The  soil  is  of  the  finest  quality; 
men  from  Illinois  have  told  me  that  they  believed  it  better 
than    any  in  that  state.    Persons  competent  to  judge  think 
that  Southeastern  llebraska  will  be  settled  more  rapidly  than 

any  other  part  of  the  country  partly  on  account  of  the  soil 

and  the  climate,  the  latitude  bedng  that  which  suits  the 
majority,  neither  too  far  north  nor  south;  partly  because  the 
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amount  of  land  thrown  open  to  homesteads  and  preemption; 
and  partly  because  of  the  location  of  the  Capital  ...ere,  and 
the  consequent  certainty  that  railroads  will  soon  be  built. r' 

"The  ample  endowments  of  the  state  will  also  attract 
settlers,     resides  two  sections  of  land  in  each  township 
appropriated  for  co:.jnon  schools,  the  state  owns  property  to 
the  amount  of  ',,3 , 654 ,820 .     In  addition  the  state  has  a  cahs 
cash  grant  from  Congress,  for  oentent iary ,  of   .4-0,000,  and 
tilt  remaining  unsold  lots  in  Lincoln,  estimated  value,  fro:.. 
$50,000  to  ,,200, 000. 11 

"I  am  informed  that  two-thirds  of  these  lands  are  lo- 
cated south  of  the  rlatte  ..iver.     _he  state  house  ,  the  Uni- 
versity and  College,  as  on  institution,  and  the  penitentiary, 
are  by  acts  of  legislature,  to  be  here,     vhe  salt  lands  are 
here,  the  principal  springs  within  two  miles.     No  permanent 
arrangement  can  be  made  till  the  meeting  of  the  legislature 
next  January;  but  the  aovernor  has  arranged  with  a  company  to 
go  forward  this  summer,  pledging  himself  to  save  them  from 
loss,     i'hey  intend  to  mahe  surface  salt  soon,  and  to  commence 
boxing  for  deep  springs. 

"Thus  you  see,  that  the  possiblities  of  Lincoln  are 
very  great,  its  possiblities,  most  encouraging,  and  its 
certainties  sufficient  to  justify  earnest  labor  to  plant 
here  the  pure  gospel  with  the  Congregational  polity." 

"If  we  expect  to  obtain  a  desirable  influence  in  this 
central  state  of  the  Union,    here  is  the  place,  and  now 
is  the  hour  to  strike.     If  God  is  calling  upon  the  Home 
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missionary  Jociety  to  work  in  this  state,  now  is  the  time 
to  form  plans  to  occupy  strategic  points.     Che  country  south 
and  west  is  rapidly  filling  up. 

"But  what  are  the  spiritual  prospects  of  Lincoln,  you 
will  ask?    Until  we  have  a  place  of  Worship  of  our  own,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  knov;  who  will  come  with  us.     3?he  con- 
gregations are  very  much  mined  at  present,    last  Sabbath 
morning,  I  heard  a  Protestant  l.Iethodist  preach  to  thirty 
persons.     In  the  afternoon,  in  the  same  school,  I  ^reached 
to  sixty  persons.      In  the  evening,  in  the  Methodist  chapel, 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  were  present  at  my 
service,    ".'e  sadly  need  a  chapel,  and  I  trust  means  may  be 
provided  to  build  before  another  winter." 

"7e  especially  need  Christian  laymen  in  all  departments 
of  labor,  who ,  while  they  are  promoting  the  temporal  welfare 
of  their  families,  will  "be  willing  to  sacrifice  something  for 
the  sake  of  laying  in  righteousness  the  foundations  of  this 
important  state.    We  must  have  men  of  integrity,  or  their 
noble  endowments  will  be  perverted  and  wasted*     She  common 
school  system  is  to  be  perfected,  the  University  to  be 

shaped,  the  internal  improvements  to  be  directed  all  for 

the  highest  good  of  coming  generations. 

"How  can  this  be  well  and  rightly  done,  unless  we 
have  intellect  trained  and  heart  sanctified  for  the  work? 
Can  you  conceive  of  any  field  more  desirable  for  educated 
and  Christian  laymen  than  this?    Is  it  possible  for  Christian 
farmers  to    accomplish  more  for  Christ  elsewhere,  than  by 
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scattering  themselves  over  these  rich  prairies,  and  laboring 
to  build  up  schools  and  churches  such  as  have  been  the  glory 
of  Eew  England?    Urge  such  to  come  and  see  for  themselves, 
and  then  in  view  of  God's  Providence  sneaking  here,  and  of 
Christ's  command,   'Go  preach,'  let  them  decide  the  question 
of  duty,    she  multitudes  will  speedily  be  here.     Can  we  not 
secure  a  due  proportion  of  the  good  and  the  true?" 

A  report  published  in  Cctober  of  1869,  continues  the 
story  of  this  Lincoln  pastorate;. 

"The  future  of  cur  town  seems  to  be  assured.     Che  growth 
is  not  rapid,  but  healthy.    She  June  sales  were  a  success 
beyond  anticipation,     xhe  second  one-half  of  the  blocks^  in 
the  town  plot,  less  the  lots  given  for  church  and  public 
buildings,  together  with  forty  sections  of  saline  land,  ly- 
ing within  ten  miles  of  the  town,  we  advertised  to  be  sold 
at  auction.    For  one-third  of  the  lots  and  one-fourth  of  the 
land  advertised,  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars 
were  realized.     She  foundations  of  University  Building,  and 
of  the  Insane  Asylum  are  being  laid.    3Jwo  railroads  &3fe 
being  graded  from  the  Liissouri  river,    and  the  prospect  is 
that  these,  and  perhaps  a  third,  will  have  their  cars  run- 
ning here  within  one  year." 

"The  meeting  of  our  General  Association  at  Fremont 
was  a  pleasant  occasion.     - he  outlook  was  encouraging,  yet 
the  need  of  men  was  apparent.     I  regret  that  we  did  not,  as 
an  association,  make  a  strong  appeal  to  Eastern  Seminaries 
for  help.    An  accession  now,  of  ten  men,  in  the  vigor  of 
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early  manhood,  and  enthusiastic  for  Christ ,  would  "be  of  in- 
calculable value  to  this  state." 

After  an  arduous  and  self-sacrificing  service  of  about 
three  years  at  lincoln,  Mr.  Little  resigned  in  1870,  leaving 
a  church  on  thirty-four  members.    r2he  Home  Missionary  for 
June  of  1870  has  the  following: 

"Rev.  Charles  little  has  resigned  his  charge  of  the 
church  in  Lincoln.    During  the  term  of  his  service,  twenty- 
nine  have  been  added  to  the  eight  members  of  the  church, 
which  he  found  there."" 

From  1871  to  1875,  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Saline 
County  Post,  at  Crete.    Then  he  came  to  Iowa,  and.  October 
1st  of  this  year,  1874,  became  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Corning.    She  side  note  in  the  Home  Missionary  record  of 
his  commission  is  this:     "Trying  to  build." 

'  Sometimes  during  the  one  year  of  Mr.  littles'  pastorate 
at  Corning,  he  made  a  report  to  the  home  l.Iissionary,  which 
was,  in  form  and  substance,  not  a  report  but  an  article. 
In  this  oommunicat ion ,  he  says: 

"West  of  the  Mississippi,  we  have  an  area  of  more  than 
2,000,000  square  miles,  Without  including  Alaska.     Should  this 

Connecticut  now  is, 
it  will  number  two  hundred  and  twenty- six  millions  of  people, 
and  in  the  whole  country  at  this  ratio,  there  would  be  359, 
000,000,    And  should  the .whole  land  become  as  densely  settled 
as  are  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to-dsy,  the  number  will  be 
no  less  than  500,000,000.      Perhaps  not  quite  one-half  of  the 
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area  of  our  country  is  yet  to  be  settled;  "but  much  remains 
to  "be  done  in  the  older  states;  so  t:iat  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  fully  one-half  of  this  Home  Missionary  work  is  hereafter 

to  "be  accomplished:  one-half  this  vast  area  and  one-half 

this  immense  population  of  the  future  is  to  b.e  Christianized, 
if  Christianized  at  all,  "by  home  "Missionary  agencies.  'Tho 
can  grasp  the  idea  of  such  numbers ,  spread  over  an  area  so 
wide?    Were  a  missionary  tospend  one  week  in  each  township 
of  six  miles  square,  he  must  live  more  than  a  thousand  years. 
To  visit  each  family  of  that  popiilation  making  twenty  visits 
daily,  would  recuire  ten  thousand  years.    These  figures  may 
give  some  hint  of  the  Home  IIissiona,ry  work  to  oe  done  in  our 
land. 

"This  work  is  to  be  carried  on  against  many  obstacles. 
Some  of  them  arise  from  the  condition  of  tl:e  society  -'here 
most  of  the  work  is  to  be  done  in  the  pioneer  state  of  so- 
ciety, in  the  midst  of  a  scattered  people,  their  houses  far 
apart,  a  few  small  neighborhoods,  these  coming  together  in 
one  place,  but  few.     If  the  missionary  would  reach  the  peo- 
ple, he  must  travel  long  distances;  and  if  he  would  gain  and 
hold  their  confidence  and  affection,  he  must  give  much  time 
to  visiting.    The  people  are  not  only  scattered,  but  also 
unsettled.     They  come  professedly  to  make  homes  for  their 
families;  yet  a  large  pajrt  of  the  first  settlers  fail  to 
remain.     Some  who  do  well  sell  out,  expecting  to  add  to  their 
property.    Others  fail  and  pass  on,  hoping  to  do  better  next 
time.     This  perpetual  change  in  the  first  stages  of  settle- 
ment, is  a  serious  hindrance  to  effective  work.    Again,  the 
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people  are  heterogeneous.     Zoning  from  different  parts  of  the 
world,  their  diverse  thoughts,  fe -slin  s  and  habits,  do  not 
easily  assimilate.     There  is  little  sympathy;  no  strong  bond 
of  union.    Years  pass  before  they  crystallize  into  one  com- 
pact, homogeneous  society.    Then  again,  the  people  are  busy, 
labor  and  care  oppress  them.     Cnly  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty can  even  earnest  Christians  find  time  for  religious 
duties,    These  stubborn  hindrances  can  not  but  greatly  retard 
the  missionary  work,  and  depress  the  faithful  workman." 

"Other  obstacles  arise  from  the  imperfection  of  the  in- 
strumentalities,    -he  missionaries,  though  good  and  partially 
sanctified  men,  are  yet  but  men- -very  human.    Environed  with 
difficulties,  oppressed  with  the  multifarious  forms  of  labor, 
they  have  little  time  or  strength,  for  self-culture.    The  lack 
of  comfortable  support  grinds  and  torments  many  of  them;  often 
sorely  tempts  them  to  engage  in  business — -a  resort  which 
never  fails  to  weaken  the  missionaries  Christian  influence, 
with  little  or  any  compensation  in  worldly  comfort." 

"So  this  imperfection  of  instrumentalities  is  due  the 
great  waste  of  the  Lord's  money  and  talent,  through  denomi- 
national mis judgment,  ambition,  and  strife,  in  small  vil- 
lages giving  a  name  to  live  to  four,  six,  or  eight  churches 
where  two  would  be  enough;  in  country  townships,  to  two ,  three, 

or  four,  where  only  one  is  needed.    "That  is  the  effect?  

These  churches  are  tempted  to  envy,  strife,  uncharitablene3s , 

proselyting  conduct  which  men  of  the  world  are  glad  to 

seize  upon  as  an  excuse  for  their  rejection  e'f  the  Gospel. 
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lOSTlpport  these  rival  ohurcl.es,  money  cast  into  the  lord's 
treasury  with  grayer  and  self-denial,  for  the  honor  of  God 

and  the  spread  of  his  kingdom,  is  wasted  wasted,  when  there 

is  such  a  call  for  consecrated  men  and  money,  in  places  where 
Satan  reigns  unchecked.    Hot  such  was  the  practice  of  the 
apostles.     Cnce ,  indeed,  Paul  and  Jarnabus  disagreed,  but 
they  did  not  attempt  to  establish  rival  churches  in  -Jitioch. 
I'hey  went  in  different  directions  to  preach  the  one  gospel 
to  the  destitute.    There  were  on  'sects'  in  their  days.  This 
sagacious  body,  now  so  highly  approved  by  many,  was  left  to 
be  discovered  in  later  ages  by  a  wisdom  approved  if  not 
instigated  by  the  Adversary. 

"How  must  this  method  of  working  appear  to  the  wise 
and  loving  lord,  our  haste r  and  Head,  who  knows  no  denomina- 
tion or  sect,  and  in  whose  sight  all  his  real  disciples 
are  members  of  the  one  family  of  God  on  earth  and  in  heaven?" 

"Other  obstacles  arise  from  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
work,  and  a  lack  of  consecration  on  the  part  of  too  many 
nominal  Christians.     There  are  many  bright  exceptions;  founders 
and  patrons  of  our  Missionary  Societies,  many  devoted  pastors, 
here  and  there  a  working  church,  not  a  few  praying  bands  of 
elect  ladies,  who  freely  give  money  and  toil  to  supply  the 
physical  wants  of  their  brethren  and  sisters,  on  the  frontier. 
3ut  how  many  church  members  seem  number  of  reported  conver- 
sions was  5,440.    Here  is  proof  that  God  favors  this  work, 
and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  hewills  its  completion, 
he  has  decreed  and  foretold  the  redemption  of  the  world. 
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_his  redemption  is  to  bo  wrought  out  by  the  loabors  of  his 
church.     So  effect  this  speedily,  a  truly  Christian  nation 
is  needed.      His  providence  indicates  that  ours  is  to  be  the 
favored  nation,  second,  at  least,  to  no  other;  that  here  a 
truly  Christian  people  shall  be  prepared  for  spiritual  con- 
rue  st.    hov;ever.  this  may  be,  there  is  no  more  important  part 
of  the  v;orld  to  be  redeemed;  and  since  Jod  had  done  so  much 
to  -Christianize  it,  we  must  believe  that  he  purposes  to 
complete  "fche  work;  and  we  know  that  whatever  God  purposes, 
-all  surely  be  accomplished.'' 

"Here,  then  is  ground  for  largest  faith;  faith  like 
Abraham's;  faith  which  will  cause  Christian  men  and  women 
to  lay  themsleves  and  their  children  upon  Christ's  altar, 
living  sacrifices;  to  lay  their  talents  and  property  there 
also,  to  be  expended  in  this  service,    ^nd  is  there  no  rea- 
son in  this  sacrifioe?    Are  these  not  just  and  adequate  mo- 
tives for  it,  which  we  draw  from  considering  the  blood  that 
was  shed  that  it  night  be  accomplished'.'    The  millions  of 
priceless  souls  in  danger;  the  powerful  impulse  which  the 
full  Christianizing  of  this  nation  will  give  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world;  the  glory  which  shall  rebound  to  the 
hather  by  the  restoration  of  this  rebellious  world  to  its 
allegiance?" 

,T3Por  such  a  glorious  end,  Christians,  in  their  several 

folds  are  laboring,  giving,  praying  each  with  mind  and 

heart  set  first  and  chiefly  upon  the  work  of  his  own  division 
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of  the  host?    Skis  is  well;  but  may  not  a  larger  charity  be 
better?    has  not  the  time  come  when  Christians  nay  lay  aside 
the  selfishness  of  sect,  and  be  more  willing  that  Cod  should 
do  his  ov;n  work  in  his  own  way;  willing  that  (Cod  shall  be 
honored  by  any  people  whom  he  chosos  to  bless;  willing  that 
souls  shall  be  saved  by  any  means  which  the  Spirit  approves; 
willing  to  occupy  any  field,  or  to  abandon  any  field,  as  the 
providence  of  Cod  shall  direct?    Is  it  not  time  for  leaders 
and  members  of  all  evangelical  churches  to  unite  heartily 
with  each  other  in  laboring  for  Christ,  even  if  for  this 
they  must  abandon  former  names  and  even  if  the  number  of 
denominational  churches  shall  be  somewhat  diminished? 

"¥hen  'hristians  as  a  body  are  honestly  ready  for  this, 
may  not  we  reasonably  expect  our  Cod  to  send  a  Pentecostal 
baptism,  so  twat  not  three  thousand  only,  but  a  nation  shall 
be  converted  in  a  day?    Then  shall  the  missionary  work  of 
this  land,  and  of  all  lands,  be  speedily  completed;  and  as 
now  in  heaven,  so  in  all  the  earth,  shall  Cod  be  glorified." 

After  one  year  at  Corning,  in  Cctober  of  1875,  l.Ir. 
Little  took  charge  of  the  churches  at  Lewis  and    ear  Grove, 
and  was  in  service  on  this  field  for  ten  years,    Here  I  found 
him,  active  and  happy,  wrhen  I  began  my  home  Lissionary  work 
in  1882.    The  churches  prospered  greatly  undrr  his  admini- 
stration.     There  was  but  one  of  his  reports  from  lewis 
published,  and  ti;at  was  not  properly  a  rex^ort  any  more  than 
the  one  from  Corning,  but  a  series  of  observations  and 
questions.     In  this  comwuincation ,  reviewing  the  revival 
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work  of  the  last  T. .inter  on  his  field,  Brother  Little  writes: 
"The  result  was  that  the  majority  of  our  churoh  members 
were  greatly  quickened,  about  twenty  persons  were  hopefully 
converted,  and,  at  the  last  coiaraunion,  ten  were  received 
to  the  church  on  profession.    But,  while  we  desire  to  be 
truly  grateful  for  so  rich  a  blessing,  and  to  render  con- 
tinued thanks  to  ,'od  for  his  undeserved  mercy,  we  feel  that 
much  more  ought  to  have  been  accomplished,  and  would  have 
"been,  had  the  faith  and  sacrifice  of  his  people  bean  ei.ual 
to  his  desire  to  bless  us." 

"here  and  elsewhere,  in  these  late  revivals,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  lack  among  Christians,  converts,  and 
incpuireres ,  of  that  intense  earnestness  which  is  born  of  a 
deep  sense  of  sin  and  a  realization  of  the  presence  of  God. 
Is  this  characteristic  of  the  revivals  at  the  2ast ,  also? 
Does  it  arise  from  the  lack  01    ^reaching  "the  terrors  of 
the  la*7,  and  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  or  is  it  owing  to  new 
moods  of  thought  and  feeling  prevalent  in  society?  Should 
pastors  and  Christians  seek  to  bring  back  the  experiences 
of  former  years,  or  should  they  regard  it  as  the  -..ill  of 
the  spirit  that  love  is  to  be  the  chief  motive  and  subject, 
and  cuietness  the  chief  characteristic!  or  future  revivals." 
Of  this  pastorate,  LIr.  little's  daughter  says: 
"During  his  ten  years  at  lewis ,  1 ather  was  intimate 

haven  to  attend  the  Torty  hears'  Reunion  of  his  class  at 
Yale.      is  classmate,  hev.  G.  S.  IP.  Savage,  D.  D.  ,  of  Ohica- 
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go,  who  was  present  also." 

At  length  this  double  parish  became  too  heavy  a  load 
for  him,  so  ;.e  resigned  in  July  ox'  1885,  and  accepted  a  call 
to  the  little  churoh  at  Clay,  in  Washington  county.  This 
last  pastorate,  closing  in  September  of  1888,  brought  him 
to  the  age  of  sixty-nine.    He  then  resigned,  and  went  to 
live  with  his  son,  Ilobbins  Little,  in  Los  Angelos,  Calif, 
here  disappointment  met  him.    his  son  with  whom  he  hoped 
to  spend  his  remaing  days,  died  suddenly.    Returning  to 
Lincoln,  he  found  a  welcome  and  a  pleasant  home  with  his 
second  son,  Prof.  Charles  S.  Little.     In  the  winter  of  1891- 
2.,  he  was  visited  by  a  severe  sickness,    he  slowly  and 
partially  recovered  as  spring  opened.    But  August  10,  he 
was  again  confined  to  his  room,  and  gradually  failing,  till 
Au;_ust  1£  (1892),  when  he  gently  fell  asleep  in  Jesus." 

Mr.  Little  was  &  pleasant,  pure-minded  boy,  and  a 
noble  Christian  man.     Said  a  schoolmate,  when  told  that 
./..arlie  L4 vtle  was  converted  and  .Living  a  bouter  life; 
"Converted I    he  can  never  be  a  better  man  than  he  has  al- 
ways been."    He  was  so  pure,  so  sincere,  and  so  devoted, 
j?hat  all  who  knew  him  respected  and  loved  him.    he  was  a 
kind  father,  a  devoted  husband,  and  a  much  loved  brother. 
Ee  was  a  good  sermonizer,  a  pleasant  speaker,  and  waar  ready 
for  every  duty,    he  was  ready  when  called,  and  longed  to 
depart.    His  friends  cannot  wish  him  ba&k,  but  rather  re- 
joice that  he  is  where  pain  and  parting  are  unknown." 

There  is  no  occasion  that  I  should  testify  that  kr. 
Little  was  a  very  excellent  and  usarful  man.    His  face  and 
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speech,  and  manners  g«ve  umnistakatale  proof  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  genius  Yankee. 

his  reports  show  thorough  intellectual  training,  a 
familiarity  with  good  English,  a  far  reaching  range  of 
intellectual  and  spiritual  vision,  and  an  old  fashioned 
orthodoxy,  with  some  glints  and  gleams  of  the  more  modern 
theological  views. 

Eis  was  an  honest  soul  as  ever  stood  face  to  face 
with  God  and  with  his  feliownen.    he  loved  the  lowly  places 
of  life ,  but  he  dwelt  in  the  high  places  of  love  and  faith 
and  hope  and  joy  and  peace.    A  veritable  saint  on  earth  was 
this  good  man,  Charles  Little. 


Eighty-ninth  sketch, 
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John  A.  Palmer. 

this  brother  comes  into  our  records  at  G-ridley,  Illi- 
nois, in  September  of  1868.    IJlough  he  v;as  ordained  in  185S. 
The  exact  date  and  place  of  his  ordination  are  not  stated, 
nor  is  thfc  body  into  which  he  was  received  indicated. 

In  1872,  beginning  October  1st,  he  was  laboring  at 
Canton  and  Sioux  Palls,  South  Dakota.    Prom  this  field,  in 
November  of  1872,  he  reports: 

"I  have  had  difficulty,  at  starting,  in  arranging  so 
as  to  hold  services  regularly,    xit  Canton,  here  was  at  first 
no  room  in  -hich  \  e  could  meet,  except  the  school  house, 
where  five  other  denominations  met.    At  Sioux  Palls,  I 
could  only  have  meetings  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  only  a- 
vailable  room  there  was  an  old  barrachs ,  occupied  on  on 
alternate  Sunday  mornings  by  the  Methodist  and  episcopalians, 
whiter  some  weeks,  we  secured  tempcrarily,  the  log  house  here, 
in  which  Mr.  TTard  (Joseph  Ward)  preached  on  his  first  visit. 
I  then  arranged  to  have  service  here  each  Sabbath  morning, 
and  then  drive  to  Sioux  Palls  (twenty- one  miles,)  to  preach 
at  four  o( clock,    ffe  must  soon  give  tip  the  log  house,  as  it 
is  to  be  used  as  a  printing  office. 

"Seeing  the  urgent  need,  our  brethren  determined  to 

erect  a  small  house  of  Worship  24x32  feet.    Host  of  the 

material  is  on  the  ground,  work  is  going  on,  the  frame  will 
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probably  be  raised  this  "..e  l:,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use 
before  a  great  while.    The  good,  faithful  brethren  who  car- 
ry forward  the  work,  place  the  building  of  this  house  before 
that  of  their  own  dwellings. 

"This  place  is  the  natural  center  of  a  large  tract  of 
very  fine  agricultural  lands,  already  considerably  improved 
and  daily  becoming  more  so.    But  the  town  grows  slowly.  In 
most  cases,  there  seems  to  be  too  little  confidence  between 
man  and  man.    The  people  are  very  religous,  as  you  would 
judge  from  the  number  of  denominations.    A  very  large  pro- 
portion belong  to  some  church;  and  they  talk  about  religion 
a  great  deal.    Yet,  that  we  should  undertake  the  building 
of  a  small  church,  seems  to  fill  some  of  them  with  bitter- 
ness, and  arouses  strong  opposition." 

"At  Sioux  Palls,  there  is  not  so  much  religion  of 

tbi  above  sort;  but  along  with  much  open  wickedness,  there 
is  frankness  and  candor.     Too  many  of  the  people  are  profane, 
violate  the  Sabbath,  and  do  not  attend  public  worship.  Yet, 
they  have  a  large  kindness  and  generosity.     I  have  organised 
a  church  there  of  ten  members,  with  others  to  unite  soon, 
Then  the  time  comes  to  build  a  house  of  worship,  I  think  the 
means  can  be  secured,  as  several  of  the  largest  property 
holders  favor  the  enterprise." 

In  December  of  187<ci ,  there  is  another  communication 
from  Mr*  Palmer  as  follows: 

"A  part  of  'the  new  plan',  as  published  in  the  Home 
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Missionary  for  March  last,  recommended  that  'in  the  frontier 
states,  especially,  larger  ;orovision  "be  made  for  prosecuting 
missionary  work  among  the  floating  and  pioneering  population, 
where  it  may  not  be  at  once  practieable  to  organize  churches. 1 
ID  his  place  furnishes  an  example  of  the  working  of  this  plan. 
Six  months  ago,  your  missionary  was  sent  to  this  part  of 
Dakota,  to  labor  half  of  the  time  here  where  there  was  no 
church  organization,  and  the  other  half  at  Canton,  . 
where  was  a  small  church  which  had  never  had  a  minister, 
and  was  thoroughly  discouraged,     ihese  places  are  two  county 
seats,  twenty  miles  apart,  and  give  promise  of  growth.  The 
fertile  lanes  around  them  are  being  rapidly  occupied  by 
homesteaders . 11 

"That  are  the  results  of  these  six  months  of  labor? 
here  at  Sioux  Falls,  a  church  has  been  organized  which  now 
numbers  seventeen  members.     Shis  is  the  Lord's  doing,  for  the 
prepared  people  were  hero,  and  your  missionary  had  but  to  find 
them,  bring  them  together,  and  propose  their,  fellowship  in  a 
gospel  covenant.    An  opportune  visit  of  the  lield  Superinten- 
dent helped  to  complete  the  organization.     £  room  has  been 
secured  for  our  services,  and  we  hope  to  build  the  next 
season.    Several  of  the  largest  property  holders  are  inter- 
ested.^ and  with  a  valuable  water  power,  beautiful  scenery, 
and  enterprizing  citizens,  the  place  seems  destined  to  thrive. 

*4t  Oanton,  the  church  has  been  much  encouraged,  and 
has  taken  a  new  start,     i'wo  have  been  received  to  membership 
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on  profession  of  faith,  and  several  by  letter;  and  a  house 
of  worship ,  small ,  but  large  enough  for  our  use ,  substan- 
tial, neat,  and  commodious,  has  been  built.     It  is  soon  to 
be  dedicated,  as  a  pioneer  church  of  the  Sioux  Valley.  There 
is  but  one  other  church  begun  by  any  denomination  within 
forty  miles.     'Jhe  little  band  Who  have  built  it,  under  many 
discouragements,  "./ill  observe  its  dedication  with  groat  joy, 
gratefully  remembering  your  Society's  aid  in  sustaining  the 
ministry,  while  all  their  efforts  v/ere  given  to  the  erection 
of  this  house,  indispensable  to  their  existence.     They  have 
ashed  no  aid  from  the  Congregational  Union." 

Again  in  January  of  1874,  Mr.  Palmer  writes  from  Sioux 
?alls ,  as  follows: 

"Our  obstacles  are  many.     One  of  the  chief  is  the  need 
of  a  sanctuary.    "7e  have  no  place  01  regular  service.  Some 
times  our  meetings  have  been  held  in  one  room,  and  sometimes 
in  another.    The  hall  which  ne  expected  to  secure  is  not 
built,  but  we  are  promised  that  it  shall  be  soon  completed. 
You  can  understand  the  influence  on  a  congregation  of  being 
driven  from  place  to  place,  not  knowing  sometimes  v/hen  they 
separate  -."here  they  meet  the  next  time.     Speculation  and  its 
excitements  have  so  preoccupied  the  people's  minds  as  to  shut 
out  all  religious  interest." 

"There  are  about  threo  times  as  many  houses  in  the  tovm. 
as  there  v:ere  five  months  ago.    The  gathering  of  materials 
and  building  have  kept  people  from  religious  service  on  the 
Sabbath.    Then,  a  minority  of  the  people  seem  opposed  to  all 
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progress",  are  afraid  of  expense,  and  discourage  others  by 
their  timidity.1' 

There  is  still  another  report  from  Sioux  Palls,  pub- 
lished in  June  of  1874,  which  is  as  follows: 

"The  cuarter  has  been  a  busy  one ,  and  its  labor  a  de- 
light ,  though  I  have  not  been  permitted  to  gather  a  large 
harvest.     The  homesteader  who  begins  with  a  tract  of  raw 
land  has  a  great  work  to  do,  for  returns  inevitably  small. 
But,  cheered  by  the  thought  that  this  labor  will  tell  by  and 
by,   'ho  waitheth  for  the  precious  fruit  of  fchS  earth,  and 
hath  long  patience  for  it.' 

"Let  the  contributors  of  the  Society  know  that  the 
poor  struggleing  settlers  on  the  frontier,  to  whom  your 
missionaries  bring  the  admonitions,  counsels,  and  consolations 
of  the  gospel,  are  very  grateful  for  the  service,  without 
which  many  "/rould  be  entirely  destitute  of  religious  instruc- 
tion.   Yesterday,  I  was  called  to  the  funeral  of  a  child  in 
a  neighborhood  a  few  miles  out,  where  few  of  the  settlers 
have  such  clothing  as  they  wouldlike  to  wear  to  meeting  in 
the  village,  not  to  speak  of  the  distance.    Some  tf  them  have 
been  members  of  churches,  but  their  love  has  grown  cold,  and 
they  have  fallen  into  neglectful  habits.     Yet  they  crowded  in- 
to the  house  of  the  afflicted  family,  and  as  I  spoke  to  them 
of  Jesus  and  eternal  life,  tears  were  in  many  eyes." 

In  October  of  1874,  llr.  Palmer  came  over  to  Sheldon, 
Iowa,  taking  up  the  work  begun  by  brother  E.  D.  T.7iard.  Eis 
first  report  from  this  field,  published  in  October  of  1875, 
is  as  follows: 
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2        "We  are  making  renewed  efforts  to  build  a  church.  Last 
year,  the  subject  was  discussed,  "but  the  church  voted  against 
building  then,  and  many  were  inclined  to  postpone  it  inde- 
finitely.   Mow  our  few  church  members  have  subscribed  liber- 
ally, considering  their  circumstances.     :;ut  corning  to  wordly 
business  men,  the  difference  is  seen  at  once,  though  I  had 
h-Oped  o:.aw>  all  would  assist  in  building  ciie  xirst  c.iurch 
in  the  village . :' 

"xhe  crops  are  looking  finely,  and  there  are  few  if 
any  signs  of  grasshoppers,     xhey  were  flying  over,  very 
thickly,  for  a  few  hours  last  week,  and  there  was  a  fulfil- 
ment of  Joel  ii ,  6.     You  can  perhaps  scarcely  imagine  the 
Li.reaG.  pecpxe  nave  ox  xi.em.     o.no  grassnopper  jias  oecome  a 
'Burden'  in  the  conversation  of  many.    They  scarcely  utter 
a  sentence  without  reference  to  the  dreaded  insects." 

"All  this  fearful,  unbelieving  class  of  people,  give  us 
nothing  for  church  building.     If  our  members  are  as  much 
disposed  to  go  forward  after  harvest  as  they  now  seem,  and 

•   «     4»  V>  >^     TT'v*      *v\      .  _  1       ~1  -a     Tic*         „_  ^     T-r-iTT  -i  p     j.  *    »  j?i  *i  jf- 

ll     Ui-Q    UliXQxl   GSLxl   il© X.0    U.S  y    \.Q       J.JLJ.    OliXJLC^    If ixlo  IcULJ.^ 

"Please  send  my  draft,  as  soon  as  you  can,  in  justice 
to  others.     I  regret  to  learn  that  the  treasury  is  empty, 

nish  the  means  for  carrying  forward  its  blessed  work.  I 
shall  never  murmur  at  any  delay  in  the  drafts  (though  I  need 


grateful  to  the  Society  for  what  I  have  experienced  in  its 
service,  and  am  glad  that  it  does  not  borrow  money." 


There  is  another  report  from  this  field,  published  in  August 
of  1877,  which  was  as  follows: 

"This  quarter  has  been  one  of  great  anxiety  to  my 
people.    TTitn  the  coming  of  warm  weather  and  the  time  for 
seed  sowing,  the  locusts  "began  to  hatch  out  in  great  numbers. 
Llany  people  were  without  seed,  and  could  procure  it  only  by 
mc — x  agagmg  ^neii  u earns,     ooug  j.ex  u^ieir  ground.  j.ie  icj_e« 
Those  who  put  in  seed  did  so  with  many  fears  of  losing  both 
seed  and  labor.    A  great  many  locusts  were  destroyed.  All 
o^.e  xarmers  fougxt  tn©m.     But  almost  every  day  it  was  said 
of  some  field  or  other,   'the  crops  are  all  eaten  up.1  The 
season  has  been  favorable  here  for  the  pests.     They  are  now 
getoiiig  u-.eir  wings ,  and  \/e  hope  will  soon  oq  gone!   out  just 
now,  they  are  doing  more  damage  than  before,  being  larger  and 
more  voracious.    A  large  portion  of  the  fields,  perhaps  half, 
have  been  eaten  of  entirely.     Others  are  only  partially  in- 
jured, while  a  few  are  net  hurt  at  all.     Jut  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  for  a  field  to  look  very  promising  one  day, 
anc^  be  ruined  t.;ie  next.     u.wo  o j.  the  members  Oji  our  little 
church  have  lost  their  entire  crops.    As  eveything  depends 
on  the  crops,  the  people  have  been  unfavorable  to  our  reli- 
gious work.    But  the  little  church  at  Pattersonville  is  be- 
coming compacted,  the  members  showing  affection  for  each  other, 
anJ.  also  in  the  work  which  they  see  is  before  them  to  be  done. 
But  they  are  too  much  straitendd  b3^  the  'present  distress' 
to  do  anything  now  toward  securing  a  house  of  worship." 
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In  1878,  Mr-,  Palmer's  field  was  .:ock  Rapids,  Iowa, 
Valley  Springs,  Dakota,  and  Luverne  and  Clinton,  Ilinmesota. 
The  next  year,  he  is  reported  in  t he  Year  Book  as  located  at 
Talley  Springs,  without  charge;  and  here  at  this  tine,  he 
dropped  out  of  sight.     I  have  the  impression  that  this  was  the 
end  of  his  ministry,  and  that  he  became  a  Dakota  farmer.  I 
think  I  met  him  once  or  twice  in  Northwestern  Iowa  in  the 
early  days  of  my  Secretaryship,  but  I  have  only  an  indistant 
remembrance  of  him.     I  learn  that  two  of    his  daughters  are 
living  in  Dakota,  and  I  hope  to  bear  from  them  before  this 
sketch  is  finally  finieshed. 

One  of  the  daughters,  hiss  Alice  h.  Palmer  has  been 
heard  from,  but  her  residence  is  not  in  Dakota,  but  at 
Uekusukey ,  Oklahoma,  where  she  is  a  teacher  in  an  Indian 
school,  located  there.     She  writes:     "I  am  ashamed  to  ac- 
knowledge it,  but  I  am  forced  to  confess  that  I  know  very 

little  of  father's  life  how  little,  I  never  realised 

before . " 

"He  was  born  in  Macoupin  county,  Illinois,  October  5, 
1838,  and  died  in  Saltillo,  Mississippi,  February  10,  1912. 

His  mother  was  loft  a  widow  with  twelve  children  and 
it  was  a  struggle  to  educate  them,  but  all  of  tnem  did  re- 
ceive a  fair  education.     I  have  often  heard  my  father  speak 
of  being  away  to  school,  but  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  do 
not  remember  where.    Neither  do  I  know  where  or  when  he 
was  ordained.     I  do  know,  however,  that  he  served  as  chap- 
lain of  the  7if ty-f ourth  Illinois  regiment  from  Christmas 
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Day  of  1365  till  the  regiment  was  mustered  out  in  the  spring 
of  1865. 

"The  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  suffered  from  in- 
juries received  in  the  war,  and  lived  a  very  secluded  life. 
I  saw  little  of  my  father  during  this  time,  which  probably 
acounts  for  the  meagre  knowledge  I  have  of  his  history.  But 
I  remember  him  as  an  earnest,  sincere  man,  v;ith  a  passionate 
love  for  reading  and  study,    hy  impression  is  that  his  early 
advantages  had  been  some-  hat  limited,  "but  that  he  possessed 
an  intuitive  ap  reciation  and  love  for  the  best  in  litera- 
ture and  t-.e  important  elements  in  history.    He  had  remark- 
able memory,  and  instinct,  for  History,  being  especially 
interested  in  man's  struggle  for  religious  and  political 
freedom. " 

"he  was  proud  of  the  Congregational  church  oe cause  of 
her  part  in  this  history  as  well  as  her  wonderful  zeal  in 
missions.     His  life  and  teachins  have  influenced  my  whole 
career,  and  it  was  his  stories  of  the  Indians  and  his  mis- 
sions field  that  led  me  into  the  uoveinment  schools  for  the 
Indians,  and  held  me  here  for  fifteen  years,  that  I  might  in 
even  a  slight  degree  carry  on  nis  work,  though  I  am  not 
teaching  under  the  hission  Board." 

"I  am  indeed  hLad  that  I  am  able  to  give  even  a  little 
to  his  memory,  but  it  seems  strange  even  to  myself  that  I 
do  not  know  more,    for  the  first  time  the  fact  is  impressed 
upon  me  that  he  talked  very  little  of  himself.  ' 
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ninetieth  sketch, 

Parley  3.  'Test. 

In  response  to  my  request  for  an  autobiography,  in 
1914,  Hr.  Test  wrote  in  substance  as  follows: 

Parley  Brown  Test,  son  of  Cornelius  and  liargaret  fifes* 
jor)  Test,  was  born  in  Goal  Hun,  Washington  county,  Ohio, 
June  25,  1843.    He  attended  public  school  at  that  place  for 
about  three  months  each  year  from  the  time  he  was  six  years 
old  until  he  was  ten,  at  which  age  he  migrated  with  his 
father's  family  to  Bock  Island,  Illinois.     (This  means  of 
transportation  v/as  by  wagon,  drawn  by  two  horses.    The  trip 
occupied  seven  weeks  of  time,  and  they  reached  Hock  Island  in 
October  of  1855.)  In  the  spring  of  1854,  tne  family  moved  to 
a  farm  of  virgin  prairie  soil  in  I.Iercer  county,  Illin  is, 
about  eighteen  miles  from  Hock  Island,    here  he  attended  the 
public  schools,  as  his  duties  on  the  farm  would  permit. 

In  1856,  he  was  the  only  one  of  his  family  to  yell  for 
the  first  nominee  of  the  Republican  Party  for  President, 
John  C.  Fremont.     In  1860,  he  was  an  enthusiastic  lung 
supporter  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  President,  and  again  no 
one  in  his  family  agreed  with  him;  but  he  was  nappy  carrying 
a  "wide -awake"  torch  in  the  profession  of  the  great  rail- 
splitter. 

In  the  winter  of  1860-61,  at  a  united  Brethren  meeting, 
he  was  converted,  and  united  with  that  church.     On  February  1 
1862,  he  enlisted  in  Company  B,  Sixty- fifth  Illinois  /olunteo 
and  was  sent  to  rendezvous  at  Camp  Douglas,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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While  doing  guard  duty  ( overprisoners I  he  was  taken  with  the 
mumps,  during  a  driving  snow  storm.    he  remained  in  quarters 
during  this  sickness,  as  the  hospitals  were  overcrowded;  but 
as  he  was  convalescing,  the  measles  ensued,  under  whic£  he 
was  soon  prostrated  and  had  to  be  carried  to  the  hospital  in 
a  helpless  condition,    lie  was  unconscious  for  two  weeks,  and 
then  recovered  very  slowly  and  quit  the  hospital  with  every 
syrintom    of  consumption.     Treatment  not  improving  his  condi- 
tion, :.e  was  finally  discharged  at  Harper's  IPerry,  on  account 
of  disease  of  lungs,    i'his  was  august  16,  1862. 

He  returned  home  and  by  exercise  in  the  open  air  had 
recovered  enough  by  spring  of  1864  to  attend  the  Quarterly 
I.Ieeting  of  the  U.  B.  church,  when  his  presiding  elder  (Rev. 
Isaac  Kret singer)  induced  .him  to  oromise  to  accept  a  license 
to  preach  at  the  ner:t  meeting  in  July.    About  the  first  of 
June  of  that  year,  he  fell  in  with  Job  Cooper  (Governor  of 
Golorado  in  1890)  and  was  persuaded  to  enlist  in  a  connany 
of  'hundred  Days'  men"  then  being  recruited  in  ^alesburg. 
This  company  became  Company  C  of  t::e  157th  Illinois  Infantry. 
This  regiment  suffered  greatly  in  a  night"  attack  by  forest, 
July  20,  1864.     ihe  attack  was  made  at  about  2  A.  II.,  and 
the  regiment  did  not  get  to  camp  until  about  3  P.  11,  While 
lying  low  in  support  of  a  battery,  he  thoiight  about  the 
Quarterly  I.Ieeting  then  in  session,  where  he  had  agreed  to 
accept  a  linense  to  preach,  and,  incidentally,  <:e  thought 
of  Jonah  and  the  whale.     .'Juring  the  fight,  in  its  earliest 
stage,  his  regimetn  halted  in  front  of  a  considerable  body  of 
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the  enemy,  which  owing  to  the  ponder  smoke  and  heavy  air, 
could  not  be  distinguished  as  mounted  or  on  foot,  "but  a 
volley  fired  by  his  regiment  was  answered  by  a  piece  of 
artillery  charged  with  grape  and  canister  at  a  distance  of 
less  than  a  hundred  yards,    he  threw  himself  on  the  ground, 
and  loaded  Tile  mushet,  thinking  that  the  regiment  would  be 
ordered  to  charge  the  battery.    No  such  order  being  heard, 
as  he  finished  loading,  he  looked  around  and  found  only  one 
comrade,  the  son  of  the  Lieut enant-Golonel .     Cf  course  the 
two  followed  the  regiment,  which  was  in  swift  retreat.  He 
was  promoted  by  the  sergeant  for  bravery  on  the  field,  but 
he  has  always  insisted  that  it  should  have  been  for  stupid- 
ity, as  he  did  not  know  enough  to  run  when  the  others  did. 

he  returned  from  this  service  very  much  enfeebled  from 
an  attack  of  fever.     In  the  autumn  of  1865,  he  went  to  the 
state  of  Kansas,  and  taught  school  for  three  months  about 
five  miles  from  lecompton,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Zansas  .hiver. 

he  attended  a  college  with  the  high  sounding  name  of 
lane  University,  but  #hose  course  of  instruction  was  hardly 
equal  to  that  of  our  present  High  Schools,  the  literary 
Society  he  found  very  good  and  helpful,  especially  in  the 
line  of  Parliamentary  Law  and  debate.    Ee  held  the  position 
of  censor  during  the  entire  term,  and  was  in  every  debate. 
This  being  all  the  college  education  he  ever  had,  he  does 
not  think  that  he  could  be  called  a  college  man. 

he  taught  the  same  school  in  the  summer  of  1866  that 
he  had  taught  in  the  fall  of  1865. 
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The  United  Brethren,  during-  the  summer,  licensed  him 
to  preach.    About  this  time,  he  accepted  a  commission  from 
the  American  Sunday  School  Union  to  travel  as  their  mission- 
ary in  a  few  counties  in  that  part  of  the  state.    Ee  had 
served  but  a  few  weeks  in  this  missionary  work,  when  "business 
affairs  called  him  back  to  Illinois.    He  chose  to  ride  through 
on  his  pony  rather  than  sell  thi  animal  to  which  he  was  much 
attached,  to  obtain  money  for  the  trip.    On  the  second  day 
of  his  journey  and  before  he  had  crossed  the  Ilissouri  river, 
he  was  attacked  by  fever  and  ague.    Pie  thought  the  best  way 
to  beat  that  combination  was  to  keep  right  on  and  ride  it 
down.    lie  crossed  the  river  at  St.  Jo  on  Friday  evening,  and 
on  Sunday  filled  morning  and  evening  preaching  appointments 
about  twenty  miles  from  St.  Jo,  and  then  pushed  on  east  with 
the  chills  rattling  him  every  other  day,  and  the  fever  "burning 
his  brain  as  he  rode  in  the  sun.    At  times,  he  would  lie  down 
upon  the  prairie  and  hold  his  straw  hat  over  his  head  for  a 
temporary  relief  from  the  sun's  burning  rays. 

Of  course  there  was  a  great  deal  of  feud  existing  be- 
tween the  Onion  and  Confederate  soldiers  .of  Idssourr,  who 
had  returned  to  their  homes.     -  e  passed  through  several 
communities  where  fights  to  the  death  had  taken  place.  At 
every  stopping  place,  lie  made  it  known  that  he  was  a  Union 
soldier,  but  he  received  kind  and  hospitable  attention  in 
every  place.    At  three  different  points,  rebel  sympathisers 
even  offered  to  keep  him  free  of  charge  and  pay  his  doctor's 
bills  if  he  would  stop  long  enough  to  break  the  ague.  But 
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he  pushed  on,  determined  to  rice  the  ague  down  until  he 
came  to  /kldyville,  Iowa.     liters ,  after  being  tenderly 
cared  for  at  a  hotel  from  5  P.  Li.  until  9  A,  1.1.  of  the 
ne::t  day,  lie  again  mounted  his  pony,  "but  had  gone  but  a 
short  distance  when  he  began  to  vomit,    he  stopped,  and 
started  several  times,  but  always  with  the  same  result.  He 
sold  the  pony  and    took  the  train  for  Galesburg,  Illinois, 
and  on  the  next  day,  reached  his  father's  house  at  henderson. 
A  terrible  fever  ensued,  and  it  was  ten  months  before  he  was 
able  to  attend  to  business,  and  a  year  before  he  had  ordinary 
strength,     .jince  t,.at  time,  he  has  not  been  confined  to  his 
bed  by  sickness  of  any  kind. 

In  the  fall  of  1867,  he  was  appointed  by  the  U.  B.  Con- 
ference to  supply  a  circuit  in  the  southern  part  of  Illinois. 
This  work  he  continued  until  the  spring  of  1868,  when  he 
resigned  to  take  work  for  the  American  Mble  Society  in  t:.e 
counties  of  rike ,  Calhoun,  and  Greene. 

In  the  fall  of  1868,  he  began  to  doubt  t;:e  inspiration 
of  the  hible .     He  at  once  resigned  and  went  to  ot.  Louis 
county,  ilissouri ,  whore  he  taught  school  until  the  summer  of 
1859.     he  at  that  time  returned  to  Illinois,  and  taught 
several  terms  of  school. 

He  then  engaged  to  travel  for  a  St.  Louis  Drug  firm  as 
salesman.    All  this  time,  he  was  investigating  various  phases 
of  infidelity  and  so  called  liberal  philosophies.     In  1871, 
he  visited  his  brother,   (tl.e  late  -<ev .  Kobert   :;est)  who  was 
then  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  at  .Ludlow,  hentucky, 
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opposite  Cincinnati ,  and  a  suburb  of  that  place.    Here,  after 
discussing  his  lapse  in  faith  with  his  brother,  he  was  brought 
back  to  the  old  faith,  joined  his  brother's  church,  and  after 
studying  Greek  and  Latin  for  a  few  months,  under  a  private 
tutor,  he  was  admitted  as  a  student  to  Lane  '.-.'he domical  Semi- 
nary.   After  remaining  here  as  a  pupil  for  one  term,  his 
health  began  to  fail,  and  he  left  the  seminary  and  united 
with  a  congregational  clrureh  in  Cincinnati,  and  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Cincinnati  Congregational  llinister's  Union 
in  the  fall  of  1873. 

In  February  of  1873,  he  came  to  Iowa  at  the  invitation 
i6f  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Pickett .    he  too]:  the  Franklin  church, 
about  five  miles  west  of   Washington,  and  had  also  in  his 
charge  the  churches  at  I'allyrand  and  Seventy-Six.     his  com- 
mis.sion  for  this  field  was  dated  Llay  1st,  of  this  year,  1875. 
he  was  ordained  at  franklin,  llay  29,  1875,  Rev.  Samuel  G. 
Fessenden,  of  Washington,  I).  C,  preaching  the  sermon.  The 
other  ministerial  members  of  "the  council  were  SuVt  Joseph 
Pickett,  Dr.  Salter,  of  Burlinton,  and  Rev.  D.  B.  Sells,  of 
3  ±ay . 

In  September  of  1872,  l.Ir.  Test  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
B.  LIcConnaughey ,  of  Franklin.    He  served  the  Franklin  church 
until  February  of  1875;  and  remained  without  charge  on  the 
field  until  the  spring  of  1877,  when  he  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  church  of  California,  hissouir.     In  1878, 
he  accepted  a  call  to  Hamilton,  in  the  same  state;  and  in 
1879  became  the  missionary  pastor  of  the  church  at  Lamar, 
Missouri.     Here  He  found  a  field  for  active  work,  a  county 
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seat  t oiTii  of  perhaps  four  hundred  population,  and  three  of 
four  saloons.    He  could  not  get  a  lawyer  to  undertake  the 
task  of  preventing  the  renewing  of  license,  and  so  he 
undertook  the  matter  himself,  and  fought  four  lawyers  for 
two  days.     Cn  the  third  day,  a  young  lawyer  volunteered  to 
help  him,  and  every  saloon  was  closed.     In  connection  with 
the  above,  comes  in  properly  a  report  from  LIr.  West,  publish- 
ed in  1'ovember  of  187S,  which  was  as  follows : 

"A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  awakened  in  the  tem- 
perance cause,  and  incidentally  inthe  church.     I  have  had  a 

big  fight  with  the  saloons,  and  have  conquered  at  least  for 

the  time  being.    Upon  my  arrival  here,  I  found  three  saloons 
running  night  and  day,  and  to  a  large  extent  upon  Sundays.  I 
spent  some  time  in  sounding  the  temperance  element,  and  found 
that  it  was  in  the  majority,  but  too  timid  to  make  itself 
known*     I  then  spent  some  time  in  investigating  the  law  with 
regard  to  dram-shops,  and  on  the  opening  of  the  County  Court, 
I  was  on  hand  to  object  to  the  issuing  of  license.     I  first 
based  the  plea  upon  moral  grounds,  but  was  compelled  to  resort 
to  legal  objections.     For  two  days  I  fought  them  single- 
handed  and  alone,  but  upon  the  third  day,  my  temperance 
friends  clubbed  together  and  hired  two  attorneys  to  assist 
me  (the  saloon  men  had  four)  and  victory  was  won*     Of  course 
it  r;as  not  -pleasant  for  me;  but  it  nas  resulted  in  great 
good  in  calling  attention  to  the  church.     I  now  had  volun- 
tary offers  of  money,  by  a  number  who  want  to  aid  in 
fighting  saloons.     It  is  no  more  than  justice  to  sa.y  that  the 
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strong  Southern  people,  some  of  whom  were  in  the  Bebel  army, 
stood  by  me  all  through,  the  fight,  and  were  among  my  most 
enthusiastic  supporters . " 

The  story  of  threats,  and  calumnies,  and  destruction  of 
his  property  which  followed,  woulc,  occupy  too  much  space. 
But  he  continued  to  do  business  at  the  old  stand,  and  never 
referred  to  the  saloon  controversies.      He  continued  with 
this  church  until  1881,  and  succeeded  in  building  a  good 
parsonage  before  he  left  it.     In  1881,  he  went  to  •-.rkansas, 
at  the  solicitation  of  Captain  Rogers,  the  manager  of  t..e 
"Frisco"  railroad,  and  superintendent  of  the  Home  Ilissionary 
Society,     he  went  to  this  new  place  to  "build  up  a  church 
which  would  be  on  the  line  of  the  railroad,  and  which  wanted 
to  be  called  Sogers  when  named.     Subsequently  that  was  the 
name  given  to  the  -glace,     he  went  early  in  ilarch;  selected 
two  good  lots  for  the  church,  bought  two  more  for  nimself , 
and  staked  out  the  ground  for  the  church  in  a  wheat  field. 
He  sent  his  wife  and  daughter  home  to  Iowa,  and  in  Aparil  or 
Llay  returned  to  Rogers,  and  began  the  work  of  church  building 
and  organization,    i'he  organisation  had  seventeen  members 
before  the  first  of  August,  and  the  church  building  was  com- 
pleted ab  out  t  hat  t  ime . 

In  ITovemoer  of  188E,  he  resigned  to  take  the  position  of 
associate  Editor  on  the  advance.     „e  continued  in  this  posi- 
tion until  the  spring  of  1884,  at  which  time  he  accepted 
the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  Kemper,  Illinois.     In  1886,  he 
■-'as  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  Ontario,  111. 
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where  he  remained  until  1891.    At  this  time,  he  returned  to 
Iowa,  and  spent  a  year  in  pastoral  work  in  Onawa.     In  1892, 
he  was  called  to  Sibley,  and  -as  in  service  there  until  the 
fall  of  1895,  at  which  time  he  resigned,  and  was  without 
charge  until  the  spring  of  1895,  at  which  time  he  was  called 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  Llagnolia.    WEile  pastor  at 
Onawa,  he  organised  the  church  at  Whiting.    While  pastor  at 
Sibley,  he  gathered  a  church  at  Little  Rock,  wnicn  was  for- 
mally organized  by  the  Pastor  at  Large  Rev.  D.  E.  Skinner. 

Mr.  "Test  resigned  his  charge  at  llagnolia,  in  the  fall 
of  1900,  and  accepted  a  call  to  Lakeview.     In  1902,  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Butte,  Nebraska,  in  which  place  he  continued 
until  the  fall  of  1904.    At  this  time,  he  filed  on  a  home- 
stead in  ;3out2:  Dakota,  and  in  1905,  moved  to  his  claim.  The 
following  winter,  he  served  a  church  near  his  claim,  as  a 
supply;  and  in  1906,  he  was  again  located  on  his  ranch.  Hav- 
ing, as  he  supposed,  secured  his  property,  he  was  recalled 
to  the  pastorate  at  llagnolia,  where  he  was  in  service  until 
1909.    At  this  time,  under  a  ruling  of  the  United  States 
Land  Office,  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  his  claim  or 
forfeit  it.     Since  1909,  he  has  supplied  ITaper,  hebraska, 
herrick,  and  I.lilboro,  South  Dakota,  and  Springview,  Nebraska, 
as  occasion  has  required,  besides  returning  frequently  to 
llagnolia  for  some  special  service. 

7e  note,  also,  that  Mr,  ".Test  was  a  candidate  for  the 
legislature  from  Benton  count..  ,  Arkansas,  in  1872,  on  the 
first  Republican  ticket  nominated  in  that  county. 
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He  wad  chaplain  for  the  department  of  Iowa  of  the 
Grand  Army  in  1900  and  1901.    How  and  then,  LIr.  "Test  has  taken 
the  lecture  platform,  the  subject  of  one  of  his  lectures 
being,  "A  Tenderfoot  in  Arkansas,"  and  of  another,  "Bottles." 

As  intimated  above,  Mr*    "est  is  still  in  the  land  of 
the  living.    Ee  is  located  on  his  ranch  near  Herri ok,  South 
Dakota. 

In  size,  hrother    'est  is  about  the  average  man.  His 
head  is  larger  in  proportion  than  his  body.     His  eyes  are 
are  larger  in  proportion  fchan  his  face.    He  was  fluent  in 
speech,  though  he  had  a  slight  impediment  in  his  tongue. 
He  always  spoke  out  of  a  full  treasury,  and  had  something  to 
say.     he  was  a  nan  of  decided  convictions,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  give  expression  to  them,  and  reason  for  them.  His 
ministry  in  Iowa  has  been  a  real  asset  to  our  denomination 
in  the  State. 
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I\inet37-f  ir  st  sketch , 

Clayton  Telles. 

Thomas  Blftyton  '.'elles,  was  born  in  "'ethersf ield ,  Con- 
necticut, August  7,  1846.    Ee  was  the  son  of  John  and  Mary 
T.   (7olcott)  Telles.    His  father  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
Telles,  a  farmer  of  "ethersf ield ,  and  his  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  31isha  Tolcott,  also  a  farmer  of  the  same  town. 
Zlr.  Telles'  ancestral  line  runs  back  to  Gov.  Thomas  Telles, 
for  whom  he  was  named,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Con- 
necticut, who  was  chosen  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  colo- 
ny in  1637,  deputy  governor  in  1654,  and  governor  in  1655, 
and  again  in  1658.    Three  of  the  Telles  ancestry  were  in 

the  Revolutionary  Tar  Joseph  Telles,  Thomas  Telles,  and 

Sliflrha  Tolcott. 

I.lr.  Telles  was  prepared  for  college  at  ""ethersf ield 
-.cademy  and  Tilliston  Seminary,  3ast  Hampton,  Massachusetts . 
'7h.il e  in  college  at  Yale,  he  gave  special  attention  to  writing 
and  speaking.     He  received  prizes  in  debate  and  declamation, 
was  president  of  Brothers  in  Unity  the  first  term  of  his 
senior  year;  was  on  the  editorial  board  of  the  Yale  Courant , 
and  was  one  of  the  three  class  historians  on  Presentation 
Day. 

In  1868-9,  he  taught  a  select  private  school  in  Prairie 
du  Chien,  Tisconsin.     In  the  summer  of  1870,  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  large  graded  school  in  Hulton,  ITew  York.    He  then 
studied  three  years  at  the  Yale  Mvinity  School,  graduating 
in  1872. 
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Directly  after  graduating,  he  came  to  Iowa,  beginning 
his  labors  at  Keoinik:,  the  first  of  October,  of  this  year, 
he  was  ordained  by  Council,  October  25th,  Rev.  IhLnot  J.  Sa- 
vage, of  hannibal ,  Llissouri ,  preaching  the  sermon.      here  he 
labored  with  great  success  for  seven  years,  receiving  more 
than  one  hundred  and  seventy  members  into  the  church  during 
this  pastorate .    .-ill  the  departments  of  the  church  life 
received  a  new  impulse,  and  the  project  of  a  new  church 
building  was  seriously  considered. 

In  October  of  187S- ,  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the 
First  Gong-re  gat  ional  church  in  haterloo,  Iowa.    Ee  struck 
the  town  in  a  bad  time,  it  was  a  season  of  great  financial 
depression.    During  his  pastorate ,  the  question  was  much 
in  debate  whether  the  church  would  not  form  an  alliance 
with  the  Presbyterians ,  which  meant  being  absorbed  by  them, 
Nevertheless,     he  had  success  in  this  pastorate,  receiving  a 
large  number  of  new  members,  and  starting  the  first  Christ- 
ian L-n&eavor  Society  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

In  March  of  1685,  Lir.  h;elles  became  principal  of  ITorton 
Academy,  loaated  at   '.'ilson,  Iowa  and  during  the  year  of 
his  principalship ,  a  heavy  debt  was  entirely  cleared  off, 
and  the  institution  put  on  a  self-supporting  basis. 

Next,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Congregational 
church  of  -rnglewood,  in  Ilarch  of  1884.     In  1885,  a  new 
church  edifice  was  built  to  accommodate  the  increasing  num- 
bers in  attendance  at  the  service,     i'hree  hundred  and  fifty 
were  added  to  the  church  during  the  six  years  of  his  pastorate. 
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He  closed  his  work  with  the  church  in  Englewood,  (now 
called  the  Pilgrim  0 hutch,  of  Chicago)     early  in  1890,  and 
in  June  of  that  year,  sailed  with  his  wife  for  more  than  a 
year's  foreign  study  and  travel.    After  going  thoroughly 
over  Europe,  they  visited  Egypt  and  the  Holy  land,  also 
Asia  Minor,  making  a  special  study  of  the  missionary  fields 
as  they  travelled. 

Returning  late  in  the  simmer  of  1891,  Mr.  V/elles  decid- 
ed to  locate  in  ITew  England  for  the  sake  of  the  education 
of  nis  daughters  at  Lit.  Holyoke  College;  and  in  January  of 
1898,  ..e  accepted  a  call  to  t..e  7/inslow  church,  of  (Daunt on, 
Massachusetts.     The  church  at  once  felt  the  touch  of  a  new 
life;   secured  the  site  and  adopted  the  plans  for  a  new  and 
large  edifice  of  s^one  which  cost  more  than  p60,000.  This 
buiding,  a  model  of  "beauty  and  convenience,  was  completed 
in  1898,  and  dedicated  in  1899,  practically  free  from  debt. 

In  May  of  1891,  he  received  an  urgent  call  to  the  High- 
land Congregational  Church,  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts ,  and 
entered  upon  that  pastorate  in  July  of  that  year.    A  divided 
church  was  harmonized,  and  many  were  added  to  its  membar- 
ship  during  the  four  years  of  his  service  there. 

In  January  of  1905,  the  family  physician  warned  him 
that  a  change  of  climate  was  the  only  hope  of  prolonging 
the  iife  of  his  wife.      accordingly,  he  put  in  his  resigna- 
tion, and  was  dismissed  by  council,  January  31;  preached  his 
farewell  sermon  the  first  Sunday  in  February,  and  the  next 
day  left  with  Mrs.  belles  for  Washington,  D.  C.    The  milder 
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climate  helped  the  invalid;  but  not  daring  to  return  to  Sta 
England  "ith  her,  LIr.    Telles  accepted  a  call  to  the  Presby- 
terian church  of  Eddington,  Pennsylvania,  a  suburb  of  Phila- 
delphia.   Here  he  became  interested  in  the  surrounding  set- 
tlements as  v;ell  as  in  his  own  church,  and  started  two  new 
religious  enterprises.     In  1911,  his  rife  died,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  was  made  Superintendent  of  Missionary  TFork  and 
Ohurch  Extension  in  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  North, 
which  office  he  still  holds  with  residence  in  Philadelphia, 
at  Torrisdale.     he  is  also  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
at  Torrisdale  for  the  present ,  though  his  duties  as  superin- 
tendent seern  likely  soon  to  com  pel  him  to  relinquish  the 
pastorate,    he  is  in  perfect  health  at  this  date,  December 
1914,  and  hopes  for  years  of  active  service  yet. 

Mr.  belles  registrar  of  the  Congregational  Churches 
for  the  state  of  Iowa,  1881-84;  president. of  tha, 
Iowa  home  hiscionary  Society,  1882-4;  on  the  board  of 
directors  oh  Jhicago  Oity  llissionary'  Society,  1887-90; 
president  of  the  Taunton  humane  Society,  1892-98;  and 
vice  president  of  the  hassaehusetts  humane  Society  from 
1901  until  1905.     In  1897,  and  1898,  he  was  chosen  to 
report  on  the  work  of  the  churches  before  the  State  asso- 
ciation of  hassachusetts .      He  has  published:     "Our  Ohurch 
Levcer,"    a  monthly  published  in  Waterloo,  , in  1881  and  1882; 
"She  Reminder"  a  weekly  published  at  hnglewood,  Illinois, 
1887-90;   "A  series  of  Letter  from  the  holy  Land,"  in  1891; 
also  numerous  newspaper,  and  magazine  communications,  and 
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sermons . 

"He  was  married  December  4,  1874,  at  ffi&thetsf ield , 
Connecticut,  to  3.  Jennie  Southworth ,  who  died  at  Edding- 
ton,  Pennsylvania,  February  1,  1911.  October  15,  1913, 
he  was  married  to  Anna  Priscilla  lonrie ,  of  '.Vatsontown , 
Pennsylvania.  He  had  two  children  "by  his  first  marriage, 
Grace  Southworth  born  at  Xeokuk,  and  Mary  "Tolcott ,  born 
at  Waterloo. 

Of  course  I  was  well  acquainted  with  LIr.  lelles  durin 
all  his  life  in  Iowa,  and  have  met  him  frequently  since  he 
left  the  State. 

Hi  was  about  the  average  man  in  size  and  weight.  Ee 
had  light  hair,  and  not  a  superabundance  of  it,  and  his 
moustache,  the  only  hair  on  his  face,  vas  not  imposing. 
3ut  he  had  a  fine  face.     It  was  always  beaming;  he  was  a 
rare-  conversationalist,     his  companionship  was  always  hear 
and  delightful.     It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  bo  inhis  com- 
pany.   Probably  he  was  not  profound  in  his  scholarship , 
and  lacked  somewhat  in  originality,  "out  he  pad  all  the 
intellectual  equipment  necessary  for  the  average  pastorate 

From  the  first,  he  took  a  leading  part  in  our  denomi- 
national work  in  the  state.    At  our  meeting  held  at  I'abor 
in  1878,  he  preached  the  -ssociational  sermon  from  the  teic 
Oor.  2,  5:10.    At  our  Osage  meeting  in  .1881,  he  read  a  pap 
on  "'.That  makes  a  pastorate,"  a  sunopsis  of  which  is  as 
follows: 
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"According  to  the  prevalent  opinion,  if  our  records 
are  to  be  bolieved,  there  are  only  twelve  pastors  in  our 
185  minister  in  Iowa,  and  only  880  in  our  2800  minister 
supplying  Congregational  churches  in  the  United  States. 
This  proportion  is  not  likely  to  be  greater.    For  years 
the  tendency  has  been  the  other  way,  in  spite  of  strenuous 
efforts  to  check  it.     The  only  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  pastor  and  the  acting  pastor  or  stated  supply  is 
in  the  services  of  installation.     The  length  of  the  pas- 
torate may  be  as  indefinitely  long  in  the  one  place  as  in 
the  other.     She  council  as  an  examining  body  prior  to  the 
services  of  installation  does  not  figure  as  an  essential 
part  of  installation.    Whatever  the  opinions  or  votes  of 
the  council,  if  they  go  on  with  the  ceremony,  the  minister 
is  installed  and  is  a  pastor.     If  they  decline  to  proceed 
with  the  ceremony,  he  does  not  become  a  pastor.    That  which 
makes  a  man  a  pastor  and  the  lack  of  it  a  hireling  is  the 
mere  ceremony  of  installation.     Is  then  this  ceremony  so 
indispensa.bly  necessary  to  a  pastorate  that  without  it,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  the  relation  desired 
cannot  with  propriety  be  sustained? 

1.  —  The  voice  of  the  churches  through  their  growing- 
practice  answeres,  ETo.     "Te  must  believe  oheir  judgment  to 
he ,  that  he  who  is  by  their  formal  and  regular  choice  elect- 
ed to  the  pastor's  place ,  and  who  freely  and  cordially  ac- 
cepts that  position  and  discharges  all  its  true  usual 
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functions,  is  in  the  exercise  and  possession  of  a  true 
pastorate,  v.rhate¥er  ceremony  or  lack  of  ceremony  marked 
his  induction  into  that  office. 

2. --The  voice  of  ..ore  than  two-thirds  of  the  Congrega- 
tional ministry  must  be  to  the  same  effect,  or  else  their 
actions  and  inconsistent  with  their  belief,    ^bout  two 
thousand  Congregational  ministers  are  actually  exercising 
the  functions  of  a  pastor  without  installation.    Many  of 
those  who  are  installed  doubtless  agree  with  their  brethren 
that  this  service  is  not  indispensable  to  a  real  pastorate. 

"3. — Many  of  the  Few  England  church  fathers  held  the 
same  view.     So  does  the  Cambridge  Platform.     Ordination  and 
installation  were  desireable,  but  not  indispensable. 

"4. — The  voice  of  reason  and  common  sense  is  to  the 
same  effect.    So  ceremony  of  induction  has  power  to  make  a 
long  and  fruitful  function,  no  absence  of  ceremony  ""ill 
cause  it        be  short  or  barren. 

"5. — The  teaching  of  analagous  relations  is  not 
different.    The  marriage  relation  is  not  analagous  in 
several  important  particulars.     The  pastor's  relation  is 
one  rather  of  leadership  and  teaching. 

"6.  —  This  conclusion  is  in  accordance  with  the  ITew 
Testament.     There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  installation 
service  in  the  3ible . 

"In  conclusion,  I  do  not  advocate  the  disuse  of  in- 
stallation services  or  councils.     I  consider  them  desir- 
able ,  though  perhaps  some  less  cumbersome  and  costly  methods 
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in  the  line  of  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Qouncil 
may  "be  more  generally  acceptable.    Bat  I  do  advocate  a 
juster  comprehension  of  what  does  and  does  not  constitute 
a  true  pastorate,  and  the  disuse  of  invidious  terms  and 
distinctions . n 

At  the  Ottumwa  meeting  in  1832,  he  was  elected  the 
first  president  of  t:-e  Iowa  Congregational  home  llissionary 
Society. 

His  sermons  were  plain,  easy  of  comprehension,  practi- 
cal, evangelical,  pleasantly  delivered,  refreshing,  and 
stimulating.    Pie  was  a  popular  man  in  the  good  sense,  and 
for  good  reasons,  both  among  the  people  in  the  church  and 
in  the  community. 

December  8,  1914,  he  writes:     "I  am  very  happy  here 
in  my  health,  home,  and  work,  and  thank  you  for  giving  me 
a  place  among  the  immortals." 
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